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It is now a long while since, in obedi- 
ence to your suggestions, I have enter- 
tained the idea of arranging an Account of 
the Isle of Man, for jour sole amusement 
and information. My original design was 
to give you simply a sketch of living 
manners; and to this purpose I had 
composed a s^es of Essayii or Letters, 
which I believed would answer the end I 



▼1 INTROBUCTION. 

had in view ; when an event took placed, 
which gave such a check to the prosperity 
of the island, that I, who have lived long 
enough in it to identify mysdf with its 
welfare, began to inquire whether it was 
not possible, even with my limited powers, 
to return some of the nmnberless kind- 
nesses I have experienced from its na- 
tive inhabitants. 

Scarcely had this latent hope shed its 
glow over my imagination, ere I painted 
another fairy vision; and having, like 
Alnaschar, first dreamed myself into a 
sovereignty, I next set about choosing my 
subjects, all of whom I meant, with ex« 
elusive scrupulosity, to pick out, from a 
revered and long-lamented class, now 
nearly extirpated in my native land ; but 



* The pasdog of an act by the insular legialalure, de- 
pritii^ debtors of the protection they had hitherto found 
heroi fix>m the proaecutbn of foreign claims. 



INTBOBUCTION. vii 

being that in which I spent the purest 
and best years of my life, is naturally asso- 
ciated with all my ideas of happiness. I 
allude to the class who used to hold the 
middle rank: it seemed to me, as the 
vision floated by, that to preserve the 
remnant of this oppressed race from anni- 
hilation, no retreat could be better ima- 
gined than this, on which I am now 
writing. The land and the people appear 
so exactly suited to each other, that I 
believe I have only to perform the cere- 
mony of introduction — only to make the 
one known to the other — and like kindred 
minds, they will contract an intimacy 
which will end in a communion of benefits. 
Is it not true, my dear Madam, that 
by growing inordinately rich, by revelling 
in luxuries, until they have become mere 
necessaries, and above all, by changing 
the very character and principles of life 
and manners, the scene is closed on those 



valuable and qtdet comforts which used to 
spring from circumscribed ex{)ences, and 
well regulated desires? What has be- 
eomfe of the associates of my early days^ 
who, on iwoderate incomes of a few hun- 
dreds per annum, used to preserve a a&is 
tain sftperiority of character and manners, 
over the mere money-getting and money- 
loving crowd ? — ^where are now the anni- 
versary days of rejoicing ?^-the Christmas 
gambols, in which all ages forgot their 
petty cares, and after a delightful bustle 
of preparation, met together to be merry 
with their whole hearts. When a birth or 
a wedding day brought a renewal of origi- 
nal joy, of which even the anticipation 
made no inconsiderable part, feasts and 
fine clothes were not then undervalued by 
perpetual recurrence, nor the hope and 
the happiness of such assembUes, lost in 
vapid sameness* 

Am I mistaken when I say, that all 



INTBOmrCTION* IX 

these things are no more ; that such narrow 
means as would once jsufl&ce, for all the 
purposes of domestic ease, are no longer 
adequate to the bare supply of necessaries: 
atid the peace of independence can only 
be preserved by the observance of a system 
of watchfulness and penurious economy, 
equally painful to endure and to practise, 
accompanied as these circumstances too 
frequently are, by the aggravated fears of 
paternal anxiety, for the rising generation. 

How difficult is it for those, whom edu- 
cation has fitted to enjoy, and diffuse the 
elegancies of life, to relinquish even its 
comforts, and sink at once into the class 
t)eneath them* The desire of keeping good 
company, is another mistake which the 
young (particularly those who live in what, 
is called the world) have to combat. Per- 
haps I am wrong to use the word combat ; 
I tihould raliier say, to regulate, and m 
order to this, it is necessary to define the 



term: I believe, generally speaking, it 
refers to that link in the chain, imme* 
diately ahwe our own, to those who live 
more expensively, keep more company, 
and make more show, than we can afford 
to do, without the slightest reference to 
mental qualifications or acquirements. 
Now this I contend is the fundamental 
error: I will have my good company to 
consist of those whom education, early 
association;, and present habits of think- 
ing and acting, have fitted either to 
coincide with my own, or to correct and 
'guide me to clearer views and better 
purposes ; who can participate in my plea- 
sures, however simple or frugal, and sym- 
pathize from their own feelings, in my 
cares, and my sorrows. 

Having, to my own perfect convicticm 
at least, established the fact, that luxqry 
is the prevailing pest of the day, and that 
it is absolutely necessary to find a retreat 



nptno-AvcTiOS. xi 

where congenial spirits may associate, at a 
distance from the vortex of dissipation; I 
come naturally back to the point whence 
I sat out, and declare that I believe the 
Isle of Man to be the very spot where this 
Utopian scheme may be realized. 

The chief obstacle to my project lies in 
the general neglect or contempt with 
which this place has been hitherto regard- 
ed ; those who have thought of it at all, 
view it as a mere shelter for debtors, and 
as debts imply a degree of poverty, which 
is a high crime and misdemeanor, to which 
no man likes to plead guilty, it has hitherto 
included a species of disgrace, even to 
contemplate a retreat on the sea-beat 
shores of Mona: this objection, however, 
is now at an end, protection being no 
longer aflforded to the fugitive, the field is 
left open for another, and, let us hope, a 
better class, to occupy. 

Perhaps, when I have stated the ad- 



Xn INTKODCrCXtON. 

vantages this Island really offen^ you will 
agree with me, that it is one of the few 
places in Europe where moderate people, 
may be moderately happy at a moderate 
expence ; nor is it a small recommendation 
to a new colony, that they may find a 
place ready prepared where they can en- 
ter^ as the children of Israel did on the 
land of Canaan, into houses which they 
have not built, and gardens they have not 
planted ; in truth, the want of population 
since the non-protection act (as it is caUed) 
has been' most severely fdt, and it is a 
great pity it should be so, for, in the few 
years immediately preceding this sudden 
stagnation, the progress of improvement 
had been rapid beyond cc»nparison ; every 
thing was in a course of amelioration; 
even the asperities of party, which had 
ioraierly been so fertile of feuds, (that it 
was dangerous to hazard a remark, lest 
one should start a prejudice), were begin- 
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niDg to subside into perfect unanimity. 
Agriculture and trade had also combined 
to difiiise prosperity over a happy com* 
munity, when this sudden cloud over- 
shadowed the whole horizon. 

In perusing the few accounts extant 
of the Island, I find none that are wholly 
satbfactory ; some say too Uttle of the pre- 
sent day, and others appear not to have 
thought the early history of the Manx 
worth tracing out, or their primitive cha- 
racter and situation deserving of inquiry ; 
at all events, the changes of the last few 
years are important enough to [demand a 
new record. 

It would ill become me to provoke a 
comparison with other authors, all the 
merit I claim is that of having industri- 
ously collected into one view what has been 
scattered in a desultory manner through 
different books, many of them still in ma- 
nuscript (to which I have had access 
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through the kindness of fiiends on the 
6pot), and others of such antiquity as to be 
only in the hands of a few individuals : from 
these sources, which I believe to be authen- 
tic, I have derived my history of the 
past, and for my account of the present 
state of manners, society, and customs. 
I have trusted to the observations which a 
residence of ten years on the Island has 
enabled me to make, and my chief aim 
has been to give the result of those obser- 
vations with impartiality and truth. 

I am fearful that, to indifferent readers, 
the history of the early Kings of Man will 
appear tedious, and must be uninteresting; 
and the account of the Derby family may 
also be considered as a repetition of well 
known facts; yet would the natives of the 
Island have been as much dissatisfied if these 
had been omitted, as the English would 
be, should a future author present them 
with a History of Great Britain, from 
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which the names of Alfred, Edward the 
Black Prince, or Henry the Fifth, were 
expunged, merely because the events con- 
nected with them were too universally 
known to demand a repetition. 
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17 3 and 4, for something else^ read nothing lets. 

25 22, for king, read him ; 

34 12y /or norde, r«arf norder. 

40 8, for in, read on. 

66 6^ /or seems, read seem. 

76 7, /or daughter, rea(i daughters. 

89 19, for commissioners, read commissions. 

117 33, /or fort, reoif foot. 

148 22, for page 94, read 98. 

154 18, for was, read were. 
^04 7, /or Tabbman, r«a<f Taubman. 
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231 13, for antiquarians, reocf antiquaries. 

240 12, for becomes, read become. 

328 24, /or results, read result. 

345 17, for « clear and united," read a ** clear united." 
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i^^.F— Bya mistake of the printer, those passages of Bishop Wilson's 
life^ contained from page 151 to page 16!^ are marked with inrerted 
commas, which should not have been done. 
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THE ISLE OF MAN. 



CHAR I. 



JEarfy History of the Island, and of its first Kings f 
to the Accession of the House of Stanley. 

Th£ Isle of Man, though actually forming the 
centre of the British Empire, and occupying a 
Tery conspicuous station in the neighbourhood of 
many powerful states, was yet so little known to 
the ancients, or so little noticed by them, that the 
natives account for its acknowledged obscurity in 
those early times, by ascribing it to magical arts, 
thereby, as they say, it was purposely enshroud- 
ed in mists, for safety and defence. Latter 
times have, however, in a great measure cleared 
away this veil; and opened to its neighborn 
those scenes which I am about to describe* 

B 
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The island lies in the Irish sea between 55^ 
and 56^ north latitude, and 15® longitude ; it is 
about thirty miles in length; the breadth not 
more than ten at the greatest width ; and run«^ 
ning out to yery narrow points at the extreme 
ends. The circumference, seventy miles; and 
the contents of the whole, two-hundred and twenty 
square miles ; of which the centre is wholly oc- 
cupied by a range of heathy mountains, now 
partially exhibiting spots of cultivated ground. 

The bearing and distance of the island from par- 
ticular points is as follows : from the Calf to the Hill 
of Howth, S.W. i W. fifty-four miles : from Peele 
to the Copeland lights,N. W. i N. thirty^five miles: 
from the point of Ayre to the Mull of Galloway, 
N.W. by W. twenty-two miles : from Maughold 
Head to St Bees' light-house, £. N. E. | N. thirty 
miles: from Douglas to the N. W. Buoy at 
Liverpool, S. E. i S. sixty miles. 

The name of Man is supposed by some to refer 
to its situation amidst surrounding kingdoms^ from 
the Saxon word ** Mang/' or " Among ;" others 
bdieve it to be derived from Maune, the simame 
of St. Patrick ; but the natiyes who call it, in their 
own language. Manning, have a tradition that it 
was so designated from a prince who is still the 
hero of tiieir frtbles, called Mananan. The 
question, wfaicheyer way it is decided, is of Itttk 
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real interest^ except to antiqaarians ; to ii4iom 
I shall leave it, without farther oomment. 

This country has been in early times colonised 
by different sttttes. According to tradition, die 
first possessors were the ancient Britons; bnt 
when the northern nations made their violent 
irruptions into Great Britain, the Isle of Man 
became subject to the Scots, who were expelled 
byoneCnnedan,aDane ; for hisferociouscoardge 
simaraed the Dragon of the Isle. He who ia 
believed by the natives to be the founder and 
the legislator of their kingdom, is by them called 
Mananan Mac Lyr : they pretend (hat he wad 
son to a king of Ulster, and brother to Fergfo^II. 
who restored the monarchical government m 
Scotland 422 *. The old statnte bbok describes 
Inm thus: 

•* Mananan Mac "Lyr, the first man who heUI 
Man, was rnler thereof, and after whom the 
land was named, reigned many years ; and was 
a Faynim : he kept the land nnder mists by his 
necromancy ; if he dreaded an enemy, be woidd- 
of one man cause to seem one hundred; and that 
by art magic/* 

A late writer f speaking of this wondeHul 
peVMnaige, has ascertained, aa far ais such obscure 

^ iUikg MammtD, Anno iS/2. f Fkhartie. 

B 2 
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points can be ascertained, that his real name 
was OrbseniuSy son of Alladius, a prince of Ire- 
landi who was a famous merchant, on whom the 
title of Mananan was bestowed, in consideration 
of the traffic he carried on between Man and 
Ireland ; as was also the title of Mac Lyr, or 
Son of the Sea, from his extraordinary skill in 
navigation. 

It was probably before this prince flourished, 
as well as cotemporary with him, that the Druids 
had their establishment in the Island : in all like- 
lihood they had retired hither when driven out of 
Britain by the Romans ; of their actual residence 
there is undoubted proof; not only in the many 
vestiges remaining, but also in those peculiar 
features of their laws and customs, still extant. 
St. Patrick likewise,who landed in 444,^ mentions 
the reigning king as a necromancer of the name 
of Mananan, and describes the religion of the 
state to be Druidism. 

In the antiquities of Glastonbury there is a 
record of an expedition to Man in 516 f by the 
famous King Arthur; in which he effected the 
conquest of the island ; but afterwards restored it 
to its native prince; whom he also admitted 
an associate of the round table ; from which we 

« St. Patrick, Anno 444. f Alfred, 510. 
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must conclude him to have been an adept in the 
learning and valour of that romantic i^e, by 
which alone he could have attained to so high an 
honor. 

By what means the Danes obtained their foot- 
ing in this island is not clearly ascertained; 
though the traces of their possession are suffi- 
ciently distinct. To this day the simames of most 
of the principal families bespeak a Danish origin, 
as well as the title of the Tynwald hill : the high- 
est mountain is called Snafield, which is also the 
name of a mountain in Denmark. 

The first prince of this dynasty is called Orry, 
who having conquered the Orcades at last fixed 
his residence in Man, where he reigned long and 
peaceably, and at his death devised the kingdom 
to his son Guttred ^, who built Castle Riishen, 
960 f. After him, tradition enumerates four 
princes in the direct line, viz. 

Olave — Olain — ^Allen — Fingal. 

But their existence admits of no certainty, es- 
pecially as it is recorded that Guttred finished the 
castle of Rushen in 060, and in 970 j; the reigning 
prince was \^ Macon,'' as appears from cotempo- 
rary lustory ; so that if these four persons held 

^ Onry, about Anno 940. f Gnttred, 900. | Macon, 970. 
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the sceptre saccessiyely, they iMfit have be^i 
crowded into the short space of ten years. 

Soon after Macon's accession » he incurred the 
displeasure of Edgar, King of England, by whom 
he was deposed for refusing to do homage to him 
as his liege lord ; an act of contumacy which he 
afterwards repented and r^rieved; for altliougfa 
he was one of the eight tributary princes, who in 
&74 ^, rowed the barge of the conqoeror on the 
riyer Dee, yet was he subsequently restored not 
only to his principality, but even entrusted with 
the command of a fleet, with which he success- 
fully kept the sea against the Danes and Norwe- 
gians; and, according to Sir Henry Spehnan, 
obtained the honorary title of '' Prince of the Sea,** 
with the arms thenceforward appropriated to 
the island, being a ship in full sail, with the 
motto, ** Manniee Rex et Insularem.'* This 
continued to be the bearing till the conquest by 
the Scots in 1270, when the three legs were sub- 
stituted. 

How long Macon reigned is not known ; but 

tiiereipccurs cmly the name of one king (Synick) 

betweeju him and Gk>ddard, who succeeded A* J). 

1055 1, and in whose reign Harold Harfitger, a 

■• - " " ' 

. ^ Ma<H>B» Anno 974. f Ooddaid, ie&5. 
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Kmg of Norway, made a descent on Britain, ao- 
companied by one Goddard, sirnamed Oovan, 
the son of Harold the Black, (^ Iceland : the in- 
Taders being worsted in a g^eat battle at Stain- 
ford bridge, in England, sought their safety in 
flight; upon which occasion Goddard found re- 
fiige with his name-sake Goddard, King of Man; 
at whose court he was honourably entertained : 
to this hospitality he made the usual return of 
those predatory times ; for on the death of the 
Jung in the following year, his ungrateful guest 
reappeared with a great fleet, and after some re- 
verses expelled Fingal * the lawful heir, and es- 
tablished himself in his place, which happened in 
the year 1066 fv about the same time that Wil- 
liam of Normandy ascended the throne of 
England. 

Goddard Crovan reigned in peace till the year 
1082 |, when he died, leaving three sons, Lag- 
man, Harold, and Olave. Lagman succeed^ 
him, but was harassed by the rebellious conduct 
of his brother Harold, whom he at length over- 
came and put to death; an act of severity no 
sooner committed than repented of; and that 
with so much sincerity,^ that regardless of the 
safety of his kingdom, he determined to expiate 
his crime by a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; and ac- 

^ FiDgal, Anno 1066. f Goddard Crovan, 1066. 1 1082. 
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cordingly he took the cross, and set oat on his 
expedition from which he never returned, bot 
died in the Holy Land in 1087. ^ 

Olare, the third son of Goddard, by the death 
of his brother, became heir to the principality ; but 
being yet a minor, and the country in a very un- 
settled state he took refuge in the court of Henry 
the first, King of England ; and left the island 
open to the invasion of the neighbouring powers. 
Accordingly we find it was at this time seized by 
one Donald f ; but whether in his own right or as 
viceroy from a King of Scotland, which some 
writers affirm, is a doubtful point. 

His authority, however founded, was of short 
duration ; and he was expelled or removed undar 
the following circumstances : — Magnus, a king of 
Norway, having committed sacrilege, by opening 
the grave of St. Olave, was warned by a vision of 
the offended saint, that he must either perform 
the voluntary penance of quitting his dominions 
in Norway within thirty days, or that both king- 
dom and life would be taken from him at the end 
of that time. 

It appears that Magnus accepted the compro- 
mise, and having equipped an hundred and 
twenty sail of ships, and collected a large body of 
forces he departed within the limited space : but 

^ Lagman died. Anno 1087. t Donald, 1089. 
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his repentance or his fears seem to have produced 
no farther acts of self-denial: on the contrary , he 
carried rapine and violence wherever he went^ 
and having conquered a g^eat many of the isles of 
Scotland, he at length established himself in 
Man, after having driven out his predecessor 
Donald in 1098.^ Another account states, that 
this island was given to Magnus by Donald 
for his assistance in restoring him to the crown 
of Scotland, on which he had a claim : but whe- 
ther Magnus acquired his power by conquest or 
cession, the sovereignty of the isles was thence- 
forward for many years annexed to that of Man ; 
and he seems in other respects to have carried 
his power and insolence to a great length. 

First he made a descent on Anglesea, of which 
he soon completed the conquest ; and on his return 
he sent his shoes to Murchard, a king of Ireland, 
commanding him to bear them on his shoulders 
through his hall on Christmas-day, an indignity 
the Irish were much disposed to resent; but 
Murchard probably doubting his ability to make 
successful resistance, declared that he would not 
<mly *^ carry, but eat his shoes, rather than Mag- 
nus should be provoked to make an attack upon 
Ireland;'* and not content with fulfilling the 

* Magims, Anno 1098. 
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imperious orders he had received, he even dis- 
missed the ambassadors laden ivith presents. 

This servility, as might be expected, served 
but to invite fresh aggression; and the re- 
port of his messengers as to the fertility of the 
country, exciting the cupidity of this warlike 
prince, he actually set sail with sixteen ships, 
ordering the rest of his fleet to follow, with in- 
tention to make a descent on the coast of Ireland ; 
but as he unwarily landed with a few followers io 
reconnoitre, he was surrounded.by the Irish, and 
slain with his whole company, in the year 1 102. * 

On his death the Manx eagerly recalled their 
lawful prince, Olave; f who had been a refugee 
for the long space of sixteen years from his native 
country, and now returned to them in the prime 
of life, and possessed of all those accomplishments 
to be derived from so long a residence at one of 
tiie most polished courts in Europe. Immediately 
on his accession he set himself to improve the cha- 
racter and manners of his subjects : he founded 
the abbey of Rushen in 1104, { and greatly en- 
dowed the church, giving one third of the ty thes 
of the whole island to maintain the bishop, one 
third to the abbey for the education of youth, and 
the lemainder for the support of the parochial 



» Magnus killed. Anno 1103. f Olave, 1108; X OlsTe 
founded Rushen Abbey, 1104. 
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clergy. He ako reformed the laws^ and made 
many excdlent ordinances. 

In these laudable occupations he passed forty 
years ; at the end of which time he resolved to 
visit the king of Norway, and leave his son in 
that country to complete his education ; but this 
was an unfortunate excursion for him, and for the 
nation he had so wisely gfovemed; for on his 
return, he found the three sons of his brother 
Harold (who had hitherto dwelt peaceably in 
Dublin) had landed, and taking advantage of his 
absence, bad raised a great body of forces, and 
now made a demand of one moiety of the king* 
dom of the Isles. 

The right of these princes, as sons of the elder 
brother, seems to be undeniable; and accordingly 
Olave, (perhaps induced by the natural rectitude 
of his disposition,) appears to have intended ra- 
ther to enter into a compromise, than to repel 
their invasion by force : to this end he appointed 
a meeting at Ramsay for an amicable adjust- 
ment, in presence of the principal persons on 
both sides ; but the sons of EUirold (who are 
described as of cruel and ferocious dispositions, 
determined to end all negociation by an act of 
of violence ; Reginald the elder, taking advan- 
tage of the unguarded state of Olave, under pre- 
tence pf i^pproaching to palate him, raised his 
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battle axe, and at one blow struck off the head 
of his opponent ; this act of craelty and treachery 
was perpetrated in the year 1142*. 

The followers of Olave being thrown into con- 
stemation, were soon either dispersed or slain ; 
and the sons of Harold proceeded to divide the 
land amongst themselves, and their companions : 
but the various acts of cruelty of which they 
were guilty, were ill calculated to reconcile the 
natives to this change; and accordingly, when 
Goddard, the son of their beloved king Olave, 
returned from Norway in 1143t, he found the 
Manx prepared to receive him with open arms ^ 
and by their assistance he soon overcame his 
rivals, who all three fell into his hands : accord- 
ing to the usage of the times he condemned the 
two younger to lose their eyes, but the elder, 
who had murdered his father, was put to death. 

Goddard is described as a youth of extraor- 
dinary endowments; brave, active, generous; 
polished by a foreign education; and his own 
attractive quaUfications, reinforced by the me* 
mory of his father s wisdom and virtue, so that 
he became almost an object of adoration to his 
own subjects ; and it is even related that his 



* Olave killed. Anno 1142. t Goddard, 1148. 
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fame had extended to the neighbooring coun* 
tries, particularly to Ireland, M^hich people, en- 
vying the Manx the possession of a prince of 
such shining abilities, determined to share in the 
blessings of his administration; and in conse- 
quence the nobility of Leinster, actually elected 
bim to be their king in 1 147* : but Murchard, 
king of Ireland, not acquiescing in this dismem- 
berment of his dominions, sent his brother Oselby 
with three thousand horse, to surprise the city of 
Dublin, in which attempt he was defeated and 
slain by Groddard, who thereby settled himself 
in his newly-acquired possessions. 

This prosperity appears to have had an in- 
jurious effect on the character of Goddard, and 
perhaps to have excited the jealousy of his 
natural subjects; for on his return to Man, great 
discontents had sprung up amongst the people, 
originating in some acts of violence of which 
he had been guilty, in particular, the disposses- 
sing several persons of their land; amongst 
whom was one Thorfinus, the son of Otter, a 
man of great power, violent in his temper, and 
implacable in his enmity : this demagogue, co- 
vering his own desire of revenge, with a veil of 
patriotism, fomented the general irritation, and 



♦ Goddard king of Leinster, 1147. 
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even songht ftid from .Sttmmerledi a prince of 
Argyle, who had some distant claim, by mar- 
riage, to the sovereignty of the isles ; and was 
therefore easily persuaded to send bis son Dal- 
gal to make an invasion on Man. 

Goddard, though hasty and impetuous, was 
not Kkely to yield his station without resistance ; 
bat having equipped eighty ships, a dreadful 
battle was fought at sea, A.D. 1156*, when both 
indes being weary with slaughter, and the victory 
still doubtful, a compromise was at length en- 
tered into, by which Goddard ceded the northern 
division of the Isles to Dulgal : but this truce 
waB of short duration: in 1158 f Dulgal made 
another attempt on Man, and the natives rising 
against their kii^, Gk)ddard was driven out, and 
escaped with difficulty to Norway, where he re- 
mained in exile six years, whilst his rival Dulgal 
ertablished himself in his vacant dominions, and 
fluriied with this victory, conceived the project 
of subduing all Scotland to his power; for 
which purpose, in the year 11 64 J, he sailed 
with a great force from Ramsay, but was skin 
in the first onset at a place called Rheinfrien. 



* Sea-fight between Goddard and Dulgal, 1156. 

t Goddard expelled by Dulgai, 1158. 

t Dulgalkilled, and Goddard recalled, 1164. 
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Six years of absence had sufficed to obliterate 
the errors of their exiled king^ from the remem- 
brance of the Manx, who on the death of Dul- 
^1, evinced a disposition to return to his antho- 
nty, and invited him to resume his power ; but 
before he could avail himself of this change of 
fortune, .bis natural brother, Reginald, at the 
instigation of Thorfinus, who dreaded the return 
of Goddard, had gathered an armed multitude 
from the different Isles, and made an attempt to 
secure the sovereignty to himself: the people, 
though anxiods to preserve their allegiance to 
Goddard, were defeated in a battle fought on 
this occasion, probably for want of a leader; be* 
cause Groddard himself, landing four days after 
die contest, with a small body of forces gpranted 
to him by his friend and patron the king of 
Norway, found no difficulty in subduing Regi- 
nald, whom he committed to prison, with the 
greater part of his adherents. Thorfinus only 
escaped by sea, but sufiered shipwreck in his 
ffight. 

Goddard, corrected by adversity, devoted the 
rest of his days to the service and benefit of his 
people J and having entirely recovered his popu* 
larity, died in the year 1177 1> leaving three sons. 



^ Goddard dies, and his power is usurped by Reginald, 
1177. 
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Reginald, Olavci and Ivar ; of whom Olave, a 
minor, was appointed his successor, on account 
of the illegitimacy of Reginald the eldest. Bat 
this prince was far from submitting to such a 
disposition, and being possessed of those shewy 
characteristics which' often render persons po- 
pular, without any solid virtue to justify, or 
reward the partiality of the people, he had no 
difficulty in defeating his brother's right, and 
usurping his power. 

But his whole reign was disturbed by the con- 
sequences of this injustice. Olave had no sooner 
attained the age of manhood, than he entered 
into contention with the usurper; the Manx 
had by this time discovered that the rays which 
dazzle do not always warm or nourish; and, 
instigated equally by Olave's just claims, and a 
love of change, they were ripe for revolt ; when 
Reginald proposed a compromise, and ceded to 
Olave a certain share of the out isles, called the 
Lewis, for his support. The prince, though at 
first satisfied with this division, soon found it 
wholly inadequate to his necessities ; and in con- 
sequence, returning to Man, he presented himself 
before his brother, declaring that as it had pleased 
God to place him on the throne, he no way en- 
vied his advancement, but only entreated him to 
give him such a portion of land as would main- 
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tain him^ in that comfort and plenty, which he 
conld by no means find in the Lewis Isles. # 

Reginald, who probably had designed some- 
tiling else than to make his brother independent, 
porized for the moment; but on the following 
day caused him to be seized, and conveyed into 
Scotland, where he was kept a close prisoner by 
Reginald*s friend and ally, William, king of that 
country, for a space of six years ; when William 
dying, Olave was released by his son Alexander, 
and again returned to his native country : from 
this time Reginald seems to have maintained a 
feverish and uneasy existence ; in constant fear 
pf his^ rival, alternately contending and com- 
pounding with him, or endeavouring to bolster 
up (lis falling power by foreign alliances; amongst 
whom, his chief friend and patron appears to 
have been John, king of England, who granted 
him a knight's fee in Ireland, in 1212*. There 
was indeed a remarkable similarity in the for- 
tune and characteirs of these two princes; they 
l^irere both usurpers; both had alienated their 
people by tyranny and misconduct, and as if 
Regpnald had been determined to carry the 
parallel to its utmost extent, he actually imitated 



* Reginald obtaios a kaight^s fee from John of England, 
MIS. 

C 
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his superior in the refti^atton of his soYeieignty 
to the I8ee of Rome, whieh took place in the 
year 1219 ♦. 

But these efforts being unayailing to seeum 
him a peaceable possession, the people were stilt 
exposed to all the miseries of civil war : indeed* 
it is impossible to read the accounts of the long 
contest maintained, and the rarious battles fought^ 
both by sea and land, without astonishment, that 
so small a population should have been able to 
support such continual devastation without beittg 
entirely annihilated. 

After a tuibulent reign of almost forty yeatii» 
Reginald at last met his fate in a battle near 
the Tynwald hill, where he was slain: and the 
country exhausted and almost depopulated, at 
length submitted entirely to its lawful king 
Olave, who succeeded in the year 1296t. He 
made two voyages after this time) the one to 
appease' the king of Norway, who had conceived 
some displeasure at an omission of homage dad 
to him from Olave ; and the other to his patroo, 
Henry the Third of England, who, A.D. 1236 1^ 



^Resigosto Uie See of Rome, Anno 1310. 

t Regiittdd kilted, sad Olsye succeeds, Anno 1908. 

t Olave vbits England, Annp 1230* 
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^i^ttt^d a Safe condtict to die tSiiug of MdiH M 
come into Engkncl ; atid tlte same y^at b^ow^- 
^ on him forty martcs^ bne-^ltdi^ xjnatCers of 
coin^ and ftve tun of Wine» With fl Mmmissioti for 
the deface of the sea-cd^ to be continued au^ 
nually ito long to he sfaoald foithfally peifottn thl^ 

Oiave died in 12di ♦j at Ped caiitfe, 
(Whr<rh is( the ntst in totion miide Of that fytttes^.) 
Mkro\d,ihe son of Olave, >fcras thtefn ottly fourteekl 
y^rs otkgt, IkA li yobth of coh^idei^bie pfdtnise^ 
Md great ^^>ot)r(dar^y. Boon aft^r his Accession 
be Wilde a pfogf es^ through his dominions, con- 
sisting of nearly three hundred islands, leating 
Liaglan, his cousin, as vice^roy in Man ; who, it 
is pfobable, did not fulfil his trust with fidelity or 
l^detice, as the people being assembled at a Tyn- 
Ir&M court; f; instead of council fell to arms ; and in 
the fi^y, several per*)ns of consequence were slain, 
particularly one Joseph, a friend and confidant of 
the yodng king ; at which Harold was so much 
incensed, that he returned hastily, and with ail 
iitowed determination to punish the offenders i 
tiaglan, apprehending the Consequences, fled with 
Ooddard, the youngest son of (Nave, intending to 

* Okre dio, Md is soeeeeded by hit son Haroid, 12d7« 
t Gfcat dkntbtoce at tb^ l^nwald, 1290. 
c 2 
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take reiug;e in Wales, bat was shipwrecked, with 
the young prince, and his. retinue. 

A new disturbance was excited in the year 
1249 ^, by the King of Norway, who sent com- 
missioners to seize the revenue of the island, un- 
der a plea that Harold had neglected to pay per- 
sonal homage at his court. The King of Man, 
being determined to fulfil this duty without fur- 
ther delay, took a voyage to Norway, where he 
remained two years, during which time he es* 
tablished himself in the friendship of his liege 
lord, and also secured the affections of his eldest 
daughter, a princess of great beauty and accom- 
plishments. 

Having obtained the full confirmation of his 
rights in Man and the islands, he returned to his 
dominions ; and such was the prosperous condi- 
tion of his affairs, that his alliance was sought by 
the kings of Scotland and Ireland; and being 
invited to go into England in the year 1247 f, 
he was received there with unusual distinction 
by Henry III., who bestowed on him the order 
of knighthood with his own hand ; an honour in 
those days reserved for high birth and eminent 
talents alone ; after which, loaded with presents. 



* Revenue seised by the King of Norway, Anno 1249* 
t Harold fbiU England, about the year 1247* 
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Httdd returaed to his native land. Encouraged 
by the flourishing state of his affairs, he imme- 
diately afterwards made proposak to the King of 
Norway for his daughter ; which being accepted, 
he set sail, attended by the bishop of Man and a 
numerous train of nobles and ladies, to fetdi his 
bride home with the honour due to her station. 

The marriage was celebrated at the court of 
Norway with great* festivity ; and shortly aftei^ 
wards Harold, impatient to present his beautiful 
bride to his expecting subjects, set sail on his re- 
turn ; but was unhappilly driven on the coast of 
Ragland, in Wales, where he perished, with his 
young queen, and nearly all the nobility of Man 
and the isles, in 1248. * 

This lamentable catastrophe opened the way 
fdr the succession of Reginald, f the second son of 
Olave, who enjoyed his unexpected acquisition a 
very short time, being slain in the first month of 
his reign by a knight named Ivar; but what was 
the cause of quarrel is not stated : he left an in- 
fant daughter named Mary ; but the Manx un- 
accustomed to a female sovereign, wholly disre- 
garded her claims, and seem to have turned their 
attention to Mi^us, the youngest and only re- 

* HafoM drowned. Anno 1248. t Succeeded by Re- 
ginald, who b sltitt in tingle combat by Ivar, Anno 1248. 



Upr^onlcl be pyociiire ^ cwArow^Q^ of h)^ ||tl|i9 
^qm ^0 Ki»g of Norway, tiU alte? t^ffp yofi^ «*- 

8otm bwai?d* Tbft Croqwp^ inj^ptionft widfiibgr 
bJ3) pi;^Qfl«f»Qns Ip^ o^er Qonptriopi, bM gi^^tly 
DT^Ake^^ 1^ origip^l source, Norwi^y bad fv^ 
Gm0 oeotuRiieK. iprfAd i$« ,«rm$. or^r fipijopq ; it 
bftd ffii^m kii^ to Boglandi am} Sioily j 4u)w 
to KormRitfljr ; and beld th(^ wYoi^ignty of tb« 
iatea for tworbiiAdr^ years; but vtuj, ^ Uni^ 
ccifd9, in gceat dangor of beoombig » pwy to.di^ 
risiDg power of Denmark. 

At length Magnw hftving $qc^w^ the recog- 
Bition of bis anthorily, returned to.bii little ^tato j 
b«l sensible to tb§ falliag power of bis ^mkvk 
ally, he adopted the policy of prpvidlQg a. fri^td 
whose strength and influence might be hiB fature 
support; and withUiis yiew, he turned his eyi^ 
to England, whither he made a Yoy^gi^ in 1266,t 
and met with as favourable a reception as bis 
brother Harold had done in a former visit. 

The year after his return, Magnus consecmtod 



• Haiold SQooeeded by Hagniu, Amio 1940. t Magnus 
Mghttd in Eiigbadby Hanry UU AaSQ ISM^ 
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Ae fJbVey of Unriieii, of vrhkh |;h6 foandatioii 
Iml beeo l^id ane-hnx^red and thirty years ; and 
in 1266 * he died without issue, being the last 
kiug of the race of Croddard Croyao* 

jkt the denA of Magnus; Alexanderit ^^g 
of SeoHandp an etiterprising and warlike prinoe» 
begim to seize such of tbe oat >les as by most 
eoarenieiit for him; and though the King of 
Nwway, finding himself qnittde to defend these 
dittant partb of his dommions, offered to com- 
yonnd by resigning^ one half of the isles on con- 
dition of being lefi^ in unmolested possession of 
the rosidne, yet Alexander treated the proposal 
with cwtempt^.md avowed biir intention to win^ 
INT lose the whole* 

Dhe Manx, witli that courage a long coarse of 
warfare naturally creates, for some time resisted 
Ae Scottish invasion ; and putting thanselves 
under the command of Ivar, who had muried 
the widow of Magnus, and aspired to the so*- 
vereign power, many battles were fought, with 
various success, till the year 1270 :(;, when Alex- 
ander sent a numerous army, under the command 
of two distinguished leaders, Alexander of 



^Msgniis comeoratei Ratheii Abbey and diet. Anno 
1265. t Alexander of Soottand^ attacks Man and tbe 
iilesy Anno 19W. ;|; Scots fioally successful. Anno 1S70. 
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Paisley, and John Comyn, ^ and a decirive 
engagement taking place at Rannesway, after a 
long and arduous contest, Ivar was slain, with 
five-hundred and thirty-seven of the flower of the 
-people; and the kingdom of Man and the isles 
totally reduced : in token of which, the King of 
Scotland erased the ancient bearing of the Manx, 
and substituted the three leg^, which arms they 
have borne ever since. 

A short time previous to this fatal event, the 
young princess Mary, had, by the care of her 
guardians, been removed (with all her deeds 
and charters) from the impending danger, and 
conducted into England, where she continued 
to reside many years; whilst the Scots maintain- 
ed their power by such acts of craelty and op- 
pression, as almost entirely sunk the spirits and 
courage of the natives ; who from the generoas 
fierceness of character for which they had for- 
merly been celebrated, were now degenerated 
into a sullen negligence ; till at last rendered 
desperate by outrage, the whole mass rose against 
their oppressors, determined either to drive them 
out, or fall to a man in the ejBbrt. 

By the interposition of the bishop f, this 

* John Comyo, afterwards a candidate for the crown of 
Scotland, 
t No other name is given this diocesan but Richard ; be 
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▼iolent ebalKtion was diverted ; and the oppo- 
nents were persuaded to pat the dispute upon 
the issue of a combat between thirty men on 
each side. 

Unfortunately, however, the Manxmen lost 

the day, the whole of their thirty champions {fXL 

on the field of battle, whilst the Scots lost only 

twenty-five. This last struggle proved to the 

king of Scotland the necessity of altering the 

system by which he had attempted to govern ; 

and in consequence he sent over one Maurice 

Okeriair^, a wise and prudent magristrate, who 

set himself so efiectually to compose difierences^ 

and correct abuses, that he succeeded in a great 

measure in allaying the animosities of the two 

parties, as is clearly proved by the remarkable 

circumstance of his having caused thirty cross 

marriages to be celebrated in one day. He 

held the government only three years, when 

he died, equally regretted by both sides, A. D. 

1282 f. 
Two Scottish governors are noticed after king 



IB said to have been an EoglishmaD, and was promoted to 
the See by Magnus. 

^ Maurice Okerfair, a Scottish governor. Anno 1278. 

t Died, Anno 1282. 
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BwDnug, wko waa s\w m 1387^, and Doaadd^ 
i^.person of Itagk rank; but how- long he held tho 
gyHremoieot is nnoortaini for in tho year 128Qf, 
Edwardi king of England, bestowed the Isle of 
IMbti on Walter de Hunt^rcombe^.it having been 
mrrend^red to him by the Scottish' coamM»- 
siciiers* In the following year JBdward restored 
it. to Jcrfin. Baliol y yet it does pot appear that 
Im eyer took possession of it; the Sootkish nation 
being at this, time distracted by intestine broils 
between Bmce and Baliol: of whichf.at Ifisty 
king Bdward^ being appointed umpire^ he made 
an excursion to Pioth, AJ)» 12024:4 as it was 
Aen called John's tow»i whe^a. Mary^ the 
daughter of Beginaldt late king of Maoi pre* 
sented herself^ with her, charteri^.and o£fered to 
do homage to the king of England for the crown 
wbich she chimed^ but was answeredt. that 
she must proseente her rig^ before the kiqg of 
Seottand who then held it: after. wlueb the affur 
seems to have rested^ bat was revived in.th^ 



« Bremnw, another governor. Anno 1287. 

t Sir Walter de Huntercombe obtains the Isle from Ed- 
ward, king of England, Anno 1289. 

X MfiSjp daughter of R^;inald^ prefers her claims before 
Edward L Anno 1202. « 
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tMriQrrtluriJt 4;^f the ^am^ reigo, wban Jkhn d^ 
Wnldeb^of presentecl a petition ta paiiiam^nk 
9tatiqg the rights of the md Mary^ then hia 
wi£^; hat she dying whikt the quetitioa renuyined 
V94ecidedf hef right deicended to her sqa W\}h 
Vi^mf whot in 1m($ tprOf claimed the Isle of IMbm 
aod the adjacent Isles, as true and lawful heir* 
Attbp dmth of fklward L 1307, his sqcceasof 
Hdward II* entirely overlooking these daioQic^ 
mk^d the Island to his awn vm$ and in one year 
9iade no less than three several granto to> se 
vsmy of his favourites ; Piers de Qaveston* Qilr 
bevt de McGascaU, and lastlyi to Henrious do 
Bollp Minto, in 1308-9 ^ 

]^y Lord Ck>ke also tells ^ pne Simon dn 
l^ntacnte^ i^ lai3t# who. had intruded hionelf 
mto the principality in the 6th of ildwand XL 
tm which he was atteohed to answier at the suit 
of the king. 

The affiftirs of this little state seem to bav^Q 
been left in g;reat conibsion till the accession of 
Bdward IIL when a grand<*daaghter and sole 
descendant of Mary, the daughter of Reginald* 
once more revived her claims, and demanded 



* Three gnnto of the Iiland* made by Bdwtrd IL kk the 
yrsn 1M6 apd 1800. 
t Simon de BIwtlciiW ¥md tbf blsod^ Apoo }913t 
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the protection of the king of England, who hav* 
ing satisfied himself of her hereditary rightsr, 
bestowed her in marriage upon a valiant knight. 
Sir William de Montacute, and withal granted 
them such effectual aid both in ships and men, 
tha^ Sir William in a short time drove out the 
Scots, and to the infinite joy of the Manx re* 
Mored the sovereignty in the right line, A. D. 
1844* 

But this satisfaction was veiy short-lived ; Sir 
William, in the prosecution of his Lady's claims, 
notwithstanding the assistance of his sovereign, 
had contracted so large a debt, that his only 
means of discharg^g it was by mortgaging his 
newly acquired possessions, for seven years, to 
Antony Beck, Bishop of Durham, who, taking 
advantage of the footing he had obtained, in the 
next reign obtained firom Bichard II. a grant 
for his life, A. D. 1377 f^ but at his decease it 
reverted once more to the natural heir William 
de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, by whom it 
was sold in the year 1395 1, to Sir William 
Scroop, afterwards Earl of Wiltshire, who lost 



* Island restored in the right line* Anno 1844* 
[ t Granted to the Bishop of Durham for life, Aimo 1377. 
t Sold to Sir William Scroop, Anno 1895. 
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his life in the begiuning of the contest between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. 

The next temporary possessor was Henry 
Piercy, Earl of Northmnberland, first the ally, 
and afterwards the enemy of Henry lY. in con- 
sequence of whose rebellion the Island was seized 
to the king's use, by Sirs William and John 
Stanley, to the last of whom the king made a 
grant for one year, A. D. 1406, which was 
afterwards revoked, and a new grant passed the 
great seal, A.D. 1407*» bestowing the island, 
castle peel,* and lordship of Man, and all the 
islands pertaining thereto, with all royalties, 
regallities, and franchises, on him and his heirs, 
in as full, and ample a manner, as had been 
granted to any former lord or king, to be held 
of the crown of Great Britain, per homagium 
legium, paying to the king a cast of falcons at 
his coronation. 



^ Given to Sir Joba Stanley, by Henry IV. Anoo 1407. 
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CHAP. n. 

t 

History of the Bishops from St. Patrick^ th§ 
first Founder of Christianity^ to the Time 
when tfie Patronage of the See was granted 
to Sir John Stanley ; with Conjectures as to 
the Condition of the Manx under their Native 
Prifices. 



Mavik^ brougbt the civil history down to this 
epoch, I shall look back to the ecdesiastical 
records daring the same period, and then in- 
dulge a few conjectures on the general state of 
the country, and the character of the inhabitants 
during these turbulent ages. 

The founder of Christianity in the Isle of Man 
was St. Patrick, who, in the year 444^, making 
a Toyage with a company of thirty religious 

* St. Patrick foundf Christianity, Anno 444* 
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persons from Liverpool to Irehtnd, whither they 
Mrere bound to preach the gfospel, was, by the 
interposition of providence, driven into this 
idand, where he arrived in the latter end of the 
reign of Mananan Mac Lyr, whom he fcmnd, to- 
gether with his people, sunk in idolatry, and as 
he tays, much g^ven to magic. 

]^y his persuasive eloqo^ice and the miracles 
fie was enabled to perform, he soon mad^ a won- 
derful progress in awakening a better spirit, sd 
that although his stay in this island was limited 
to three years, he is stated in that short time, 
with the help of his followers, to have completely 
effected the conversion of the natives, or to have 
expelled those who remained obstinate in their 
errors.' which last particular I am much inclined 
Co question. In escamining the operations of 
Christianity during the first ages, we cannot but 
perceive the immediate influence of a supreme 
power in its estabfishment ; and that even with-* 
out such influence, the potent example of St. 
[Patrick and his companions, should have pro* 
duced conviction in the minds of a community, 
such as the Manx must then have been, is far 
less wonderful, than that die same doctrines and 
instnmittits should have operated, aa we know 
they did, on th^ luxurious and philosoj^cal 
people of Greece and Rome. 
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But to expel those, whom they failed to con- 
vince, appears wholly inconsistent with the fun- 
damental doctrines of that religion, which 
prescribes peace with all men. The lives of 
the early teachers were wholly governed by the 
sublime precepts they had received ; and it re- 
mained for later times to twist these doctrines 
into instruments of oppression, or expulsion : but, 
however this was, it is well ascertained, that the 
church of Christ was actually founded at the time 
above stated, and that the inhabitants of Man 
never afterwards fell back, into the dark regions 
of Paganism. 

When St. Patrick recpmmenced his voyage to 
Ireland, he appointed Germanus^ his successor, 
who died before his patron, when Connindrius 
and Romulus, two persons of eminent piety ^d 
learning, were deputed to supply his place. 

The chronicle of early Bishops, like that of 
the kings, is very defective, one or both of these 
last mentioned divines are believed to have sur- 
vived St. Patrick five years, which brings us to 
A. D. 478 tf after \iirhich the Manx have a legend 
of St. Manghold ; who, having been cs^tain of 
a banditti in Ireland, either as a punishment, or 



• Gknmuias appointed bbhop. Anno 448. 

t Conuindriiu and Romulus bishops, Anno 47S« 
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taiccording to other accoants by a voluntary act 
of penance, was manacled hand and foot» and 
being in this state committed to the waves, in a 
small boat, was driven ashore on that part of the 
island, which, from this memorable event was 
named St. Maughold's head. 

Being released from his perilous situation, he 
retired to the mountains, and consecrating his 
life to acts of devotion, became so exemplary for 
his piety, that he was at length elected bishop, 
by the unanimous wish of the people. The 
existence of St. Maughold as bishop of Man, 
is further confirmed, by the tradition of St 
Bridget's having been induced by his reputation 
for sanctity, to make a voyage from Ireland, to 
receive the veil at his hands ; according to Hey- 
lin, he died 578 *. 

In the year 600 the bishopric was occupied 
by Coranusf, tutor to the sons of Eugenius IV., 
king of Scotland, after whom there is no regu- 
lar trace of the succession of diocesans, until the 
eleventh century. During this long interval an 
error sprung up, which gives the foundation 
of this bishopric to Pope Gregory, A.D. 840 j 
the ground of which mistake was, that the 

* St. Maughold, bishop, died Aimo 578. 
t Coranus bishop, Aono 600. 
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bishopric of the isles had its beginning abont 
this time, being erected by St. Colambus^, pro- 
bably a bishop of Man ; \?lio founded the abbey 
of Hye, in the Island of lona, which monastery 
was, for a length of time, the cathedral of the 
isles : whose bishops were thenceforward styled 
Episcopns Sodorensis, as some say, from a village 
named Sodor, in the vicinity of the abbey ; but 
as is conjectured, with much more probability, 
by others, from the division of the isles, into 
northern and southern, in the Norwegian lan- 
guage norde and suder, especially as it is ascer- 
tained to have been after the Isle of Man feD 
into the hands of the Norwegians, that the 
bishops bore the title of Sodor and Man. 

The only authentic record at this time sup- 
posed to be in existence, is a manuscript, appa- 
rently copied from the Abbey Roll of Rushen, 
whidi says, that ** although they had a traditional 
*^ succession of bishops from St. Maughold, yet 
^* they were not certainly known; and therefore, 
^' it was thought proper to omit them, and begin 
'^ fr^m the time of king 6oddardCrovan,in whose 
^* reign Heynumdus or Weymundus is recorded 
*^ to have been bishop of Man, and his decease is 



* Bishopric of the asks foo&ded by St. Calambus, Anno 
840. 
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^ dated A. D. 1161^ i' but this is an evident 
anacfaroDisin ; insteaii of Goddard Crovan it must 
have been Croddard, son of Olave, \?bo was tbe 
reigning king in the time of Hamundus. 

After ium followed Gamaliel, an Englishman, 
^wlio lies buried at Peterborough, in Northamp- 
tonshire, and was succeeded by Reginald, a 
Norwegian, to whom the clergy granted thirds 
of the livings, in lieu of all episcopal exactions, 
A.D. 1160 1 : Reginald was the first bishop con- 
secrated by the archbishop of Drontheim in 
Norway, to which see that of Man was consi- 
dered as subordinate. 

After him, Michael, a Manxman, sat bidiop, 
1203 1. Then Nicholas de Melsa, abbot of 
Fumess, who resigned 1216 H, and made way for 
Regiaald, n^hew to Olave II. 

His successor John perished by fire 1230$, 
when a divine, caUed Simon, occupied the 
diocese; he was eminent for virtue and learning, 
and died at Kirk Michael, A.D. 1239f . 

* Wjonnidiis, bishopy died Abdo 1151. 

t The clergy give tithes of their lifiags to tbe bishop, 
^nito 1160. — Query. Was this in addition to the third 
given by Olave, in 1104, see page 14. 

t Miehael, Anno 1203. 

II Nicholas de Melsa, Anno 1216. 

§ John, Anno 1280. IT Simon, Anno 1239. 

d2 
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Laurence, a Manxman, after being several 
years archdeacon, was elected to the bishopric, 
but never sat, being unfortunately drowned 
with Harold, and his queen, in 1243: or, ac- 
cording to Sacheverel, who is corroborated by 
.the chronicle of the kings in 1248*. After him 
the see was vacant for six years, and then occu- 
pied by Richard, an Englishman ; in his time' 
the island fell under the power of the Scots, 
whose king, Alexander, on the death of Richard, 
in 1274 fy appointed Marcus Galvadiensis ; but 
the natives, irritated by the cruelties of their 
invaders, resisted his establishment, and drove 
him from the country, in consequence of which 
outrage, he procured an interdict to be passed 
against themi, but being recalled, he laid a duty 
called a smoak-penny on every house, by way of 
commutation. He died in exti'eme old age, and 
was buried in St. Germans. 

His successor, Maurice, also a Scotsman, was 
sent prisoner to London, by Edward I. when he 
possessed himself of the island, 1287 j; : and 
his place was supplied by Allen of Galloway, 
who died 1321 1|. 

• Laurence, Anno 1248. t Richard^ 1274. 

I Marcus GralTadiensis died. Maurice dispossessed. 
Anno 1287. 

II Allen died Anno 1321. 
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Gilbert, the next bishop, sat only two years, 
1323*. Brennus, three years, 1327 f. 

Thomas then governed the church fourteen 
years, he was the first who exacted twenty 
shillings by way of procuration, from the clergy : 
and likewise claimed the tythe of all aliens' goods, 
he died Sept. 20, 1348 1. 

William Russel was elected by the clergy, 
and consecrated by pope Clement, at Avignon : 
this was the first prelate who shook off the su- 
premacy of Drontheim ; he was abbot of Rushen 
eighteen years, and bishop of Man twenty-six ; 
he died 1374 1|. 

The clergy on his decease, again exercised 
their right of electing a bishop, and their choice 
fell upon John Duncan, a native, who, going to 
Avignon, to be confirmed by Pope Gregory, 
was made prisoner on his return, and lay in irons 
two years at Bologna, in Picardy : from whence 
he was forced to ransom himself by the payment 
of five hundred marks, an enormous sum in 
those days, and implying great dignity in the 
person on whom it was imposed : he died 



* Gilbert died Aono 1323. 
t Brennus died Anno 1327. 

I Thomas died Anno 1348. 

II WUliam Rnssel died Anno 1374. 
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1306^^ and was succeeded by Robert Wilby, 
who held the see twenty-two years. 

After him sat John Sperton, the first bishop, 
mentioned in the Manx records, and the lart 
before the island devolved to the house of 
Stanley. 

^ John Duncan died Anno 1890. 
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CHAP. III. 

Conjectures respecting the Situation of the Manx 
under their Native Princes — Account <f Sir 
John Stanley — Manner of holding a Tynwald 
Cowrt — remarkable Decision of Deemsters re- 
specting the Rights of the Keys — Discontent of 
the People — umettled State of Landed Pro- 
perty — Thomas, Second Earl of Derby , ex- 
changes the Title of King for that of Lord 
of Man. 

Xhis being the commencement of a fresh era, 
I think it cannot be nnentertaining to inquire 
what was the state of the country, when it fell 
into the possession of its new sovereigns, as well 
as what bad been the early characteristics of the 
people J subjects now so fieur involved in obscu- 
rity, that I am aware my conjectures can only be 
founded, on analogy, and must after all issue in 
vaexe possibility, Of at moBi probability. 
When we consider the situation of the Isle 
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of Man, surrounded by rival states, from whom it 
was continually exposed to invasion, it seems 
unequestionable, that the character of the peo- 
ple, must have been bold and warlike: the 
very tenure by which they held their posses- 
sions, included courage and skill to defend 
them : and accordingly we find their native 
hardihood celebrated in various occasions, and 
however insignificant the island may now ap- 
pear in comparison with other nations of Europe, 
its rank during the time of which I am treating 
must be estimated on a very difierent scale, 
when all the neighbouring countries were broken 
into small principalities under various and op- 
posing sovereigns ; the domain of Man, even 
without the numerous isles dependent on it, was 
in extent equal to many petty kingdoms, both in 
France and England. 

Nor are we to estimate the attainments of its 
principal inhabitants, by any thing we see in. 
later times ; the kings of Man were repeatedly 
distinguished for prowess, and they were asso- 
ciated with the most exalted and chivalric cha- 
racters of those romantic ages. The qualifica- 
tions necessary to attain this honour, were 
undaunted courage, an unbending spirit, and all 
the scholastic learning of the times : endow- 
ments which could not subsist alone, and though 
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ihese were frequently accompanied by great 
vices, yet were they in many instances adorned 
by uncommon virtues, and although in a future 
period we shall find the people little benefited 
or improved by the superior qualities of their 
rulers ^, yet in those days, when the kings lived 
amongst them, and by keeping in Man, the court 
of the independent isles, must necessarily have 
drawn the chief of the nobility into its focus, if 
not as constant residents, yet as occasional 
visitors to, or attendants on the sovereign, it can 
hardly be doubted that the benefit of such asso- 
ciation must have circulated through the whole 
mass. 

Another corroborating proof of the relative 



* Camden says, ** that the early kings created barons, 
'' knights, and esquires, but the lords of the house of 
'* Stanley conferred no titles of honour : that the one should 
** exercise, or the other relinquish this right, must have 
'* arisen from the different ranks they had to govern, when 
" the people "were more elevated in character, titles and 
** distinctions would follow of course : but these could 
" neither be bestowed, nor would they be desired by mere 
*' ignorant peasants, such as the Stanley's had to govern." 
Camden further states, '' that in his time there were only 
" six families of note in the island, though there had for- 
" merly been much nobility/^ 



1 
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rank of these islanders, is dedudble from the 
station occupied by their fagitive princess, when 
compelled to quit her native land: for though 
divested of her property, yet we perceive that 
she mnst have maintained a certain dignity at 
the English court ; her petitions for redress were 
presented to the king in person, the alliance con- 
tracted by her was in the first class of nobility, 
and her descendants seem to have been regarded 
as royal in all the proceedings which took place 
for their restoration. 

Hector Boethius says, ** that Man was in those 
^ days the seat of all honest learning and emdi- 
** tion :'' other authors mention it as the mansion 
of the muses. The language itself bears evi- 
dence to these truths, for though it is a dialect 
of the Erse, yet it is emuellished with many 
words, and even whole sentences, derived and 
scarcely altered from the Latin. 

Cotemporary historians mention the Isle of 
Man as the academy for educating the princes 
of Scotland : Eugenius lY.^ a king eminent for 
talent and virtue, spent nine years in this retreat, 
and as a strong testimony of the advantages 
attainable here, he consigned his two sons to 
pursue the same course under the guidance of 
the wise and pious Bishop Coranus; for it is 
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even recwded that previous to the establish* 
inent of Christianity^ the discipline of these 
schools was adranced to a high pitch of reputa- 
tion. 

Ederias and Corbred, saraamed Gald, for his 
extensive learning, both received their educa-* 
tion under the Druids of Man, together with 
Eogenius II. Cognatellus, and Kinnatellns : all 
kings of Scotland. Thes^ circumstances form 
a mass of evidence, not easily controverted, and 
however a subsequent course of events may (as 
I must confess they have done) have erased all 
trace of scholastic knowledge, yet is not this 
more to be wondered at, than the total change 
which has been effected in the face of the 
country itself: which has so completely lost one 
feature as to excite considerable doubts whether 
it ever existed — ^I allude to the forests, which we 
may gather from several circumstances, formerly 
flooridied over the whole island! That sudi 
was the case, appears from the roots and even 
whole trees which are to this day frequently 
dug out from the bogs and turbaries ; besides 
which, vroods and forests were so essentially 
necessary to the Druids, that without them the 
performance of their religious rites would have 
been impossible. 

In the chronicle of the kings of Man, is also 
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an anecdote of Goddard Grovan^ who, as that 
author relates, having been defeated in two 
descents, '^ what he could not bring to pass by 
force, he effected by policy : for gathering to- 
gether a great multitude, he came again in the 
night to the haven called Ramsay, and having 
hid three hundred men in a great wood on the 
the brow of a hill called Sceafield, he by this 
ambush, gave a turn to the battle, and secured 
his success." 

There is also an ordinance in the Statute 
book dated 1504, where the duty of a forester is 
explicitly laid down, implying, beyond a doubt, 
not only the existence of forests, but that they 
occupied a very considerable extent of the coun- 
try* 

, But although I have found some data on 
which to ground my hypothesis, of the learning 
and dignity of this people, as well as in one 
particular of the fertility of the soil, I confess 
myself wholly at a stand, as to their legislature, 
population, or commerce. For the first we 
have reason to beheve that the kings, though 
completely despotic, had yet adopted some of 

* Camden says, " there are no woods now in the island^ 
" though in former times there were great store in all parts 
"of it." 
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the customs of the neighbouring countries, and 
that like feudal lords they governed by a 
council of elders, or wise men, which in this case 
was borrowed, both in form and name, from th^ 
Danes; being called a Tynwald from the Danish 
word Ting, a court of justice, and " wald" 
fenced ; and although this assembly in its. pre- 
sent form has an appearance of popular govern- 
ment, yet it was in its origin materially differ- 
ent, being really a body picked out by the 
Lord or King; assembling at his command — 
dissoluble by his pleasure — and consequently 
only an instrument to enforce his authority and 
secure its operation. ^ 

The deemsters are of great antiquity, and 
have ever been held by the people in such re- 
verence and respect, that it is clear they must 
have originated from some sacred source : their 
power indeed even to this time, bears a strong 
resemblance to the institutions of the Druids, 
who, combining both priest and magistrate in 
one person, were made the depositories of the 
laws, which they were even forbidden to commit 
to writing, lest they should fall into the hands of 
the uninitiated; and this precaution has been 
observed to a very late date, nor is it wholly laid 
aside at this day. In the statute book it is de- 
clared, " that as to written laws there were none 
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such known, since die days of king Orry ;^' and 
it appears by the same authority^ that for a 
length of time after the Stanleys came into 
power, custom still induced stn application, to 
the deemsters, to decide all doubtful questions ; 
and that their interpretation of the laws passed 
for full and sufficient authority : though by what 
intuitiye or prescriptive right these men became 
such adepts in legal knowledge, is not declared. 

The population during the Norwegian success 
sion is at this time very difficult to ascertain : but 
I conjecture it must have been internally more 
considerable, or else have been greatly aug- 
mented from the out-isles ia former ages ; dse 
would the continual warfare in which the people 
were eng^ed, have completely drained the 
island of inhabitants ; and which indeed appears 
to have been nearly effected during the last 
contest with the Soots. 

The Manx must also have possessed a flourish- 
ing navy *, several sea-fights being upon retord, 
in which, from one to two hundred ships were 
engaged : these no doubt were vessels of small 
burthen, but sqfficient to assert their power at 



* The island, in former times, was well stored with 
shipping, being able to equip a fleet of fonr-score sail, 
though now they have not a bark above forty tons burthen. 
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sea, and prevent the approach of invaders to the 
coast, as. well as to facilitate the conununications 
with the out-isles, and carry on the little com- 
merce maintained with the neighbooring coun- 
tries; which however must have been very 
limited, it not being likely that the Manx ever 
possessed any superfluities for the purpose of 
barter, except perhaps what they derived from 
their fishery, or the increase of cattle : bnt of 
the precious metab, or any other valuables, to 
create an extensive trade, there is no trace of 
such having been in existence. 

Presuming from what has been said, that this 
island, in the time of its early kings, held a 
different rank in this quarter of the globe, from 
that which must be assigned to it, after the 
great change of their government ; it remains 
to account for the alteration, which will not be a 
task of any great difficulty. 

In other countries, combination and union, 
by increasing the physical force of the people, 
and multiplying their resources, have raised them 
to a pinnacle, no longer admitting of compari- 
son : whilst here, the fall of the nobility ! — the 
frequent changes of sovereignty ! — and the in- 
ducements held out to individuals, possessed 
either of talents or property, to emigrate from 
a sinking to a rising state, must 'necessarily 
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have operated to cloud the scene of Manx pros- 
perity. 

When fame and fortune depended on mere 
bodily prowess, the natives of Man were as 
likely to obtain their share as any other indi- 
viduals ; but when adventitious aids bacame re- 
quisite to pave the way, it was a natural conse- 
quence, that all who could do so, would follow 
where prosperity pointed. 

Besides all this, the frequent transfers, and 
sales of the island, were, in themselves, enough 
to eradicate the last traces of national spirit : to 
sell a whole people without reference to their 
wishes, or reservation of their rights, implies a 
race of slaves, wholly deprived of the power 
either to resist or even to make conditions; 
and before the Manx could have been reduced 
to this ebb, repeated convulsions must have 
weakened the whole political frame, and sunk 
them into such a state of apathy, that the single 
good of a bare existence was nearly all of which 
they were capable. 

Such seems to have been the condition of the 
people when the Stanleys took possession of 
the island ; their kings destroyed ! their nobility 
dispersed! and scarcely an individual left in 
the country of a rank above the peasantry. The 
history of a people so depressed can be little 
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tDore Ihan an account of their rulers^ and ac- 
cordingly we find, for more than three cen- 
turies, scarcely an event unconnected with the 
memoirs of their lords, from whence I have en- 
deavoured to trace out such particulars as relate 
to the island. 

In speaking of the illustrious house of Stanley, 
I shall follow the account given by Mr. Sea- 
combe, who published their historj^ in 1741, and 
seems, with uncommon pains, to have collected 
all particulars relative to them or their posses- 
sions. He affirms, in contradiction to Camden, 
and other writers, that the family, bearing the 
name of Stanley, or Stonely, werfi settled in 
England, long before the conquest : that they 
held large possessions in the north of Stafford- 
shire; but that an heiress of this house being 
united to one Adam de Audithley, a favourite 
of William of Normandy, gave rise to the 
idea that the Stanleys came in with the Con- 
queror: whereas the name was really adopted 
from the mother: as was frequently the case 
when large possessions descended in the female 
line. 

The genealogy is, by the same Author, very 
clearly traced out in all its branches, down to 
Sir William Stanley, the seventh male heir, who, 
in 1354, had issue two sons, William and John. 

B 
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Although both these gentlemen bore a distm- 
guished part in the history of those days, I shaH 
confine my relation to thelatter, as first possessor 
of the lordship of Man. 

Sir John, the date of whose birth* is rather 
uncertain, could not however have been more 
than twenty years of age, when he bore the rank 
of captain at the battle of Poictiers, where he 
greatly distinguished himself: and during the 
truce, which immediately followed this memoraUe 
victory, be set out on the tour of Europe, visiting 
most of the courts, and gathering laurels wfaere- 
ever he appeared: to such a height had the 
fame of his martial achievements at length 
arisen, that on his return to England he was 
followed by a certain French knight, who had 
the audacity to challenge all England to pro- 
duce bis equal in arms ! This defiance, (as was 
indeed the design of the haughty champion) was 
instantly accepted by Mr. Stanley. 

The contest took place by the king's direc- 
tion, and in his presence, under the waHs rf 



♦ Seacombe is guilty of a straoge anachroniam, he dates 
Sir John's bulh tweotj-scTenth Edward III. that is m the 
year 1354, yet affirms him to have been a captain at the 
batUc of Poictiers, in 1357; fliis mistake b abo adopted 
l^y Rolt in Us account of Ae Isle of Mao. 
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Winchester, where Mr. Stanley foagfat, and 
kiHed his opponent ; which paUic and gallant 
action obtained him the honour of knighthood, 
and the favour of bis warlike sovereign: nor 
were the fortunate consequences of this rencon- 
tre confined to an acquisition of mere empty 
honours : his courage, and accomplishments, se- 
cnred him a higher prize, in the affections of 
the fair Isabel, heiress of Latham, in Lancashire, 
with whom he soon after contracted a marriage, 
which invested him with all the wealth of that 
family. 

On the accession of Richard II. to the throne. 
Sir John Stanley was sent to Ireland, to aia^ist 
in the reduction of that kingdom, in which he 
had such success, that on the ah-ival of Richard, 
who followed him in person, in the year 1879, 
lie brought n6 less than six Irish kings * to make 
submission, and do homage to the king of 
England; who, in consideration of thk^ great 
service, granted a considerable portion of kmds 
to Sir John, in that cotfutry^ and also appointed 
brm govembr; in which aStce he confsMed 



^ CyNeii of Ulster ; Rothric O'Conner of Connougbt ; 
Carol of Uriel ; 0*Rorick of Meatb; Arthur M'Mur of 
Leinstcr; MAWBtkacft'tkomoiKd. 

E 2 
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until 1389, when Richard made a second visit to 
Ireland, and remained there all the winter: 
during whose absence the dnke of Lancaster 
made his first attempt on the crown of Eng- 
land. 

Whether Sir John had any personal cause of 
discontent, or by what motives he was influenced, 
does not appear, but it is certain he was one of 
the first of the English nobility who attached 
himself to Henry of Lancaster, by whom he 
was re-appointed to the vice-royalty of Ireland, 
whither he hastened in 1390, to enforce the au- 
thority of his new master. 

Henry, sensible to his services, rewarded 
them with munificence, and on all occasions 
distinguished Sir John by particular marks of 
favour ; as a new proof of which, at the suppres- 
sion of Northumberland's rebellion, he granted 
to him the lordship of Man, in the year 1407^, 
as before stated. 

It djoes not appear that Sir John visited his 
new acquisition, probably restrained from so 
doing by his avocations and appointments at the 
court of Henry, to whom he was treasurer of 
the household, and lord chamberlain : this noble- 

* Sir John, first Lord of Man, 1407. . 
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ttinn out-lived his patron a short time, and died 
at Ardee, in Ireland, in the year 1413 ^^ the 
first of Henry V. ; having made a conspicuous 
figure during the reigns of three monarchs. 

He was succeeded by his son. Sir John, who 
•having spent a short time in the service of his 
natural sovereign, at length turned his attention 
to his own little dominion, then languishing 
under the effects of former oppression, and call- 
ing for the fostering hand of its prince to revive 
the spirits of the people. 

Accordingly, in the fourth year of his succes- 
sion, he landed in Man f, and it is recorded of 
him, that being of mature age, and great expe- 
rience» he wisely considered that a regulation of 
the laws were a lasting happiness to the people, 
and the best security to the lord ; and therefore, 
with the advice of the deemsters, and others 
well skilled in the ancient government, lie assem- 
bled the whole body of the people at a certain 
place in the centre of the Island,^ called the 
Tynwald Mount, where it had been a custom 



• Died at Ardee, 1413. Sir Joho» his son, second lord, 
same year, 
t His first visit to the Island, 1417. 
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in old timesy to promulgate the laws ; aud there 
he held hm first court, on the 24th June, 1418, 
on which day the same ceremony has been annu<> 
ally observed to the present time, only varying 
at the alteration of the style, to the 6th of July. 
The form and manner of holding this court 
being laid down with great precision, in the 
written statutes, I shall insert it verbatim ; and 
it may serve as an additional evidence of the 
state and dignity maintained by the ancient 
kings of Man. 

** How the lord should sit at the Tynwald. 

** Our doughtful and gracious lord, this is the 
constitution of old times, how you should be 
governed on the Tynwald day. 

** First, You shall come hither in your royal 
array as a king ought to be, by your prerogatives 
and royalties of the land of Man ; and upon the 
hill of Tynwald sit in a chair covered with a 
royal cloth and cushion : your visage to the east, 
your royal sword before you, holden with the 
point upwards, and your barons in the second 
degree sitting beside you ; your beneficed men 
and your deemsters sitting before you : your 
clerks, knights, esquires, and yeomen, about 
you, in the third degree ; and the worthiest men 
of the land to be called in before your deemsters. 
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If you will ask any thing of them, and to hear 
the government of your land and yoor will, and 
the coroners to stand without the circle of the hill 
with three clerks in their snrplices, then the 
deemster shall call in the coroner of Glanfaba, 
and he shall call in the coroners of Man, with 
their yards in their hands, with their weapons 
on them, either sword or axe, and the moars of 
every parish. 

** Then the coroner of Glanfaba shall make fence 
npon life and limb, that no one shall make dis^ 
turbance or stir, in the time of Tynwald; or any 
murmur or rising in the king's presence, on 
pain of hanging and drawing : and then shall 
let your barons and all others know you to be 
their lord and king, and what time you were re- 
ceived here into your land, as heir apparent in 
your father s days ; and all your barons of Man, 
with the worthiest men and commons, shall do 
you faith and fealty : and forasmuch as you are^ 
by the grace of €rod, Lord and King of Man, 
now you Will, that your commons come unto 
you, and shew their charters how they hold 
of you and the barons, that have made no 
faith and fealty to you, shall make it now,'* 
See. 8cc. 
In this formula, no specific mention is made 
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either of keys or council ; but it appears, that at 
the first ineetiifg, some new laws and several old 
ones were made or confirmed. It was at that 
time ordained, that even sanctuary should be no 
protection in cases of treason : a most extraordi- 
nary circumstance in those times. It was also 
expressly declared, that the government of Eng- 
land had no authority in the Isle of Man, nor in 
the ports of the island, the Lord being Admiral 
of Man from Reginald. Another ordinance 
made it penal in life and limb to accuse the 
deemsters of wrong. And to falsify their token ; 
(viz. a bit of blue slate, with any mark they 
thought proper to use, scraped thereon,) incurred 
a fine of £3. 

At this court some questions being put to the 
deemsters relative to established customs, their 
answers were ordered to be recorded in the sta- 
tute book, as laws to be thenceforward observed 
in the island. 

When Sir John returned to England he left 
one Thurstan his deputy, with instructions for 
the further settlement of the state, which was 
still much disturbed with doubts respecting rights 
and property. It is more than probable that 
Goddard Croven, though he acquired his posses* 
sion by conquest, had notwitiistanding given the 
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Manx some sort of fixed tenures; but upon the 
reduction of the island by the Scots, all this bad 
fallen into confusion : the country was laid waste 
and the soil impoverished, because it was no 
person's individual interest to improve it. 

In this first Tynwald, after the accession of 
the Stanleys, it had been given for law, that no 
man should bold the lord's lands but by payment 
of the full value ; and for' the better security of 
the lord and tenant, four able men of each pa- 
rish were to be annually sworn, called the setting 
quest, who were to provide tenants for all unoc- 
cupied estates ; and if they placed an insolvent 
tenant, they were themselves te pay the rent. 
The tenants had their names entered on the 
court rolls, after the manner of English copy- 
holds, and the occupancy given them by the 
tenure of the straw, as was the custom in all 
bargains in England in those ages ; but for any 
thing I can discern, these landholders were in 
no better situation than yearly tenants, holding 
under a common landlord. 

In 1422, Sir John made a second visit to the 
island ; and at a Tynwald court, a question being 
put respecting the keys, the following answers 
were given by the original oracles, the deem- 
sters. 
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'^ Also we give for law^ that th^re never were 
twenty-four keys in certainty, since they were 
first called Taxiaxe: these were twenty-four 
freeholders, to wit, eight in the out isles, and 
sixteen in your land of Man : and that was in 
King Orry's days : and since they have not been 
in certainty ; but if a strange point will come, 
the which the lieutenant will have reserved to 
the Tynwald twice a year, and by the leave of 
the lieutenants^ the deemsters there to call on 
the best of his council, in that point as he thinks 
fit to give judgement. And without the lord's 
will, none of the twenty-four keys to be," &c. 
&c. &c. 

This decision blew up the flame of discontent, 
which had been long smothering, to an absolute 
revolt; and a general rising of the commons was 
the consequence. The power of the lord was, 
however, too great to be materially afiected by 
this popular ebullition. He had his two garri- 
sons in arms, and was not likely to yield to a 
disorderly mob without a leader. On the con- 
trary, having first quelled the tumult, he enacted 
as a law, that rising upon the lord, or his de- 

• This carious reply, which is certainly no answer, b 
copied verbatim. 
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poty, should be punished with death; but as 
gpreat numbers were then implicated iu this crime, 
he at the same time proclaimed a general pardon 
for ail such as would immediately make submis- 
sion. This measure restored the public peace ; 
but the source of discontent still remaining. Sir 
John, on his return to England, sent over Henry 
Byron, a gentleman of excellent talents and 
great steadiness. 

Aware of the complaint which still rankled in 
the minds of the people, he began by a conces- 
sion, which established him in their esteem. 
This was to send out his precept, directing six 
men to be chosen by the commons out of each 
shading, and from these six he selected four, 
making up by this means the number of twenty* 
four keys ; and having thus gratified the natives, 
he proceeded to hold a Tynwald; assisted by 
these new representatives. 

He next instituted a severe inquiry into the 
conduct of the lord's officers ; and having con- 
victed the comptroller, John Goates, of great 
misconduct, both as it related to the nation and 
the management of the lord's revenue, he dis- 
missed him with several of his coadjutors. He 
also relieved the tenantry from certain oppressive 
ordinances, and settled the government upon a 
solid foundation. At this time the old custom 
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was abrogated, which had permitted the decid- 
ing controversies by force of arms. 

In 1433,* Sir John Stanley died, and was 
sacceeded by his son Thomas, who was imme- 
diately appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
and on his accession, representations being made 
of the miserable state of his subjects, from the 
total neglect of agriculture, which was a natural 
consequence of the unsettled state of their posses- 
sions, a new law was enacted, by which estates 
were to descend from father to son, or wanting 
such son, to the eldest daughter, or next of kio, 
from which time the people were induced to 
build, and make some small improvements. Be- 
ing now complimented, as Sacheverell says, 
with the words, title, descent, inheritance, and 
heirship; they began to believe their property 
worth improving ; so that by degrees they came 
to be considered as customary tenants, and to 
pay only a small gratuity or fine, such as a sin- 
gle rent on the change of every lordf . 

The better to prevent the consequences of ill 
husbandry, an after law was made to restrain 

* Sir John StaDley, second lord of Man, died, and was 
succeeded by Thomas, third lord, anno 1433. 

t First Settlement of Manx tenures, made in the year 1436 
ore. 
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every man from selling*, alienating, or mortgag- 
ing*, without the consent of his lord, or his offi- 
cers ; but if, notwithstanding these precautions, 
any farm fell to decay, proclamation was made 
three Sundays, for the next of kin to assert his 
tenant right ; and if none such offered, then it 
was free for some other chapman, or if none 
would enter upon it willingly,, the eldest son of 
some better farmer was bound to uphold the 
rent; and therefore the eldest son of the farmer, 
was called the lord's treasure, but upon his tak- 
ing possession of his own farm, he had the op- 
tion to retain both, or either at his pleasure. This 
last regulation was, I think, carrying the system 
of vassalage as far as it would go. 

Sir Thomas was created Baron Stanley in the 
year 1456*, and in 1460t he departed this life, 
leaving behind him an unblemished reputation 
and great wealth. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, also bearing the name of Thomas, 
who was much engaged in supporting the cause 
of Edward IV. then contending for the crown 
of England ; and his services were rewarded by 
that monarch with various posts of honour and 



* Sir Thomas, created Baron Stanley, anuA 1456. 

t Died and succeeded by bis son, Thomas II. anno 14G0. 
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profit. Oq the death of the king be narrowly 
escaped assassination, in consequence of his de- 
termined opposition to the usurpation of Richard 
III. but he seems» after the death of the young 
princes, to have temporized with the tyrant, 
who probably to secure him in his interest, created 
him Constable of England. 

But Lord Stanley having married to bis second 
wife, Margaret, widow of Edward, Earl of 
Richmond, by whom he had one son, who in 
• right of his mother, claimed the crown of Great 
Britain, he was early suspected of favouring 
the interests of that young prince : he did not 
however explicitly declare his intentions, till the 
contending parties met in the field of battle, 
when Lord Stanley with his forces joining the 
army of Henry of Richmond, decided die for- 
tune of the day ; and for this eminent service be 
was created Earl of Derby .^ Nor was this loo 
great a return for his attachment to Henry, in 
whose cause he had actually hazarded the life of 
his eldest son,. Lord Strange, who was detained 
by the tyrant Richard as an hostage for his fa- 
ther's fidelity, and was very near falling a vic- 
tim to his revenge. 



* Thomas, second lord of that name, created Earl Derby 
in 1485, and died anno 1504. 
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This young nobleman died before his father, 
beingi as we are told, poisoned at a banquet. He 
left two sons, of whom Thomas, the eldest, suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, the Earl of Derby, in 
title and estate, and also in the lordship of Man^, 
of which as soon as he came into possession, he 
resigned the title of king, hitherto borne by its 
sovereigns, preferring, as he states in a letter to 
his son, to be considered as a great lord rather 
than as a petty king. Seacombe, in speaking of 
this resignation, observes that Lord Derby seems * 
to have been farther induced by certain conside- 
rations of policy » *^ The grant of the isle to his 
ancestors having originated in the house of Lan- 
caster, it was doubtless both prudent and poKtic 
to drop a title which might have given oflfence, 
now that the posterity of the house of York 
were established on the throne." 

Nothing, however, can be more unfounded 
tbaa this conjecture, since, in fact, it was by a 
imion of the two houses that Henry claimed the 
crown of England ; and of the predominance of 
that of York, he was during his whole life ex- 
tremely jealous, so as even to sacrifice his d<^ 
mestic peace to the prevalence of this sentiment. 



* Tkomas, second Earl of Derbj^ and fifth lord of Man, 
succeeded io 1504, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Further History of the Island under the Stan- 
leys — Extraordinary Magnificence of Edward 
Third Earl of Derby — Curious Law respect-^ 
ing Trade — Accession of Henry the Fourth 
Earl — Regulations made by him — Accession of 
FerdinandOf and his Death-^-Is succeeded hy 
his Brother William^ who has great difficulty 
to establish his Claims. 

Xhe second Earl of Derby seems to have set 
a higher value on his Manx territory than his 
predecessor had done ; and to have made fre- 
quent visits ; in which, as appears by the statute 
book, he enacted various laws, all of a feudal 
tendency. The island had been now for a con- 
siderable time settled in peace, and freed from 
foreign invasion : yet was the danger or proba- 
bility of such an event still present to the poaaes- 
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soTSf who kept regular garrisoDS in the two cas- 
tles, and maintained the services of watch and 
ward all round the coast with great stHctnlesSr 
The whole populatipn were then an armed mili- 
tia, and the profession of arms/ with the occupa- 
tion of fishing,, seems to have been the only ob- 
jects pursued by them for a long course of time, 
whilst agriculture and trade languished for waivt 
of encouragement or support.. 

In the year 1522^ this noble lord died, leaving 
one son, Edward, a minor ; to provide for whose 
security, his father appointed no less than tea 
guardians or executors of his will : over whom 
he also placed five others of the first rank as so- 
pervisors, of whom the chief was Cardinal Wol- 
sey : and his lordship farther directed, that dur- 
ing the minority of his heir, all his ofiScers and 
servants in the Isle of Man should hold their 
rank and stations as at his death : and to ensure 
their fidelity, he confirmed to them the salaries 
they then enjoyed for life, doubling the annual 
amount from the period of his decease, till his 
son's majority should be complete. 

But all these precautions were inadequate to 
the end proposed. The English estates of the 

* TbonAis, fifth lord of Man, died, and was succeeded 
by bis BOO, Bdward, a minor. Anno 1622. 
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yoangf Earl were gfreatlj injared and disiii»(i» 
bered by the snpervisors, particularly the Cardi^ 
nal, who took better care of his own interests 
than he did of his ward's ; and obtained many 
grants highly injurious to the trust. Yet with 
-all these disadvantages, the Earl still retained an 
immense fortune, as appears from the many ex- 
pcnsiye expeditions in which he was engaged, ia 
concert with his magnificent sorereign, Henry 
VIII, as well as the unusual splendor in which 
he lived, from whence his house was styled lAe 
northern court. 

Immediately after he had attained his majo* 
rity, he was one of the principal knights com*- 
panions who attended Wolsey in an embassy 
to France. He was also with Henry at the 
Field of the Cloth of 6ol($, as it was emphati- 
cally styled ; and at the coronation of Anna Bo* 
leyn, he ccmducted the Queen in his barg^ to 
Woolwich* On the accession of Mary, he was 
appointed Lord High Steward, and waited on 
her Majesty, nobly attended by upwards of 
eighty esquires dad in velvet, and two famidred 
servants in hvery. 

Upon Mary's death, although her successor, 
Elizabeth, knew he had been one of the privy 
council to the late Queen, againrt many mem- 
bers of which she entertained well-founded sen^ 
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timetits of dkdike and resentment, yet WM she 
80 well apprized of the probity and loyalty of the 
Earl, that she continued him in the same station, 
and afterwards made him Lord Chamberlain of 
Chester, in which high office he closed his Hfe in 
Ae year 1672.* 

The following is a summary of the high cha^ 
racter bestowed upon this nobleman by bis bio*> 
grapber; and few, indeed, are there of the most 
powerful monarchs whose lires will bear rach an 
enlogy, as is here bestowed upon the lord of the 
little Isle of Man ; of whom it is said, ** that his 
greatness supported his goodness — ^his goodness 
ameliorating his greatness ! He was kind to his 
tenants, liberal to his servants, generous to his 
friends, and hospitable to strangers ! His house 
was orderly and regular, a college for discipline 
rather than a palace for entertainment : his and 
his lady's servants being so many young gentle- 
men and ladies trained up to govern themselves 
by his example. His provisions were solid ra- 
ther than dainty, which cost less and contented 
more : his table was constant, where all were wel- 
come, but none invited. He had 220 servants 
in a check roll for forty years : twice every day, 
sixty old and decrepid persons were fed at his 

* Edward, sixth lord of Man, di^, Anno 1572. 
f2 
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expeose ; and on eyery Good Friday, $2000 per- 
sons received meat, drink, and money. 

« Every gentleman in his service had a horse 
and man to attend them ; to all which is added 
tliis high and^ust praise, that he was not muni- 
ficent at other men's cost : for once a month he 
looked into his income, and once a week into his 
disbursements, that none should wrong Iiim, nor 
any be wronged by him. 

** The Earl of Derby, he would say, shall 
keep his own house, and prove that frugality, 
justice, and good management, consist with great- 
ness, as length with breadth. Therefore it was 
observed of him, that after his death not a trades- 
man could demand a groat that he owed, or a 
neighbour restitution of a penny that he had 
wronged him of. 

*^ The grand word with this nobleman was, on 
my honour, which was esteemed sufficient for 
any engagement : it was his privilege, that he 
need not swear for a testimony, and his renown 
that he would not for his honour.*' 

I trust I shall be pardoned for this long ex- 
tract, which has certainly somewhat of a digres- 
sive character; for though it does not bear ex- 
actly on the history of the Isle of Man, it must 
yet be interesting to the natives of that place, 
who cannot fail to be proud of a lord so gpreatly 
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and deservedly distingfoished ; and, I confess, I 
take particular pleasure in lingerinor over these 
vestiges of the solid magnificence of former days; 
nor is it possible to avoid contrasting them vritb 
the tinsel parade of the present times. 

The historian who shall have to record here- 
after the style of living in the house of a noble- 
man, in the eighteenth century, will not, per- 
haps, say much of the charity, the frugality, or 
the stately dignity and reserve kept up there : 
but they may tell a more glaring story of thou- 
sands expended on a single entertainbfient, where 
the flowers and fruits of. summer were mingled 
with the ices of winter, an^ the very seasons 
intermixed in a confused assemblage for the 
entertainment of those who disdain the sim- 
ple and rational arrangements of nature and rea- 
son. They may tell of masquerades and pbaro 
tables, of velvet hangings and Grecian lamps, 
apartments representing Turkish harems, and 
parterres turned into Arabian deserts. Should 
the writer descend, as the biographer of Lord 
Derby did, to the domestic arrangements, the 
brightness of the picture will be clouded with a 
view of every species of disorder and neglect : 
where each subordinate individual is employed 
in a separate scheme to circumvent his superior, 
whilst the tradesmen who have supplied the 
whole torrent of luxury, are either pining in dis- 
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tr6$s for the nnms. due to tbem out this prodigal 
jexpenditare ; or entcting on a false credit, and ia 
a narrower circle, an epitome of the same vices 
and follies, which in their occasional visits they 
have beheld, drawn out to their utmost reach by 
their superiors ! ! 

If a part of the extensive charities and princely 
hospitality of these earlier times, may with some 
justice be charged to the accoimt of ostentation, 
yet was the real good effected, undoubted in its 
operation ; and the' whole had a more respecta* 
ble character than can be ascribed to the luxuri- 
ous egotism which now prevails. 

In perusing the traits thus brought forward re- 
specting the second Earl of Derby, one tiboug^t 
must, however, occur, accompanied by regret, 
sugg^ting how little his Mimx dominions were 
benefited by the supremacy of this exalted cha- 
racter. No mark, not even a tradition, remains 
to prove that they profited in a single instance 
by his wisdom or his munificence. He made 
laws, indeed, but they were to regulate his own 
officers, to protect, not his people but his revenue; 
and whilst all others of his dependents derived 
honour or profit from the greatness of their lord, 
the natives of the Isle of Man were suffered to 
pine in utter neglect or oppression* 

On the death of Edward, second Earl of 
Derby, his son Henry succeeded to his estates 
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and titles in the year 1572^ : he is described as 
a nobleman of great learning and genius, as well 
as uncommon experience in public and private 
life. At the court of Elizabeth he held a dis- 
tinguished rank. 

In the year 1588 f he made his first visit to 
the island, v^here, as it is said, '^ his presence 
<< was imperiously demanded to restrain the im- 
*^ positions and severities of his officers, and to 
•* revive the drooping spirits of his subjects.'* 
When I read this passage,! turned with eagerness 
to the statute book, and expected to have found a 
new era in Manx jurisprudence, from the date of 
this auspicious visit: but alas, no such traces 
appear; his regulations were, some of them, 
ininute, and others whimsical enough, but none 
of them of a beneficial t^idency. YHien I 
reflect on the talents, the incUviduals of the house 
of Stanley exhibited in public life, through so 
many reigus, I am inclined to believe that the 
mists which formerly shaded the Isle of Man 
were now employed to dim the perceptions of its 
sovereigns in all that regarded the internal policy 
of the country. 

AmoDgpst other matters of equal importance, 
we find this noble earl and his council busied in 



* Heary^aevaithLordof Man, succeeded 1572. 
t His first visit and serend regulatioiis made, 1588. 
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regulating the distribution of charity; they 
ordain, with the solemnity of a Tynwald court, 
*^ that beggars shall receive alms at the bell, but 
no poke or bag to be allowed ! Aliens were for-* 
bid to go further inland than the next parish 
church ! Irish women loitering about were to 
be removed with the first vessel." The poverty 
of the people may be gathered from the descrip- 
tion of the dwellings ; it being made felony, for 
any man to enter a house or cottage without first 
ascertaining that some of the inhabitants were 
within: "because," saysan'early writer, "in those 
days, they lived in mud hovels without doors, 
the entrance to which was occasionally secured 
by a bundle of gorse, or at other times by two 
sticks or a flail set across ; which was but poor 
defence to that which was within, except a man 
were also protected by the laws." The furniture, 
however, seems to have been on a par with the 
mansions, as appears by the restraint laid upon 
the coroners, who are forbid to take the pot or 
pan of a householder (if it be his only one) under 
an execution ; and also they are ordered to leave 
the woman her Sunday blanket, because that 
ought to descend to the next heir. 

Trhde was also fettered in a manner the most 
injurious. The merchant stranger immediately on 
landing on the island, was enjoined to go to Uie 
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deputy to shew him his news^ and also to give 
to him and the lord's officers the first choice of 
hi^ wares. After this ceremony had been per- 
formed, they were then to call in four men of the 
best in the island, who were to drive a bargain^ 
with the said merchant ; and if these could not 
agree as to price or barter, no other competition 
was allowed : all which ridiculous precaution is 
declared to be adopted, to protect the inhabitants 
from imposition ; for which it seemed no other 
device occurred, but the establishment of a posi** 
tive monopoly. 

The only popular laws enacted by the Earl 
Henry, was one preventing arbitrary imprison- 
ment of the person ; another regulating inherit- 
ance ; and one for the recoviery of debt. What 
other benefits were derived from his personal in- 
terference does not appear; if there were any 
such, they were probably of a temporary nature, 
of which all traces are now lost. 

Camden states the Isle of Man to have been 
remarkably free from thieves and beggars ; but 
fais translator, Gibson, corrects this assertion, and 
observes, that though there was no stealing on 
highways, yet that they were much given to pil-- 
fering, as appears from the severe penalties 
enacted for stealing a hen, a goose, or even 
eggs; and that as for beggars, they were in 
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great BiimbeiBt both Irish and natives, with this 
characteristic distinction, that the Irish were 
used to raise a great cry and clamonr at the door, 
whilst the Manx pauper entered the dwelling, 
|ind took his seat at the fireside till relieved* 
Was not this somewhat similar to Ihe practice of 
the Bomans? who when demanding relief or 
shelter, were accustomed to place themselves on 
the hearth, and claim the protection of the house- 
hdd gods. From whatever source this method 
of extorting aid wals derived, it is still preserved 
in full force by the supplicants of the preset 
day, who in country places yet establish them- 
selves in the farmer's kitchen, till their demands 
are complied with. The same author observes, 
that there were not more than six families in the 
island, who dwelt in houses of two stories, all 
the rest inhabiting the mud cottages before men- 
tioned. 

In the year 1504,^ Earl Henry retired to his 
house at Latham, where he died, leaving two 
sons, Ferdinando and William, both of whom 
were successively Earls of Derby. The first 
enjoyed his great possessions a very short time, 
being cut off m the prime of Ufe by the treachery 

* Death af Earl Henry, and sncoeision of Ferdinando, 
AonolM4. 
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of a servant, who administered poifM>ii to him. 
The cause of this diabolical act is not very 
dearly ascertained : the acconnt Seacombe gives 
of it is far from being satisfactory. It is as fol- 
lows : ths^ Elizabeth having at that time many 
seditious subjects who had fled to foreign courts 
to avoid punishment, these fugitives sent over 
one Richard 'Hacket, to prevail on the Earl of 
Derby to set up a claim to the crown of England, 
founded on his descent from Mary, second daugh- 
ter of Henry VII. threatening if he did not un* 
dertake this enterprize, that he should shortly 
die in a most wretched manner. The Earl na- 
turally declined embarking in a plot so absmrd { 
but it is extraordinary, that he suffered the mes- 
senger to escape. Shortly after he was seized 
with a severe and incurable sickness, which in a 
few days put an end to his existence. This de- 
plorable event, according to the temper of the 
times, was generally ascribed to witchcraft ; and 
a story is told of a waxen image found in his 
chamber, with hairs of the colour of his m its 
beUy.* 

But the real fact of the poisoning is well esta- 
bliflbed both by the symptoms of bis disease, and 
the flight of his gentleman of the horse, who 

* Ferdifnndo died. Anno 16S7. 
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the same day on which the Earl took to his 
bed, disappeared, and was never more heard 
of. Ferdinando leaving no son, his entailed 
estates descended to his brother, William, who 
had been so many years abroad, that his exist- 
ence was at this time much questioned ; and in 
consequence, the guardians to the daughter of 
the late Earl, took possession of the whole pro- 
perty for their wards, without reference to his 
priority of right as male heir ; so that on his re- 
turn to his native country, he found himself both 
an unexpected and unwelcome guest, having 
first to identify his person, and then with little 
money and few friends to contest his rights with 
a large class of opponents equally interested and 
powerful. 

In this disheartening situation, he was recog- 
nised by several old tenants of the estates of La- 
tham, Dalton, and Newburgh, who knowing 
him to be their lawful lord, supplied him with 
money to support his claim. The contest from 
the beginning appeared likely to be of considera- 
ble duration, and the government of the Isle of 
Man being in consequence thrown into a state 
of disorganization, the Queen of England, ap- 
prehending lier declared enemies, the Spaniards, 
might resort thither to the disturbance of her 
peace, for better security, thought proper, in 
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1601,* to commit the care of the iidand to Sit 
Thomas Gerrard, Knt till the controversy should 
be decided : but as one evil is generally the pa- 
rent of others, so it happened that whilst the 
different branches of the house of Derby were 
contending who should possess the sovereignty 
of Man, a new question arose as to the original 
grant under which any one of them could esta* 
Mish a claim. 

It appeared that Henry IV. had given the 
island to the Earl of Northumberland ; that on 
the EarFs rebellion he resumed his gift, and 
bestowed it on Sir John Stanley, first for a year, 
and then for life; but Northtlmberland falling 
in battle, was neither attainted in parliament^ 
nor his possessions confiscated at the time of the 
first grant, and the King*s subsequent grant in 
perpetuity being founded on that original one 
for a year, made before the King was legally 
entiUed to bestow Jt, could not be of any vali- 
dity. 

The Queen, however, out of regard to the no- 
ble house, whose ancestors had rendered such 
services to England, agreed to waive this ques- 
tion of right and the other, matters relative to 

* Sir Thomas Gerrard appoioted to govern by the Qoeen 
ofEnglaod, Anno 1601. 
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the property being adjusted by a sort of com- 
promise and agreement, the sovereignty of the 
island was confirmed to the family on the same 
foundation. 

Ally then, that remained was, to ascertain the 
true heir, and after long argument, it was de- 
cided by the judges, that the heirs general must 
take it before their uncle, which decision was 
founded on the descent of the island in a former 
case from Reginald, King of Man, to his daugh- 
ter Mary, and through her to Mary, the wife of 
Sir William de Montacute ; whereupon, the said 
£arl William was forced to come to a treaty 
with the heirs general for the purchase of all 
their several claims and interests, which he at 
length effected, and being established in posses- 
sion in the year 1607,^ he applied to James 
the First for a patent, confirming the Isle of 
Man to him and his heirs for ever ; which was 
accordingly granted, but under a restriction, 
that neither be nor his successors should seD, 
assign, or transfer, the island from his or their 
issue. 

The conclusion of this nobleman's life was as 
remarkable as all the former part had been. 

* Earl William confirmed in the Lordship of Mau by 
patent, lames h anno 1607. 
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His early years were devoted to the pursuit of 
adventures in foreign countries, where his ex- 
ploits and escapes made the popular legend of 
the times, and laid the foundatioft of many a 
romantic tale as well as song. The meridian 
of his days was involved in the perplexing and 
vexations contests needful to establish his title, 
and rescue his property, which he only enjoyed 
a short time when he grew weary of the tram- 
mels of rank and dignity, and resolved to repose 
his harassed mind and worn-out body in the 
shades of complete retirement. At the time he 
formed this resolution, his son, the Lord Strange, 
was of an age and character admirably adapted 
to support the splendour of his illustrious house ; 
and, in consequence. Earl William made a deed 
of gift in the year 1637,^ by which he put him 
in present possession of all his rights, including 
the Lordship of the Isle of Man, reserving to 
himself only £1000. per annum, with which he 
retired, to close his life in peace on the banks 
of the Dee, where he died in 1642.t 

I am now entering on the history of a man 



* Isle of Man assigned to Lord Strange in the lifetime 
of his father, anno 1637. 

t Earl William died, anno 1642. 
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who, though descending from a long line of 
heroes eminent for wi;sdom and virtue, and him- 
self exposed, through his whole public life, to 
misfortune and mortification, yet amidst all the 
difBculties of the times, and his own situation, 
has universaUy been distinguished from the rest 
of his house by the title of the Great Earl of 
Derby : those who examine the records of this 
family, must naturallyexpect that the series of 
actions which elicited this honorable distinction, 
would be highly interesting in the detail ; and 
therefore I shall make no apology for giving the 
leading particulars of the life of this exalted 
personage, connected as they are with the history 
and situation of the Isle of Man during that 
period. 
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CHAP. V. 

History of James, commonly called the Great 
Earl of Derby t and Tenth Lord of Man-^ 
his Arrival in the Island — Disturbances tJiere 
— First Account of Captain Christian — Lord 
Derby^s Return to England. 

• 
James, Lord Strange, beg'an his public career 
in the year 1627, the third of Charles 1. when 
he sat in parliament, as Baron Strange, at the 
same time with his father, the Earl of Derby. 
Sir William Dugdale, in his Chronicle of the 
Times, gives him this character ; that, ** setting 
aside the great state in which he lived, and his 
wonderful hospitality and beneficence, he was a 
person highly accomplished with learning, pru- 
dence, and loyalty ; and was one, if not the first, 
of the peers that repaired to Charles at York, 
when the seditious liOqdoners had driven His 
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Majesty from Whitehall; and though he did 
not usually follow the court, yet, when he saw 
the king's affairs required his assistance, he 
thought himself obliged, both by religion and 
allegiance to serve him to the utmost of his life 
and fortune.'' 

It is painful to observe, throughout the great 
contest which ensued, how ill the vast sacrifices 
made by this nobleman were received and re- 
quited, though the disinterested and pure j^rrm- 
ciples of loysclty oH which he acted, are evinced 
¥nd enhanced to an unexatoplcfd degree by the 
treatment he redeived ; yet mVist we eter review • 
with wonder and disgust the foHy, ingratitude, 
and suspicion, of the court to which he devoted 
himself; nor can we be much surprised at the 
fate of Charles I. when we see him in'duenceicl, 
in defiance of common sense, to insult and diis- 
countenance, the only man who, by his power 
and inclination, was able to prop his sinking 
fortune. 

It is probable that, when questions of liberty 
and right were first agitated, in opposition to • 
the exorbitant claims of prerogative set up by 
the king, the Earl of Derby had rather taken 
the popular side of the question ; but that tlie 
moment he perceived the real tendency of these 
proceedings, he decided on giving his support 
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where it was Boon likely to be mo$t wanted. 
€roiitrary» howerer, to policy^ wkich shankl ha¥« 
tsugiit ike HihiisteRs «f Charles to reorire such 
an ally with open araSt ^hey seem from the be- 
gMniag lo haye Wished rather to drive him to 
contrary extremafcies ; for which absurd con^vctt 
only one rational cause can be assigned, and 
that was, the hope of dividing his immense po&h 
sessions amongst them — a hope so itemote^ and 
so little sopported by the aspect of the time^ 
that it can scarcdy be adduced as a reason.- 

But though Lord Derby was very ooMly re- 
ceived by those about the king, yet he prudently 
concealed his sense df their neglect ; and, with 
the plainness and integrity of his loyal mind^ 
held himself at aU times ready to receive and 
obey His Majesty's commands. 

In the beginning of the civil wars, he availed 
himself of the esteem and respect with which he 
was regarded by the gentlemen and yeomanry 
an his immediate neighbourhood, to raise three 
thousand men for the king's service, whom he 
contrived to equip, though he had previously 
ient oU his own anns to His Majesty, from whom 
he had a warrant to receive an equal number, as 
w^U as « sum of moiiey for his services ; boA 
whidb, by the iniirigues of the oourliers, he was 
l^reviented from obtainiii^. 

g2 
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The first considel^ble debate in which he met 
with strong opposition was, on the question 
where Charles should set up his standard ; Lord 
Derby strenuously recommended Lancashire, as 
being in the centre of the northern counties, and 
directly accessible to the royalists in them, as 
well as in North Wales: he represented the 
Lancastrians as generally well affected, and 
engaged to furnish three thousand foot and five 
hundred horse at his own expence, besides 
which, he had no doubt of enlisting seven thou- 
sand more under His Majesty's pay : these con- 
yindng arguments so far prevailed, that it was 
Hgreed the standard should be set up at War« 
rington; upon which, his Lordship sat out to 
dispose the country for the service ; and so ht 
did his success exceed his hopes, that in three 
great musters made by him on the heaths of 
Bury, Ormskirk, and Preston, at least 20,000 
men appeared in each field, most of them ready 
armed with pikes, muskets, or other instruments 
of war; but, strange to tell, the king, instead of 
availing himself of these extraordinary levies, 
and of those which the earl farther calculated on 
i^ising by his influence in Cheshire and North 
Wales, he suffered his jealousy to be excited by ' 
persons, who suggested that this excessive po- 
pularity of the earl was, in itself, a danger of 
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the most alarming description; they reminded 
him« that in the ontflijet of his political career, 
Lord Derby had been in opposition to the 
court; they hinted this own near alliance to the 
crown; called up the popular principles of his 
ancestors as evidence against him^ nay, even 
urged the act of Lord Stanley, who, at the 
battle of Bosworth field, had seceded from the 
cause of a murderous usurper, as jantifying a 
doubt of the loyalty of his descendant ! 

By such ridiculous and unfounded insinuations, 
was thi» weak monarch induced, even in con* 
tradiction to his own wish, to set up his standard 
at -Nottmgham ; and, not content with this 
change of plan, he was so insensible to his in- 
terest, as to be persuaded at this crisis, to divest 
the earl of the lieutenancy of Cheshire and of 
North Wdes, and even to join Lord Rivers with 
him in the commission for Lancashire. 

Had Lord Derby's mind been constituted on 
the common principles of human infirmity, these 
acts must have made the enemy, who was now 
only feared ; but the earl, agreeably to the^ trae 
greatness of his spirit, scorned to let the folly of 
others become the parent of crimes in him. He 
was distressed, because he saw the injury the 
royal cause nmst sustain ; but, with reference to 
himsfelf, preserved the utmost equanimity, both 
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of temper and carriage, and merely dbpatcfed a 
getitleman to York, with letters to His Kajeaty^ 
dignifying his entire obedience to his pleasorey 
and adding, 

** That aldiongfa his enemies would not aUow 
him to serve his king, they .should never so £ir 
provoke him as to. make him desert the royal 
cause ; that he submissively resigned the lieute* 
liancy of Cheshire and North Wales, to which 
he begged to add that of Lancashire also, rather 
than be subject to the reproach and suspicion 
of having a partner in the government," 8cc. 

These letters had no other effect than Uiat of 
inducing His Migesty to remove Lord Rivers, 
and leave the earl single in the command of 
Lancashire. But though he restrained all ex- 
pression of i^esentment, yet was this injudicious 
and ungratefol return to his services highly in- 
jurious to the royal cause, and induced such a 
spirit of discontent in the north, that many gen- 
tl^Qoien, hitherto well inclined, either deserted or 
remained neuter ; and the people coming in very 
fiAowty to the king's standard, he began to re- 
flect on his ill usage of the Earl of Heri^, on 
whom he now called for that aid he had so per- 
tinacioufily rejected before. 

Under all disadvantages, his JjordAip Again 
raised, cloChdi, and «mied, 4iufee regimMts at 
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jbi^ QWD cl^rgie^ with ^hqm be pre^ei^ed himself 
before the king at Shrewsliiiry. Manchester 
hf^lng ^ ^jf tjme in the hw^H of the rebels, 
^ djreptiou of tl^e earl's forces was, at Charles's 
p%fiicii)lar reque^ gi^^P to pdooel Garrard, who 
WM de8p^he4 tp invest that place, bqt he not 
m^iog the ipamediate progress expected, the 
Qfurl was ^ent ^hither to quicken ^e proceedings ; 
JMNT w^ hi3 laventaal success in this enterprise 
jvery don)>(A;lf w|ien^ with the usual fatality of 
|u3 chaog^ftble councils^ the |cing wrote to desire 
Iiord Perby would return with his men, to sup- 
jKffi tim 4g#nst an expected ^ttac^ in apother 
9Wrt«r. 

Tb^ ofjr), ^ough mortified lu^d disgusted, yet 
Jui^W m priqciple of act^op but obedience, he, 
ibere£we, to tb^ v.9p4^ ^^ regret of his troops, 
mi9^ tbP 9}e\gp of Manchester, a.pd, by forced 
WW^kos, joined His Majeisty, never doubting 
hn^ bp flb9^4 ^11 b^ permitted to retain the 
cKHnmaDd (jff b^^ Q^ ^^SJ^^f^* ^^^^ know^ not 
wbiob jto jCQosi^er ^ ;^Pf^ .^onderful, tbe mad- 
jiessiof ttJtM? .kingf or the endur^pce of this excpl- 
JfiDt and .pq^weijfi^ ^^j^ct, ,^be^n ,we find, that 
-m&x frABd lim beipg thf qpisp, he was without 
fuiyjreasojp alleged, or ^y?^ an applogy offered, 
deptivfid of ^s farcep, and ];^eheld tbem trptns- 
iarr^ dto itwc> jc^er officqrp^ o^^ ,t|ie ridiculous 
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pretence that he must attend his charge as Lieu- 
tenant of Lancashire. 

The earU for the first time, ruffled with this 
shamefiil indignity, exclaimed ^^ Sire, if I have 
deserved this treatment, I have deserved to die/* 
and then demanded instant jiSistice against his 
enemies or ^calumniators. The king, however, 
pacified him, by observing, that his own aflairs 
were in disorder, that the rebels were in foil 
march against him; and he entreated Lord Derby 
not to let any private quarrels interfere with 
matters of state, promising him ample satisfac- 
tion when the present troubles should subside. ' 
Though greatly and justly irritated, the earl was 
induced, by this remonstrance, to conceal his 
own vexation; and even by his wisdom and 
temper, contrived to allay the natural indigna- 
tion of his friends, and induced the soldiers to 
obey the officers now appointed to supersede his 
command. But, from this time, he relinquidied 
all personal attendance on the court, and em- 
ployed himself in fortifying his house at Latham, 
in effecting which, he had great difficulties to 
surmount, having divested himself so completely 
of his arms and stores. Nevertheless, he eoa^ 
trived in two months time, to raise a good troop 
of horse, and two companies of foot, all of whom 
lue lodged and maintained in his own hoase ; and 
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with wbom, in several sallies, he defeated parties 
of the rebels ; and with the assistance of Lord 
Molineax and a part of his regiment, took the 
town of Lancaster by assauTt, and was in gene- 
ral so soccessfol, that he struck a terror into the 
country, confined the rebels to their own garri- 
sons, and encouraged the royalists who now 
flocked to his standard ; so that he was enabled 
to march to Preston, which he succeeded in 
taking, after a most obstinate and sanguinary 
contest : he then proposed to Lord Molineux to 
march to Manchester, anxious to retrieve the fame, 
which he had hazarded, in obedience to his sove- 
reign, when he raised the siege of that town al- 
most in the moment of victory. To this expedi- 
tion, Xx>rd Molineux had partly given his consent, 
when he received orders from the king to join 
him at Oxford ; and not only so, but, to the ex- 
treme astonishment of the earl, commissioners 
were sent to the officers of Lord Molineux*s 
party, to recruit their broken companies out of 
the new raised forces of Lord Derby, who was 
thds not only deserted by his auxilliaries, but 
actaaliy deprived of his own men, and left to 
make his way back to Latham-house alone, where 
he shortly after received an intimation from 
CharleSt' that he had intelligence of a design 
formed by his enemies i^inst the Isle of Mwi 
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aad ^lat he coBAi4«%d hk loMUUp'fif poeseo^ 
there as absdutely necessary for the pi:eaerTa(tioo 
ot that place. 

When Lord Derby read these diq»atches, he 
exclaimed with more than ordinary coaeenit 
^ 4bat his enemies had now obtained their wiU, 
haying prevailed on his Majesty to banish iiioi 
to such a distance/' However according to his 
usual system of implicit obedirace, after ineffec- 
tually representing his fears, that all Lancashire 
would take the parliament side as soon as tibe in- 
fluence and restraint of his presence should he 
removed, he reluctantly prepared to follow 4he 
course prescribed for him; having taken wch 
precautions as were stiil in his power, for the de- 
fence of his lady and children, whom he was 
necessitated to leave in Latham House, he toA 
shipping for the island ; but before he departed, 
wrote the following letter to his son, Lord 
Strange, in justification of his conduct ; and as 
he says, 

^' To take off the objections which those 
who knew not all the causes of his departure 
mi^ht very naturally make, when every jgiAant 
spirit iiad engaged himself for their king and 
country, that he only should leave tfie nation, 
desert his Majest/s service, and remain neuter*^* 
He then goes on to relate, ^ that at this time a 
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report was spread, tbut the ^ts mtandinff to 
assist the parliaoaej^t w^mi14 Umd io the xhwih^ 
and in their way ^ndeaFOur to take Ijie {i|l^ of 
Man, which might prove of ill conseqiieqc^ tA 
his Majesty's aSiirs. *^ I had also/' says his ]ior4>« 
ship, ^ received letters from the island, iatimatiAg 
great danger of revolt there ; for that man^ 
people, following the example of England, be« 
gan by murmuring and complaining against thiE^ 
government, and fwrn some seditious and wiqk^ 
spirits, had leamed the same lesson with the 
liondoners, to come to the court in a tumultuous 
-manner, damandiog new laws and a change of 
the old : that they would pay no tythes to tha 
c^krgy^ have no bishop, despised authority, and 
even rescued jsome whom the governor had im«- 
prisoned for insolence and contempt. It is als# 
reported that a ship of war, which I had for the 
protection of the island, is taken by the parlia- 
ment fleet; and therefore the Queen, with those 
of her council, strenuously recommend that I 
aheuld go &>rthwitii to the Island to prevent imr 
pending mischief, as well (or his Majesl^'s serr 
▼ice, ^ &r the .peeservation of my own inherit- 
aooa. Biow tothers may be satisfied with this 
diprt relation, I km^w not ; but you, my son, 
are bound to believe well of your father, and I 
to be thaofclal to Ciod that you so well under* 
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^nd yourself and me ; as for others I am nn^ 
concerned whether they understand me or not'* 

The Earl on his arrival at his principality,^ 
found things in greater confusion than he had 
apprehended ; to which many separate causes 
had combined. Two or three years before, a 
, question had been agitated respecting the rights 
by which the inhabitants held their lands. The 
officers of Lord Derby, by raking up some old 
records and customs, either had, (or pretended 
they had) discovered that the lord had an indefea- 
sible and absolute right in the landed property 
of the whole island, founded on the conquest of 
Goddard Crovan; who according to their ac- 
count, when he took possession of Man, divided 
the whole among his followers, not as an abso- 
lute gift, but by grant as tenants at will ; and 
as the sovereignty when bestowed upon Sir John 
Stanley, invested him with as full, positive, and 
unalienable rights, claims, and authorities as any 
former king had possessed, so it followed that 
his original title in the lands was equal to that 
of the first conqueror. 

I know not by what logic this claim could be 
maintained, in opposition to the statutes, which 
provided in case of a failure of heirship in the 

* Lord Derby arrived m the island^ Anno 1643. 
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direct line, that proclamation should be made 
three snccessive Sundays for the next of kin to 
assert his tenant right; but in all probability, 
the lands had by this time increased in value, 
and the old rental or fines being thought U>o 
little, this expedient had been resorted to for 
improving the revenue ; and as no title deeds or 
charters were in existence, the estates having, 
as before related, been granted by verbal cession, 
the people were entirely at the mercy of their 
lord, who now intimated a design to reassume 
the whole intd his own hands. • 

This alarm having been spread, and suffered 
to take its full effect, it was not difficult to per- 
suade an ignorant people to accept of the com- 
promise which was subsequently offered: namely 
that they should make a voluntary resignation of 
the whole, on condition of receiving back their 
individual possessions on lease for three lives; 
and to this measure they were the more easily 
seduced by the example of their chief deemster, 
who was the first man to deliver up his estate ; 
but n6 sooner had he led his countrymen into 
the trap laid for them, than he obtained an act 
of Tynwald, reinstating him in his former pos- 
sessions ; and by this shameless avowal of his 
perfidy, he opened the eyes of the natives to the 
treachery by which they had been misled. 
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Tiiiii whole precefedi iig at any time wooM be 
rdg^arded as squall j basardom and anjimt ; but 
at this cmis was mate than connnottly impotitic. 
The spirit of inquiry and resistance which bad 
barst out in England, could hmrdly be pretenled 
spreading to the Isle of Man ; and fostered by 
audi sie «ct of oppression, wes aimost fon^e to 
create distnrbanoe and revolt. Indeed, theprs^ 
jeot kself is so inconsistent with the high cfaarluN 
ter and integrity of the Earl of Derby, that I 
can 'ooly account for ks being' carried into effect, 
by supposing that he w^s at Ihe time so con* 
t^Ietely occupied in the Itfiairs df his sovere^n, 
and the situation of his natire coMurtry^ that he 
left the management of the island wholly to his 
officersy who took advantage of this neglect to 
oppress and circumvent tiie people ; or, periiapB, 
believed by this arbitrary act, they should en- 
hance their power, and be tiie better afble to nte*^ 
iN;^in the Manx, if m imitation of t^ciir neigih 
hours, they should grow festive. 

This policy, if such it was, proved extremely 
short sighted. The murmurs exciled about the 
lands, soon ran out into other chantids; wad 
some impositions of the dergy, wherein they 
had hitherto acquiesced, wer^ now loudly decried 
and even resisted. That there were some serious 
complaints made against the officers of Lord 
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IMrl^^ app^rs evident ilom on6 of his leHevB 
t6 ft» iM)ili, in yjvhidtk he oiterft the following reiv- 
KHiB £m- haying appointed governor Greenfaai^ 
ai titis tinle to be Keutenanft* 

'' f^rsrt, ihkl he Was a g^tkman bom^ and 
'Mich tisoally stern a base adlion. Scfeofidly^ th«t 
lie had a ^cvod "estM^e tf his oWn^ and therefore 
need tiot borrolir of tmdther, vi4if ch hitth been a 
fltnU in tiiis country : fot* when govetnors have 
wsintedy andbeeiti forced to be boholdeti to thoste 
^Mib tnay be th^ greatest oflbnders against the 
lord stnd the connlry, jn snch case the borrower 
becdih^ servant to the lend^r^ to the st<^page, 
if 4i6t the p^VeKito, cf Jnstice. Neirt, he was 
^^aty lieutentot attd justice of the peace in bis 
'6Wb*c6\i(Aryi and lie governed his own affiiifs 
^di, lattod therefore was Ihe more likely to do 
teftie/' 

His lordship observes furlAier in the same let- 
ter, ^* My coming Was in good time, for it is be- 
lieved by ^6^, that a few days longer would 
h^Xb ^ndfed ^e happy peace which this island 
had s6 long enjoyed. When the people knew 
oFmy aMval, they were mdch affected with it ; 
iadd I^onnd that *' Gr^enhalgh*' had wisely cor- 
I'ected innxty errors by patience and good con- 
duct; for observing the general disorder, he had 
considered the people were to be won as tame 
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wild beasts, and not hy violent wrestling, lest 
they should tarn upon us, and know their own 
strength. 

" The captain before my coming had impri^ 
soned a saucy fellow in the face of the rabble, 
by whom he was loudly supported, they declar- 
ing they would all fare as that man did ; which 
the governor only answered by threats to lay 
every man by the heels, who should continue to 
l;^ehave in the manner that he had done ; well 
knowing, if he ha<t proceeded to punish the of- 
fender at that time, the rising would have been 
general, and they would have soon ascertained 
how little his staff of office could really do to 
annoy or hurt them. ^' Greenhalgh" then ad- 
journed the court to another time, and ordered 
that they should put all just causes of complaint 
in writing, to which he promised redress, and 
so allayed the tumult for that time." 

Soon after Lord Derby*s appearance in the 
island, whither he was attended by a considera- 
ble train of gentlemen and servants^ he called a 
meeting at the Tynwald Mount; where he in- 
vited every man to state his grievance, and by 
the dignified affability of his manner, revived 
the hopes of the people in his wisdom and justice: 
but as his own words will best describe the tem- 
per Qf the natives, together with the policy 
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adopted by him, I shall transcribe the passage 
from his own memoirs. 

** When the people are bent on mischief, it is 
a foUy rashly to oppose them, without sufficient 
power and force ; neither is it discretion to yield 
to them too much, for reason will never persuade 
the senseless multitude ; but keeping your gra« 
vity and state, comply with them seemingly, and 
rather defer the matter to another time, with 
assurance that you will forward their desires^ 
by which you may gain time, as if convinced 
by their reasons, and not the fear of any dan- 
ger from them; and by the next meeting 
you may have taken off some of their leading 
champions, and otherwise by good words and 
fair promises, soften them to your own will; 
remembering that tumults are easier allayed 
by daring and undaunted men, than by wiser 
ones." 

*^ And thus I chose rather to give them hopes, 
and prevent their falling into violent measures 
till I could be provided for them ; and, indeed, 
I feared so many were engaged by oath and co- 
venant, after the new way in Scotland, that it 
would not be easy to make them sensible to their 
error. Nevertheless, matters were not so ripe 
as I could have wished ; and it was not amiss 

H 
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even to address myself to the chief actors in the 
business, tellings them somebody was to blame; 
that I apprehended the people were misled^ and 
that it would be an acceptable service in those 
who could bring them out of it ; and if the com- 
mon sort could be persuaded of their mistake^ 
it would hinder any further inquiry into the bu« 
siness. Upon which some really confessed their 
faults, and discovered to me the whole design, 
by which I made one good step in dividing the 
fetction, remembering the old proverb, ** Divide 
et impenu" 

What this design was, is not explained ; but 
I conceive from the regulations then made, that 
it must have been a limitation of the authority of 
the lord, or rather his officers, and a total ex- 
pulsion of the clergy, against whom a violent 
and general aversion was engendered by their 
interference in certain temporal concerns, by no 
means properly coming under their cognizance; 
particularly the making of wills, an office they 
had so entirely arrogated to themselves, that 
the heads of the church actually refused to register 
any but such as had been drawn *up by a minis- 
ter; and the influence thus obtained over the 
nunds of weak and superstitious persons on their 
death-beds, had been found highly injurious to 
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their descendants. Besides which, in many cases 
where no wills existed^ the ecclesiastical officers 
had interfered to make unjust and arbitrary dis- 
tributions of property. .They also claimed a fee 
called a corpse present, which bore very heavily 
in proportion to the property left to a family ; 
and withal demanded a tythe of the wearing^ 
apparel of the deceased, with many other ex- 
actions equally grievous and oppressive ; and on 
the omission of survivors to pay any of these 
dues, or the neglect to bring in their tythes, it 
was a custom to repel the offenders from the sa- 
crament at Easter, as well as to prosecute the 
matter in the spiritual court, where the clergy 
being judges in their own cause, and subject to 
Ho appeal, their proceedings were pretty sure of 
being supported and confirmed. 

In fact such was the disgust this body had 
excited, that it absorbed many other subjects of 
complaint quite as imperious, though not so im- 
mediately felt> for we find that these grievances 
being redressed, and the clergy thenceforward 
restrained from all interference in laical con- 
cerns, the great question respecting the tenures 
was suffered to sleep, and actually did so till the 
time of James, the last Earl of Derbyi in the 
year 1707. 

h2 

837126 
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I now recur again to Lord Derby*s memoirs 
for some further account of the affairs of the 
island. 

** After this/' says his lordship, ** I appointed 
another meeting at Peel Castle, whefe I ex- 
pected much wrangling, and met with it, but 
had provided for my own safety, and if occasion 
were, to curb the rest ; for in such cases it is 
good to be assured, of which notice being taken 
you will deal with them much better ; otherways 
the old saying is very t^ne, that he who is not 
sure to win is sure to lose/' 

Many busy bodies spoke Manx only, which 
some officiously said should be commanded to 
hold their peace, to which I objected, for I 
came prepared to give them speech, knowing 
by good experience that those people were their 
mother's children, loving to speak much, and 
should be dealt with accordingly, giving them 
liberty to put themselves out of breath, and they 
will be the sooner quiet^ and the more content 
if you deny them after much speaking than if 
you prevent it. I resolved to give them liberty 
of speaking in their own way, for to reason with 
them was in vain, provided they crossed not my 
motions, which I was careful should be just and 
lawful ; and to bring my designs to pass, I had 
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spies amongpst the busy ones, who after they had 
sufficiently spoke ill. of my officers, began to 
speak well of me, and of my good intent to give 
them all the satisfaction their grievances re- 
quired ; that they were assured I loved the people, 
and that if any were so unreasonable as to pro- 
voke me, they would run a great hazard, as I 
had power to maintain my actions, from which 
there was no appeal.*' 

Lord Derby then proceeds to speak of Cap- 
tain Christian *, of whom he says, ** whilst I 
was here I became acquainted with one Captain 
Christian \f who, I observed, had abilities suffi- 
cient to do me service, and being recommended 
to me by a friend, I inquired more of him, and 
was told he was a Manxsman born, and had 
made a good fortune in the Indies, and he 
offered on these terms, that being resolved to 
retire into his own country, whether he held the 
place of power or not, he would be content to 



* The same who afterwards suffered for alleged treason 
to the countess and her family. 

t By what follows, it is plain he must allude to some 
former period, most likely when he took possession of the 
island in hb father's life time, as I find many acts confirmed 
by him when Lord Strange. 
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hold the staff of goverament, nntil I made choice 
of another ; when he would willingly resign, and 
as for pay, he valued that so little, that he would 
do the service without any, or what pleased 
me. 

** He was an excellent companion, and as 
rude as a sea-captain should be ; but somewhat 
more refined and polished, by serving the Duke 
of Buckingham about a year at court: thus 
far I cannot much blame myself; but think if I 
had a jewel of value, I prized it at too high a 
rate, which he knew very well, and made use 
thereof to his own ends, abusing, and presuming 
on my support, in all his actions, which from time 
to time he gilded over with such fair pretences, 
that I believed and trusted him too much ; also I 
gave too little heed to the complaints ag^nst 
him, which was my fault, for which I have been 
whipped, and will do so no more. Whilst he 
governed for some yearSf he pleased me very 
well, and had the quality of the best of servants; 
for whatever I bid him do, he performed, and if 
it succeeded ill, he would take it upon himself, 
but if well, he would give me the glory of it; 
this he did whilst I continued my favours to him, 
the denial of which would have been as ung^rate- 
ful as unwise in me; if I should not thereby 
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bave obliged him to me^ as the only means to 
keep him good; but he was oyer forward in 
making many requests^ which, while they were 
fit for me to grant, I did not deny ; but indeed a 
good servant would rather be prevented by his 
lord's generosity, than demand any thing of 
himself; and choose to be enriched as if enforced^ 
rather than pretend to it ; and ascribe the benefit 
to the honour of his office, rather than to merit 
But I observed the more I gave, tbe more he 
asked, and such things as I could not grant, 
without much prejudice to himself and others : 
so after a while I sometimes refused him, on 
which it was observed to fall out according to 
the old observation, that when a prince hath 
given all, and a favourite can well desire no 
more, then both grow weary of one another*. 
The earl now exerted himself so effectually to 
aniend public grievances, that he soon estab- 
lished peace and unanimity in the island, and 
having lost all apprehension of further tumults ; 
from curbing he turned his attention to benefit 



« It 18 worthy of remark how greatly this account given 
of Christian differs from another, both taken from the same 
«ttlhor. 
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his^ people, and to this purpose framed several 
wise and beneficial schemes^ which were unhi^ 
pily firnstrated by the sequel of his melancholy 
fortune; speaking of hb sovereignty, he says, 
** no subject that I know hath so great a royalty 
as this, and lest it should at any time be thought 
too great, I keep this rule, that I may more 
securely keep it; * To fear God and honour 
the King/" 

His lordship remarked, with some concern, 
that by going to the top of Mount Barrule he 
could see England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, an extensive prospect of adjacent king- 
doms, such as no other place under heaven can 
boast, and he adds his regret, that his own prin- 
cipality, though within sight of all, shoiiM yet 
derive so little benefit from any ! He declares, 
that the country is far better than he had sup- 
posed, and takes shame to himself who was so 
little acquainted with his own, obsenring in a 
letter to his son, that this Isle will never prosper, 
until some trade or manufactory be established 
in it, and even that, if carried on simply by 
merchants, or strangers, will not sufiSce, unless 
encouraged and supported by the example of 
the lord himself, by which means you may grow 
rich yourself, and others under you improve 
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the land, so that in time you shall have neither 
beggars nor loiterers, and where you have one 
friend now, you shall have many ; every house 
shall become a town, every town a little city ! 
The sea will abound with ships, the country 
with people, to the great benefit and enrichment 
of the whole." * 

The earl even entertained an idea of erecting 
a university here, a thought probably originating 
in the traditionary fame of the island, for scho- 
lastic learning, and certainly he mentions some 
things which might have been advantageous in 
framing such a seminary, particularly the cheap- 
ness of living, and the absence of all temptations 
to luxury or dissipation : at the same time the 
barbarous and almost savage state into which 
the natives had sunk, during two centuries of 
depression, left no likelihood of support from 
internal talent or example : and to lay down a 
design, of which all the materials were to be 
drawn from foreign sources, seems a scheme al- 
most too visionary for the steady and rational 
character of this nobleman. 



* The truth of this observation is every day becoming 
more obvious, nor do I think Lord Derby^s extensive cal- 
culations of ben^ts to be derived from such co-operation 
are at all exaggerated. 
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All these purposes of utility and public good 
w^re, however, interrupted by the alarming in- 
telligence the earl received, of the extremity to 
which his wife and family were reduced in 
Latham house, which had now been under siege 
for four months, and was still defended by the 
extraordinary courage and genius of the heroic 
countess. 

His lordship, in consequence, resolved once 
more to revisit England, where he landed in 
April, 1644, and immediately implored the 
king's favour and assistance, for the relief of his 
lady and children. Prince Rupert having, at 
this time, obtained a victory over the rebeb at 
Newark, his majesty directed him to take La- 
tham house in his way through Lancashire to 
York ; and to quicken his highness in his march. 
Lord Derby gave the soldiers a largess of 
£9000, which he had raised on his lady's jewels, 
conveyed to him out of Latham house by a 
sally. 

The prince having entered Lancashire, and 
defeated a party of the enemy at Stockport 
bridge, the news of his approach induced 
Rigby, the commander of the forces before La- 
tham, to raise the siege of that house, and ac- 
cordingly he quitted the trenches, and with all 
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kis strength, being about 2000 men, hastened to 
secure himself in a garrison of the rebels in 
Bolton, where, with this accession, they made 
op an army of 2500 foot and 500 horse. With 
these Rigby resolved to give defiance to th« 
prince, who, being advertised that the siege of 
Latham was raised, and the late besieger with 
his army fortified in Bolton, determined to do 
all in his power to avenge the affronts and 
sufferings of his relation, the Lady Derby; 
wherefore he hastened to Bolton : here he at 
first met with a repulse, and espied a council of 
war to decide upon his future proceedings, 
when the earl considering how much he was 
concerned for his lady and children, who, unless 
the town was taken, would immediately upon 
the prince's departure, be again besieged, re- 
quested his highness to allow him only two com- 
panies of hb own old soldiers, then on the spot, 
under the command of Colonel Tyldesley, and 
to give him the honour to command the van, 
saying, *' he would either carry the town, or 
leave his body in the ditch," The prince, after 
some importunity, consented, and every thing 
being prepared, orders were given to make the 
assault on all parts of the town at once, where it 
was possible to make any approaches. 

To conceive the enthusiasm by which the 
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men commanded by the earl were actuated, we 
must take into the account, that these were a 
part of his own tenantry, called forth at first 
from affection to his person, clothed a£ his ex- 
pense, separated from him with a reluctance 
which had never been forgotten, now unexpect- 
edly restored to his sight and his command ; and 
led by him to avenge the insults which every 
man felt in his own person, as having been 
offered to the beloved lady and children of their 
lord, their friend and benefactor. Thus in- 
spired, no physical strength could withstand or 
oppose their energy ; they followed their brave 
leader directly to the walls, and after one quarter 
of an hour's dispute, entered the town, and 
either destroyed or drove out the whole rebel 
force. This action was performed May 23d, 
1644, and the sudden and surprising conquest 
of this town is wholly to be ascribed to the 
courage and resolution of the brave earl, and his 
200 Lancashire men. 

The prince sent all the colours taken at 
Bolton to the Lady Derby, and from this place 
was prevailed on to march to Liverpool, where 
the rebels had a strong garrison, under Colonel 
Moore; and where, after some difficulties, the 
same success attended them as at Bolton ; after 
which, the Prince and Lord Derby took Latham 
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house iQ their way to York, where he staid 
some days, to refresh himself and his men, and 
viewed with regret and astonishment the shat- 
tered state to which that magnificent building 
had been reduced during the siege, without 
having subdued the heroic spirit of its noble 
mistress. 

Having well considered the outworks, toge- ' 
ther with the commodious situation of this place 
for defence, the prince gave directions to add 
several bastions, counterscarps, and other works 
necessary for its better protection, in case of 
another attack, and bestowed the command at 
the request of the countess, on Captain Edward 
Rosthem, leaving two troops of horse for a 
garrison : and having recruited his army, his 
highness now urged the earl to return with his 
lady and children to the Isle of Man, a piece of 
advice so inconsistent with the interest of the 
king in whose cause they were now contending, 
that it is impossible at this dbtance of time to 
account for it : but in whatever motive this 
council originated, it was immediately adopted, 
and the whole of the noble family sought on the 
barren shores of Man, that peace which was 
banished from the more fertile plains of Great 
Britain. 

The earl lefl in his house at Latham, his 
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domestic chaplain, Mr. Rutter, then archdeacon, 
and afterwards bishop of Man ; and also another 
gentleman, who had hitherto been attached to 
his person, by whose excellent disposition due 
provision was niade for the defence of that 
place, of which the siege was very soon renewed, 
and the honse was at length taken, after an ob- 
stinate resistance. 



1 
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CHAP. VI. 

Caatinuatum of the History of the Earl to his 
Death — The Island surrendered to the Parlia-- 
ment — Restored to Charles^ Earl of Derby ^ on 
the Accession of CJuirles IL — Trial and Exe^ 
cution of Captain Christian — The Manx oh^ 
tain the Act of Settlement from Earl William^ 
on whose Death the Island passes into the 
Athol Family — and is finally invested in the 
Crown of Great Britain. 

Fbom the time of the earFs return to the Isle of 
Man, till the year 1651, he and his family re- 
posed in peaceM seclusion, and the benefits 
attending his residence were widely difiused 
amongst his subjects. Until this time the 
Manx had scarcely known the use of coin as a 
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circulating medium, none having ever been 
issued in the island, and but little brought from 
other countries : hitherto the rents had been paid 
in com or cattle; and the little commerce 
carried on had been maintained by barter : but 
as many people besides those immediately at- 
tached to Lord Derby sought shelter here from 
the disturbances in England, the prosperity of 
the community was greatly advanced, and a 
striking improvenotent in the manners and habits 
of society took its date from this era. 

As to the earl himself, his state aiid his means 
virere much curtailed by the sequestration of his 
vast possessions, a small part only of which he, 
or rather his children recovered in 1646, being 
sent over by him for that purpose, ih consequence 
of an aqt of parliament then passed for com- 
pounding with delinquents; under which his 
seat and lands at Knowsley were restored to the 
use of his family : and he was further informed, 
that on his submission to the existing govern- 
ment, the whole property should be refunded: 
but this he absolutely rejected, and at length the 
short gleam of peace was clouded over by the 
renewed malice of Bradshaw, commonly called 
the bloody president, who instigated the parlia- 
ment forces against the family, on account of 
the resistance of the earl, who detained the Isle 
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of Ml^D, in defiance of their orders : and in con- 
^eqaence, the two ladies, his daughters, Catha- 
rine and Amelia, were made prisoners in Liver- 
pool, whither they had fled from Knowsley on * 
the first alarm, intending to proceed to the 
island ; and so deplorably were these illustrious 
persons reduced, that they were eren obliged to 
solicit their daily bread, from people almost as 
necess[itou$ as themselves. Upon a complaint 
made to General Fairfax, by the unhappy suf- 
ferers, he sent a message in writing to the earl, 
puiporting, that if he would deliver the island 
to the parliament, his children should not only 
be set at liberty, but he should peaceably retui'n 
to the enjoyment of his English estates: to which 
his lordship returned this answer : 

'* That he was greatly afilicted by the suffer- 
ings of his children ! that it was not the course 
of great or noble minds to punish 'innocent 
children. for their fathers* offences; and that it 
would, be clemency in Sir Thomas Fairfax to 
send them -back to him, or to Holland or France; 
bat if he could do none of these, his children 
must submit to the mercy of Almighty God, but 
'should never be redeemed by his disloyalty/** 

* There 18 aootber letter upon record in the Manx Statute 
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And tbas they continned prisonert for eig1rteet» 
months, until Charles II. having been ciowi i eil 
king in Scotland, was enabled to make an at- 
tempt on England, and invited Lord Derby to 
join him there. The earl immediately took his 
departure vrith a train of three hundred gentiie-* 
men, who had aecompanied him in his retreat, 
and now gladly exchanged a scene of quiet cund 
safety, for another effort in the royal cause.* 



Book, dated 1649, addressed by the earl to Lieoteiiaiil-Ge- 
oerai Ireton, io answer to similar ofiers made to lum, as 

follows : 

''•Sir, 

'< I received your letter with tadignation, and return ywi 
this answer, that I cannot bat wonder whence yoo could 
gather any hopes from me, that I should, like you, prove 
treacherous to my sovereign, since you cannot but be sensi- 
ble of my former actings in his late Majesty's service, from 
which principles of loyalty, I am no wit departed. I scom 
your proffers^ disdain your favor, and abhor your treasoo^ 
and am so fiir from delivering up this island to your advas- 
tage, that I will keep it to the utmost of my power and your 
destruction, take this final answer, and forbear any further 
solicitation: but if you trouble me with any more mes- 
sages, I will burn the paper, and hmg the bearer.'^ 

* Lord Derby returns a second time to England, Anno 
1651. 
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When Birch, who had charge of hig family^ 
beard of Lord Derby's arriyal, he harried them 
off to Chester, fearing, bb it is said, thtft noble 
lord would knock at his door to inquire for them* 
The king had marched through Lancashire be« 
fore the earFs arrival, which hastened his Lord«* 
rfnp's departure to Warrington, where Major* 
General Massey waited to receive him, and that 
very night brought m many of the Presbyterian 
party to his Lordship, who, addressing himself 
lt> them, said, '^ that he was come from the Isk 
erf Man, to do His Majesty all the service in his 
power; that the king bad given him a previous 
assurance, that all those gentlemen of that per-* 
suasion (Presbyterians) would be ready to join 
him, and that he was rea^ to receive whoever 
' pleased to come to him, and to march directly 
to join the royal army/' 

To this, one of their ministers replied, *^ that 
he hoped, and so did all those who were with 
him, that his Lordship would put away all the 
Papists he had brought from the island, and that 
be would himself take the covenant, and then 
they would all join him." 

Lord Derby expressed his astonishment at this 
unexpected requisition, and begged to know, if 
what the speaker bad repeated, Were the senti* 
i2 
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ments of the whole party; which they unani' 
mously declared they were, and without his com- 
pliance, they could/on no consideration, co-ope- 
rate with him. To which his Lordship rejoined, 
that on these terms,^ he might long since have 
been restored to his whole estate, and the blessed 
^artyr, Charles I. to his kingdom ; that he came 
not now to dispute, but to fight, for His Ma- 
jesty's restoration; and would, on the issue of 
the first battle, submit himself to the king's di- 
rection in that point ; that he would refuse none 
of any persuasion whatsoever, that came in cheer- 
fully to serve the king, and hoped they would 
give him the same freedom; for that he was 
well assured, all those gentlemen he brought 
with him, were sincere and honest friends to the 
royal cause. 

It was in vain that General Massey seconded 
the earl's arguments, and made use of the strong- 
est exhortations to persuade them to lay aside 
all animosities ; the whole party insisted peremp- 
torily in their demands, so that, perceiving all 
further reasoning useless, the earl only added, 
^^ Gentlemen, if you will be persuaded to join 



^ Takiog the cofenant. 
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me, I make no doubt, in a few days, to raise as 
good an army to follow the king, as that he has 
now with him ; and, by 6od*s blessing, to shake 
off the yoke of bondage, resting both on you 
and us — ^if not, I cannot hope to effect much, I 
may, perhaps, haye men enough at my command, 
but all the arms are in your possession^ withou|; 
which, I shall only lead naked men to the slaugh- 
ter: however, I am determined to do what I 
can with the handful of gentlemen now with me 
for His Majesty^s service, and if I perish, I pe- 
rish ; but if my master suffer, the blood of an- 
other prince^ and all the ensuing miseries, will 
be at your doors.*' 

This remonstrance having no effect, his Lord- 
ship sent out warrants for all persons willing to 
serve the king, to repair to him forthwith at 
Preston, where many came to him from all 
parts ; but before he could possibly raise and ac- 
coutre a sufficient number, Colonel Lilbum, with 
one thousand eight hundred dragoons, and the 
fort militia of Lancashire and Chester, marched 
directly against Lord Derby, who, having at 
that time about six hundred horse, and trusting 
to the goodness of his cause, and the courage of 
his companions, he resolved to engage with that 
small force, the great body of the enemy ; and 
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accordingly gave orders to march for Wigfan, 
choosing that town, on accoont of its faith and 
loyalty, as the best post to await the enemy ; but, 
unhappily, Lilbum, by forced marches, had aa- 
^icipated him, and before his Lordship could 
reach his destination, had lined the hedges in the 
approach to the town with his infantry, and 
greatly annoyed the advancing party. The earl, 
however, kept on his way in good order, and 
having divided his horse into two parties, he 
gave the command of the rear to Sir Thomas 
Tyldesky, and took the van himself: twice his 
Xiordship and all his party made their way clear 
through the large body of the enany, but at- 
tempting it a third time, and being oppressed 
and environed by unequal numbers, the Lord 
Witherington, Sir Thomas Tylde^ley,* and 
pnany other brave gentlemen slain, the whole 
were completely overcome. Lord Derby had 
two horses killed under him ; beimg remounted 
both times by a faithful servant, a Frenchman^ 
who at last lost his life by his master's side m 
the third charge* 



* There is at this time a nooniuiiMit ia Wigaa Lane, m 
oommemoralion of the berofs irbo feU in this actiotiw 
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Upoo the fan of Loid WitheringtoQ, the earl 
mtottted fats hMse, and, widi six other getitkr 
men, ait their way through a party who at- 
temf ted to surroimd them^ and actaaliy reached 
the town, where his Lordship threw himself from 
his steed at a door which stood <^d» and sud- 
denly shutting it before the enemy could over* 
take htm, the woman of the house kept it close 
till he was conveyed to a place of privacy, where 
he lajr concealed for many hours, notwithstand* 
ing a most industrious search was made tot him. 
Of the mx hundred gentlemen who had accom* 
panied him, he lost Bt least hal^ and himself re* 
oeived seven shots on the breast-f>late, and tfair* 
teen cafts vpon his beaver, whidi he wore over 
a eap of steel. He also received several slight 
wounds in his arms and shoulders ; these he got 
privately dressed, and, accompanied by three 
servants, began his journey the same night, to* 
wards Worcester, where he arrived before the 
battle ; and though still suffering from his hurts, 
attended his Majesty through the whole 6ght on 
the 3d of Beptember, 1651. 

The issue of this unfortunate engagement be- 
ing so decidedly fatal to the royal party, Lord 
Derby conducted the king to the house of a 
fomd^ whene he hwl beau kindly treated on his 
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vmy to Worcester, and having there dbposed of 
his Majesty in safety, he prepared for his return 
to Lancashire, being accompanied by the Earl 
of Lauderdale, and about forty more, who, 
taking their march through bye-ways, had the 
misfortune to fall in with a regiment of foot and 
a troop of horse, commanded by Major Edge ; 
and after a very short contest, the earl and his 
companions made themselves known, and de- 
manded quarter, which was granted with a pro- 
mise of honorable usage on their submission; 
but no sooner had this valiant nobleman faUen 
into their hands, than measures were taken to 
revenge the contempt he had ever shewn for the 
rebels, by bringing him to trial and death. 

During the preparations for this iniquitous 
business, his Lordship wrote the following letter 
to the Countess, then in the Isle of Man with 
three of her children, the others being still de- 
tained in Cheshire.^ 

*' My dear Heart, 

^' It hath been my misfortune since I left you, 
not to have one line of comfort from you, whidi 



^ Taken after the twtde of Worcester, Sept.6, Anna 1651« 
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bath beeB most afflictive to me ; and this^ and 
what I now farther write yon, must be a mass of 
many things in one." 

He then goes on to detail the particulars of 
the engagements, and his captivity, and adds, 

*' I thought myself hap^y in being sent pri- 
soner to Chester, where I might have the com- 
fort of seeing my two daughters, and to find 
means of sending to you ; but I fear my coming 
here may cost me dear, utiless Almighty God, in 
whom I trust, will please to help me in some 
other way ; but whatsoever come of me, I have 
peace in my own breast, and no discontent at 
aH, but the afflictive sense I have of your grief, 
and that of my poor children. 

** Colonel Duckinfield, governor of this town, 
is going, according to his orders from the par- 
liament General, to the Isle of Man, where he 
will make known unto you his business : I have 
considered your condition and my own, and 
thereupon give you this advice, take it not as 
from a prisoner, for if I am never so close con- 
fined, my heart is my own, free, still as the best, 
and I scorn to be compelled to your prejudice, 
thou^ by the severest tortures. I have pro*> 
cured Baggarley, who is prisoner in this town, to 
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eome over to yoa with my letter ; I have told 
htm my reawns^ and be will tell you them ; they 
may save the spilling of blood in that island, 
and it may be of use to some here dear to yon : 
but of that take no care, neither treat at all, for 
I perceive it will do you more hurt than good. 

*^ Have a care, my dear soul, of yourself and 
my dear children ; as for those here, I will g^ive 
them the best advice I can, it is not with us as 
heretofore. My sen with his spouse, and my 
nephew Stanley, have eoiake to see me, of them 
all, I will say nothing at this time, except that 
my son shews great affection, and is gone to 
London with exceeding concern and passion for 
my good ; he is much changed for the better, I 
Ihank Ood, and would have been a greater com* 
fort to me if I could have left him more, or if he 
bad provided b^ter for himself.^ The discourse 
I have had here of the Isle of Man, has produced 
the endosed, or, it least, «ich denies of mine, as 



* This sliflit appe«iaac« of diicoateill^ with Li>c4 
Strangers fbnner proceedingv which appeaj» from tbete 
few words^ to have influenced the mind of his father, origi- 
nated, in all probability, in the marriage he had contracted 
with the lady Helena Rnpa, a Oerman of honorable !«• 
inily, but no fertuae, whose svbst^cnC prndence and geod 
e#od«etiiev«ttU(e«i jmstiiAd Ut Om^ 
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I hope ' Baggwlejr* will deliTer to you xxpma 
oath, to be miiie ; and, truly, as matters go, it 
will be the best for you to make eonditioas for 
yourself, children, and friends, in the mann^ at 
proposed, or as yoa can further agree with CoL 
J>uckinfield, who, being so muck a geatlemaa 
bom, will doubtless, for his own honor, deal 
fairly with you. 

** You know how much that place is my daiiing, 
but, since it is God's will to dispose, in the man^ 
ner it is, of this nation, and Ireland, too, there is 
nodiing fnrtbcar to be said of the Isle <»f Man, 
but to refer all to the will of God ; and so, trust- 
ing to his assistance aod goodness, begin the 
woiid again, though near to winter.'* 

The judges being appoiiri>ed, and court formed, 
for the trial of the earl at Chester, be appeared 
before them unsupported by council or assistance, 
and contended strenuously, that, having yielded 
npon assurance of quarter, his present trial was 
contrary to the usage of nations, and the rules of 
war; but these objections were oirer-ruled, and 
bis offences being sunmied up, he was declared 
to be guilty of treason, forasmuch as he had 
borne arms for Charles Stewart against the par<- 
liament, and that he now held the Isle of ikfan 
m defiance of tibtm; and they instanHyprooeed^ 
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to pass sentence of death upon him^ allowmg 
only the short interval of four days between that 
and execution^ which was intended to prevent 
his appeal to parliament. However, Lord Strange 
having previously ordered relays of horses, rode 
post to London in one day and night, and got 
his petition read in the Junta, by Lenthal, the 
speaker, the only man who would either receive 
or read it ; and it is even probable it might have 
produced a mitigation of the sentence, had it 
not been for the manoeuvres of Cromwell and 
Brradshaw, who» perceiving the turn things were 
taking when the speaker rose to put the ques- 
tion, themselves, with eight or nine of their ad- 
herents, quitted the house, so that the number 
left being under forty, no decision could be 
made; and Lord Strange finding all other ef- 
forts fruitless to save the life of his father, re- 
turned vnth incredible speed before the hour of 
execution* 

The earl received this confirmation of the fatal 
sentence with fortitude, and calling those who 
he vnshed should witness his death, he prepared 
for the scaffold, having written his last letter to 
his lady and children, and given further directions 
to Mr. Baggarley, who had orders to proceed 
without delay to the. island. He was then con* 
4uot^ to BoUony the place appointed for tk» 
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conclading scene of his mortal existence, and 
there surrounded by a weeping multitude, his 
head was severed from his body,^ and next day 
the corpse being carried to Ormskirk was depo* 
sited with his ancestors.! 

In the epistle he left for the Countess, besides 
mudi affectionate regret for l^er sufferings, and 
advice as to her future conduct, he repeated his 
former counsel respecting the Isle of Man, re- 
marking that whatever she might do for the pre* 
sent, it would be grievous and unavailing to re- 
sist the parliament forces, seeing that they had 
at that time the command of three nations. 

It may truly be said, that with this nobleman 
the sun of the house of Stanley went down in 
clouds and darkness : 1^ had married early in 
life to the most noble Charlotte, daughter- of 
Claude, Duke of Tremouille and Trevors, by 
whom he had issue three sons, Charles, Baron 
Strange, who succeeded him, Edward and Wil- 
liam, both of whom died young; also three 
daughters, Henrietta Maria, married to William, 
the great and unfortunate Earl of Stafford, and 



* For the particulars of this lamentable sacrifice, see ap- 
peDdix A.; as also for the whole of the letter to the Countess, 
and instructions to his son. Appendix B. 

t Lord Derby, beheaded at Bolton, October 16, 1651. 
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dbed witboat issae, as did Kkewne the seoMd 
daughter, Catherine, who married Henry, Mar- 
qm of Dorchester ; Amelia, the youngest, was 
mited to John, Earl of Athol, through idiom 
the lordship of Man devohred to the Athol fa- 
Btfly. 

The deplorable fate of the Earl was so far 
from being considered as a sofficient atonement 
for his offences against the reigning powers, that 
thej Tigorocisly prosecuted their designs against 
the Isle of Man ; being resolved to deprive bis 
unhappy femily of their last asylum. '^ Dnckin- 
field'' and ** Birch'* were immediately despatched 
with fen «hips and a considerable mifitary force, 
to whom the island was surrendered without itir* 
ther contest ; though, as it is said, contrary to 
the inclinations and intentions of the widowed 
Comitess, and even without proper stipulations 
in her favour. The historian of the house ci 
Stanley, as well as several contemporary writers, 
charge Captain Christian with treason, in yield* 
ing up his trust. Seacombe's account of the 
matter, in which he is copied by Sacheverel in his 
history of the island, is, *^ that the two generals 
corrupted " Christian,'* to whom the Earl had 
solely entrusted the protection of his family aad 
the command of the militia ; that he in c<»s^ 
quence suffered them to land without opposition. 
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tod tlien treacherously seized npoft hb lady and 
lier dnldren, with the governors of both castlesi 
in the middle of the night. The next mornings 
the same traitor having prepared his countrymen 
to co-operate with htm^ brought bis prisoners to 
'' Dnckinfield" and «< Birch/' who told tha 
Countess that Christian had surrendered the 
island upon articles.'" 

By way of heightening the imputation of trea* 
son, it is further said, that this man was indebted 
to the late Eaii for his whole fortune, having 
been brought up by him from a child, and en- 
riched solely by bis interest and patronage. The 
contradictions in this whole relation are manifest; 
by the EarVs own account,, he only became ac- 
quainted with Christian at a very late date, and 
after that officer had realized a large fortune in the 
East Indies. Neither is it very likely that Lord 
Derby had latterly placed any particular confi- 
dence in him, since he had previously discovered 
many defects in his character and conduct. It 
seems to me, therefore, that though he might en- 
tertain some enmity against the noble family, he 
could not justly be charged with treachery ; and 
though <' Christian" afterwards lost his life on 
this plea, yet, as it appears, there is every rea- 
son to belie? e that the surrender of the island 
was made with the connivance of the Countess, 



} 
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and in obedience to the last will and dtreetions 
of the deceased Earl ; who in two several letters 
recommends this step in the strongest terms, be- 
sides referring to a verbal message on the same 
subject, which he directs his chaplain, '^ Bag- 
garley/' to deliver upon oath. 

I conceive therefore the only faalt justly 
chargeable on Christian, must have been that 
of precipitating what could not be avoided, or 
perhaps neglecting to secure such favourable 
conditions for the Countess, as he might have 
done. Though from the treatment the Earl 
had undergone, it is not likely any great trust 
could have been reposed in the engagements of 
those who bad the full power to enforce the sub- 
mission t)f this island, without binding them- 
selves to any articles ; and though the difficult 
situation in which the Earl stood, previous to 
his last return to England, might have induced 
him to continue Christian in the command of 
the native troops. Yet is it much more proba- 
ble, that his confidence was engrossed by his 
own friends, whom he left with Lord Derby, 
particularly the two Governors, who were bro- 
thers of the name of Armstrong. 

Lady Derby, on being acquainted with the 
capitulation, expressed a wish to retire to Peel 
Castle, from whence she probably thought it 
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would be easier to effect a removal to France or 
Holland ; but this was peremptorily refused ; 
and sbe was very strictly guarded in Castle 
Roshen, where she continued a prisoner till the 
restoration. 

Meanwhile the parliament bestowed the island 
oa Lord Fairfax,* who from his characteristic 
generosity, would unquestionably do all in his 
power 'to ameliorate the distress of his illustrious 
captive. He appointed a gentleman of the 
name of Challomer as his deputy ; and the 
change seems to have taken place without ex- 
citing any extraordinary sensation in the natives, 
' who probably so long as they were governed by 
their old laws were very little concerned to .know 
by whom those laws were administered. The 
character of the Manx in the course of two hun- 
dred years had, as we have before observed, been 
completely altered ! They were no longer a war- 
like or chivalric people, who could be stimulated 
to exertion for the relief of a distressed lady ; and 
her merits or her afflictions, appear to have been 
passed over with perfect indifference. 

By the vestiges still extant of an encampment 
made at that period, I conclude the forces under 



* The island granted to Lord Fairfax, Anno IQM, 
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the rebel generals mnst have remsdned some con- 
siderable time in the island ; but there is no record 
of a single alteration in the existing laws or co^- 
toms in consequence of the transfer. Mr. Challo- 
mer, the new governor^ who was a man of talents 
and learning, amused his leisure hours in writing 
a short history of the country, which I have seen 
in manuscript ; but it affords little either to in- 
terest or inform : nor was the possession of Lord 
Fairfax of sufficient length to afford time for the 
display of his legislative abilities. He held the 
power only from the year 1652 till 1661 or 2, 
when the King of England being restored, 
Charles, Lord Derby, was reinstated in his 
rights in- the isle ; which was almost the only 
act of justice he obtained from his sovereign ; 
who, notwithstanding the eminent services of 
his father, and his deplorable end, dying as he 
did a martyr to royalty, peremptorily refused 
the sign manual to an act unanimoush/ voted in 
both Houses of Parliament, for restoring the 
sequestered estates of the Derby family.^ 

This excessive ing^titude, and the failure of 
her last hope for the re-establishment of her chU- 

* The troth of this lelation has been denied bj Mr. Pen- 
nant and others, but I have followed the historian of the 
honse of Stanley, who asserts the hcU 
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dren in tbeir just rights, had snch an effect on 
the spirits of the Countess, who had hitherto 
borne the reverses of fortune with unexampled 
constancy, that she entirely sunk under it, and 
shortly afterwards died, as was generally be- 
lieved from disease brought on by this aggra- 
vated mortification. 

Of the Earl Charles little has ever been said, 
during the period in which he might have dis- 
tinguished himself, when his father was con- 
tending for his king and country, or exerting 
himself for the protection of his own possessions. 
Lord Strange seems to have remained in a state 
of inaction; and one cannot but observe that 
in all Lord Derby's discourses and letters, there 
is no reference to his eldest son as the natural 
protector of his family. He gives him, indeed, 
certain abstract rules and maxims for his own 
conduct ; but on no occasion does he present to 
his lady in her distress the consoling hope of her 
son's duty and affection ; nor does he even re- 
commend to him the care of his younger chil- 
dren: but as in these sad times, the quiet of 
fiEunilies was disturbed by the same circumstances 
which destroyed the peace of nations, it is very 
possible (though from the (Hndent reserve of the 
parties, it does not appear) that some political 

k2 
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questions had interropted the domestic harmony 
of these persons, more especially, as we find 
that Lord Strange was at liberty, when even the 
daughters of the Earl were subjected to close 
imprisonment. 

In one case, however, the Earl Charles seems 
to have been actuated by a desire to avenge the 
injuries of his mother ; and that was evinced in 
the severe prosecution he caused to be set on 
foot against William Christian, on account of 
his capitulation with the rebels. No sooner was 
Lord Derby reinstated in power, than this man 
was brought to trial on a charge of treason 
against his liege ladj and her children ; atfd that 
ike had given them up to the hands of their ene- 
mies contrary to his duty and allegiance. 

This cause was tried before the usual court of 
the island, consisting of the deemsters, council, 
and keys. On the first hearing Christian pleaded 
the king's act of general pardon, in bar of 'all 
proceedings. The majority of the court denied 
the efficacy of this act, which they contended 
could not extend to the Isle of Man, that having 
so often been declared to be an independent sove- 
reignty, and as being at any rate of no effect in 
acts of treason, charged to be conmiitted agrdnst 
the person or family of the natural lord or lady 
of the island. 
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Od this occasion, one of the deemsters, named 
Edward Christian, (probably a relation of the 
culprit,) dissenting^ from the rest of the court, 
made proclamation against the whole proceed- 
ings, and withdrew himself first from the seat of 
judgment, and afterwards made his way to Eng- 
land, where he represented the affair as it was 
in agitation. Meanwhile, another deemster be- 
ing hastily appointed, they came to a prompt 
decision, by which sentence was passed on the 
delinquent, who in vain claimed his right of ap- 
peal to the King in council ; and though through 
the deemster who had fled, «uch representations 
bad been made, as obtained a royal order for 
^spending his sentence, which was transmitted 
to the Lieutenant Governor Nowell ; yet under 
pretence that this order did not arrive in time, 
the unhappy man was carried to the place of 
execution, and there shot ; after which his large 
estates and property were confiscated to the ser- 
vice of the Lord. 

However deficient in public spirit, or submis- 
sive to the will of their superiors the Manx might 
be at that time, it was not likely that such pro- 
ceedings should pass unnoticed. Accordingly we 
find in the year 1663, that a son of this William 
Christian petitioned the king for redress ; upon. 
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which petition an order was made to bring the 
persons composing this pretended court of justice, 
as it is there termed^ ^o;answer for their condact 
before his Majesty : when it was satisfactorily 
pro?ed that William Christian had been illeg^ly 
put to death for treason pretended to have been 
committed against the Countess of Derby, in de- 
fiance of the act of indemnity, of which he had 
claimed the benefit, and also of his appeal to his 
Majesty. 

Whereupon the King, with advice of his coun- 
cil was graciously pleased to order that Thomas 
Norris and Hugh Cannel, the two deemsters 
who had decreed this violent sentence, should 
be imprisoned in the King's Bench, to be thence 
after proceeded against, and receive condign 
punishment, for so heinous an act ; and the other 
parties were bound in a penalty to see full satis- 
faction and restitution made of all costs and 
charges incurred in prosecution of this appeal; 
and further the sentence of confiscation was com- 
pletely reversed and set aside, and the estates 
and property of the said William Christian were 
ordered to be restored to his son and heir, with 
full compensation for all damages. And more- 
over it was peremptorily ordered by the King in 
council, that Edward Christian, the deemster. 
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who had withdrawn himself to avoid being 
made a party in their illegal proceedings, should 
be reinstated in his office : and that the Earl of 
Derby should have notice forthwith tct restore 
and appoint the said Edward Christian one of 
the judges of the said isle, so to remain and con- 
tinue in the fiill execution of his office. 

And lastly, Henry Nowell the governor re- 
ceived a severe reprimand for concealing or dis* 
regarding the order of his majesty, respecting 
the suspension of the sentence against William 
Christian. Whether any or what sentence was 
passed against the deemsters, besides imprison- 
ment, I have not been able to discover. 

The course adopted on this occasion seems to 
contradict the opinion of Lord Coke and other 
writers of equal authority, who have declared 
that the Lord of Man has full power of life and 
death in his principaHty. The pardon pleaded 
by Christian was granted by the king and par- 
liament of England, for all acts of rebellion 
against the royal authority, in Great Britain or 
its dependencies : but the crime charged against 
Christian was treason committed against his 
liege lady and family : and if no other plea 
could be set up on his part, I cannot compre- 
hend how an indemnity given to offenders 
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against ooe sovereign, could be pleaded in bar 
of punish ment for specific acts of aggression 
against another. 

Nor is the lofty order to the Earl of Derby to 
reinstate deemster Christian in the office he had 
voluntarily resigned, at all consistent with the 
independent and unquestionable rights of that 
nobleman, to appoint or displace his own officers. 
As to the charge against William Christian, 
I am of opinion nothing could be more un- 
founded, and that his sentence was a manifest 
injustice, as it appears from the letters of the de- 
ceased earl, as I have before observed, that the 
surrender of the island was decided on by him ; 
even before the generals came against it, as an 
untenable post; but in all probability this man 
fell a victim simply to an expiring party 
spirit. 

There are several popular Manx ballads yet 
extant on this subject, in all of which this turn 
is given to the affair, and the natives yet recite 
the tragical fate of a whole family of the 
name of Colcott, who were particularly active 
against Christian, both in procuring his condem- 
nation, and suppressing the reprieve ; and whose 
subsequent misfortunes they ascribe to the judg- 
ments of heaven, inflicted on them for this 
cause. 
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During the whole life of Earl Charles, he 
was involved in the difficulties of narrow cir- 
cunistances, agg^vated by the ingratitude of 
the English court, but for which, he might have 
recovered a very considerable part of his posses- 
sions ; and of those estates which remained, the 
mansions and buildings were in a ruinous con- 
dition, and the tenantry impoverished by the im- 
positions they had sujflFered. Nevertheless, by 
observing a very strict economy, and by some 
judicious sales and purchases, he succeeded in 
laying a foundation, which eventually restored, 
in some degree, the wealth of the family. 

On his death, in 1672*, he was succeeded by 
his son William, who was more remarkable for 
excellent sense and g^eat generosity, than for 
prudence, in the management of his property. 
He was utterly averse to all employments at 
court, being much and naturally disgusted at 
the injury his family had sustained in the civil 
wars, and the abominable ingratitude of Charles 
II. ; nor was the recollection of this likely to be 
eradicated from his mind, for as he observed ou 
one occasion to his house-steward, that he pos- 



^ Death of Earl Charles and succession of his son Wil- 
liam, Anno 1672. 
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sessed no estate in any county of England or 
Wales, but that, whenever he viewed any of 
them, he could see another of equal or greater 
value, lost by his grandfather, for his loyalty to 
the crown. 

It does not appear that Earl William took 
much interest in his Manx domain, though he 
conferred one benefit on the country, which to 
this day must command the gratitude of the 
people ; and that was in the appointment of the 
great and good Dr. Wilson to the bishopric: 
this worthy man was preceptor to Lord Strange, 
who, in the year 170(), died at Venice ; but as 
many particulars respecting the Earl are inter- 
mingled with the history of the bishop, I shall 
pass to the succession of James, who, in 1703*, 
on the death of his brother William without 
issue, inherited the title and estates, as well as 
the lordship of Man; which, at his accession, 
was once more in a state nearly approaching to 
destruction. By this time the leases granted 
(as I have already related in the history of the 
seventh earl) for three lives had nearly expired, 
and as no provision had been made relative to 



* Death of William, and soccession of his brother James, 
Anno 1703. 
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their renewal^ the neglect of agriculture had 
become so general, that repeated seasons of 
scarcity, almost approaching to famine, had oc- 
curred. The people being wholly given up to 
the fishery, or the pursuit of a contraband trade, 
and depending entirely on the opposite coasts 
for a supply of corn necessary for their susten- 
ance. Bishop Wilson was the first who had 
courage to point out to the Earl of t>erby, how 
entirely this injurious system had originated in 
the lords of the island themselves; and this 
he did with so powerful an effect, that being 
seconded by a firm and respectful remonstrance 
from the keys, it produced entire conviction in 
the mind of his lordship : in consequence of 
which, he granted to his dependants that Act of 
Settlement, which is justly considered as the 
Manx Magna Charter, as by it, the possessors 
were finally established in their lands, and the 
descent arranged in perpetuity, on the payment 
of certain fixed fines, rents, and duties to the 
lord*. 

From this auspicious period, the progress of 
improvement has been decided, thou<(h its fii*st 
advances were somewhat impeded by the pre-* 



♦ Act of Settlement, Anno 1707. 
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valence of the smuggliDg trade and other -adven"* 
titious circumstances, only conquerable by time. 
James, the ninth Earl of Derby, dying; withoat 
children in 1736*, the lordship of Man devolved 
on James Murray, first Duke of Athol, son 
and heir of John, Marquis of Athol, by the 
Lady Amelia Sophia, daughter of James, se- 
venth Earl of Derby : whilst the earldom passed 
in the male line to Sir Edward Stanley, de- 
scended from Thomas, the first earl. 

Soon after the accession of the Duke of Athol, 
the British government finding all other means 
employed to check the illicit trade were entirely 
ineffectual, made overtures to purchase his right 
and revest it in the crown of Great Britain. 
But as the duke expressed great reluctance to 
comply with this proposition, the afiair was 
suffered to stand over, on his promise to impose 
such restraints on the people, as should protect 
the revenue from further injury ; but whether 
the duke wanted the power, or the inclination to 
produce this reform, it is certain none such took 
place during his life, and in fact, matters were 
carried to such a pitch that a cotemporary 
writer declared, *' that the Isle of Man could be 



* Death of Earl James, Aodo 1736 ; at which time the 
island passed into the Athol family. 
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considered in no. other light, than as a fortress in 
the hands of our enemies, which it had become 
imperiously necessary to retake into our own." 
In 1764^ the first Duke of Athol died, leaving 
only one daughter, Charlotte Baroness Strange ; 
who was united in marriage to her cousin, the 
male heir to the dukedom, and who now, in 
right of his wife, became possessed also of the 
Isle of Man ; and scarcely was he settled in the 
property, when the question of the revestment 
being again brought forward, he received the 
following letter from the Lords of the Treasury. 

" My Lord, 

^ We think proper to inform your Grace, 
that in pursuance of the powers vested in us by 
the 12th of George I. we are willing to treat 
with you for the purchase of the Isle of Man, or 
for such part of the rights claimed by your 
Grace in the said island, as shall be found expe- 
dient to vest in the crown, for preventing the 
pernicious and illicit trade which is at present 
carried on between that island and other parts 
of his Majesty^s dominions, in violation of the 
1 

* Death of the first duke. Anno 1764; from whom the 
island descended to his daughter, and by marriage with her 
coosin, to the second duke of AthoK 
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laws, and to the great diminution and detriment 
of the revenues of this kingdom/' &c. 



The letter then goes on to specify their powers 
to make this ag^eement^ and concludes with 
these words: 

'^ But if your Grace is not inclined to enter 
into treaty with us upon the subject, we beg to 
be informed of it, that we may pursue such other 
methods as we shall think our duty to the public 
requires of us." 

This letter bears date July 25th, 1764, to 
which the duke gave answer on the 20th Aug^ust, 
as follows: 

" My Lords, 

" I have received the honour of your letter, 
&c. and am sorry to hear there has been so many 
complaints of smuggling from the Isle of Man, 
which is a practice I give no manner of en- 
couragement to ; my revenues arising from a 
fair duty collected upon the importation of 
goods. 
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'^ I have the same idea with regard to the 
sale of the island as the late duke had, who 
always declared that no temptation of gain 
should induce him to give up so ancient, so 
honourablct and so noble a birthright, such as no 
subject of the crown of England now has, or 
ever had, which has been in our family for near 
^our centuries; and that he thought nothing 
could be an equivalent to one of his rank and 
circumstances for so great a patrimony ^ at the 
same time his duty and attachment to the king 
were such, that if it was esteemed upon a full 
consideration an important point for his majesty's 
service, and for the good of the public, he in 
that event was willing to enter into treaty for 
the disposal of it, and these are the only reasons 
that can induce me to do the same. 

^* The purchase of the Isle of Man has been 
frequently thought of by former administrations, 
but upon balancing the advantages and disad- 
vantages which might arise to government, 
they did not think proper to treat conclusively 
upon it. 

^' I have been but a few months in possession 
of the Isle of Man, and never in the least turned 
my thoughts towards a sale of it ; it is impossible 
for me, uninformed as I am, to fix upon what I 
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should think an adequate price for a possession 
so very considerable, both for honor and profit 
I can therefore at present have no proposal to 
make, but will always be ready to receive 
with respect, any proposal which shall come 
from your lordships," &c. &c. &c. 

To which a further answer was written by 
the negociators, still requiring that the compen- 
sation should be pointed out by his grace, and 
concluding with the former threat, that if such 
proposal was not made, parliament would take 
the power into their own hands; and in con- 
sequence, in January, 1765, a bill was brought 
into the house of commons for more effectually 
preventing the mischiefs to the revenue and 
commerce of Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the clandestine and illicit trade to and from the 
Isle of Man. 

A petition was presented against this bill by 
the Duke and Duchess of Athol, and council 
heard upon it : and it being conceived that tfaey 
had made some impression upon the house, a 
new intimation was received by the duke, that 
possibly a treaty might still be entered into, for 
the purchase of his chartered rights; but as the 
bill was still proceeded in, and even had gone 
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SO far, as on the 29th of February to be com- 
mitted for the ne^ day ; he apprehended, with 
every reason, that the design was to strip hia 
ikmiiy of these valuable rights, without niaking 
them any compensation at jail : he was therefore 
induced, in concurrence with the duchess, to 
join in a direct proposal, by which they offered 
(though with every expression of reluctance at 
the sacrifice imposed on them) tO/ resign their 
sovereign rights in the Isle of Man, for the sum 
of £70,000. In consequence of this letter an 
agreement was prepared and signed by the 
parties, at the same time that the duke express^ 
ed his concern at the compulsion which had 
obliged him to resign his power, in which the 
duchess participated with equal feeling ; nor 
was this sensation confined to those noble per- 
sons, all ranks in the island were agitated by 
fears, that their ruin must be the inevitable con- 
sequences of this revestment in the British go- 
vernment: and such was the general impres- 
sion, that numbers prepared to quit the country : 
bat as this change opens a new era in the 
history of Man, I shall, previous to pursuing it, 
return to give some account of the bishops who 
had held the see, under the government of the 
house of Stanley. As the character of the last 
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posseswrn of the bisb(^ric had a considerable 
influence in forming that of tiie people, under 
their charge, and as many and essential benefits 
were derived from these divines, which are still 
feh and acknowledged in the island. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Bishops occupying the See from the Accession of 
the House of Stanley to the present Time; 
with a particular Account of the Life of 
Bishop Wilson f and the various In^rovements 
effected hy him during his Episcopacy. 

iVoT to detain my readers with an uninterest- 
ing legend of names and dates, I shall give the 
succession of the bishops in as few words asr 
possible. 

The first diocesan appointed by the house of 
Stanley was, 

Evan or Huan • . Date unknonm. 
HughHesketh . . DiedUdO*. 



* Hugh Hesketb^ Anno 1494. 
1.2 
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Robert Ferner . . 1554*. 
Bishop Salisbury . Date unknown. 
Thomas Stanley . . 1573 f. 
John Meyrick . . 1577 J ; this is the bishop 
mentioned by Camden, from whom he pro- 
cured his account of the island, published in 
the Britannia. 
George Loyd • • 1600 1|, translated to 

Chester. 
Bishop Forster , . 1605 §. 
John Phillips . • • 1635 % ; he translated the 
Bible and Common Prayer into Manx, though 
of the former no copy is extant : he was eminent 
for goodness and diarity, and a very celebrated 
preacher in his day. v 

Dr. Richard Parr was inducted 1637**, and 
sat during the civil wars: it was during his 
residence that many oppressive ordinances and 
practices of the clergy were reformed in conse- 
quence of a great resistance of the people, and 
by the interference of James, Earl of Derby. 
See page 94. 

* Robert Ferrier, Anno 1554. 
t Thomas Stanley, Anno 1573. 
} John Merrick, Anno 1577. 
II George Loyd, Anno 1600. 

§ Forster^ Anno 1605. 

IF John Phillips, Anno 1635. 
** Richard Parr, Anno 1637. 
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Samuel Rutter was a long time archdeacoD, 
and also tutor to Charles Lord Strange. He 
was the friend and companion of the great Earl 
of Derby, who, on many occasions, expressed 
his high sense of his worth, particularly in his 
letters to his son, in which he recommends Mr. 
Rutter as a sure guide, and most valuable ad- 
viser. He only sat as Bishop two years, from 
;1661 to 1663,^ when he died, and was suc- 
ceeded by 

Dr. Isaac Barrow. To this respectable di- 
vine, the Manx are indebted for the first gleam 
of learning, that irradiated the long darkness 
which had overshadowed the island. He founded 
parochial schools; be also made a collection in 
England, with which he purchased the impro- 
priations, and added to them two valuable estates 
of his own gift, towards the establishment of a 
free-school, for the education of young men in- 
tended for the ministry. He also obtained for 
the poor clergy, a share of the royal bounty, and 
though he only sat two years, he crowded into 
that short space, an almost incredible number of 
benefits, which are still felt throughout the 



* Samufil Rutter, Anno 1693. 
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island. He was then promoted to the see of St. 
Asaph, and 

Dr. Henry Bridgeman, Dean of Cbester, oc- 
cupied his place to 1671 ;* after whom, 

Dr. John Lake, who was also, at an early 
period, translated to Chester, and was (me of the 
seven bishops imprisoned for a libel against 
James II. After him, followed 

Dr. Baptist Levinge, an amiable and worthy 
prelate, who died 1693,t ^"^ ^^e see remained 
vacant five years, when, to the inexpressible be- 
nefit of the inhabitants of Man, 

Dr. Thomas Wilson was promoted to the go* 
vemment of die church ; but, as the life of this 
bishop is intimately connected with the state of 
the island and its history during a period of sixty 
years, in which all the energy of his capacious 
mind, and all the virtues of his excellent heart, 
were devoted to ben^t, and improve his charge, 
I cannot pass him over, as I have done others, 
widi a brief notice, believing no particulars of a 
life so exemplary, can be uninteresting to my 
readers. I shall, therefore, make a large extract 
from the history of this apostdic divine, as it was 



* Isaac Barrowy Anno 1671. 
t Baptbt Levinge^ Anno 1693. 
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pablished, under the authority of hifi son, ia 
1787. 

'' Dr. Thomas Wilson was bom at Barton, in 
Cheshire, September 20, 1663, and, as he him- 
self says, in his diary, of honest parents, fearing 
God. After a preparatory education in his own 
country, he was sent to Trinity College, Dublin. 
His first design on entering at the University 
was, to devote himself to the study of physic, in 
nrhich he made some progress ; and even after 
having yielded to the advice of his friend. Arch- 
deacon Hewetson, to dedicate his services to the 
church, he still continued to pursue, at intervals, 
the study he had originally set out with, which 
afterwards proved of essential service to the 
people of his diocese ; aad, wtiat was of the ut- 
most importance to Mr. Wilson himself, .greatly 
extended his sphere of usefulness. 

<' He contimied at College till the year 1689» 
when he was ordained deacon ; of which event, 
he, ever after, kept the anniversary, as a season 
of particular devotion* The exact time .of his 
leaving INiblin is not known ; but soon aftei; his 
return to England, he was licensed curate of 
New Church, in the parish of Winwick, Lanca- 
shire, of which his maternal unde, Dr. Sherlocky 
was rector ; and here, out of a stipend of £30. 
per annum, he devoted one-tenth to charitable 
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uses. On the 20th of October, 1600, }ie was or- 
dained priest, on which occasion, he formed cer- 
tain solemn resolutions, from which he never 
swerved throughout the course of his life. 

** The first, that no temptation should induce 
him to occupy two livings at one time. 

** 2d. That whenever he should obtain a cure 
of souls, he would, on no account, dispense with 
constant residence on the scene of his duty. 

** 3d. Never to give a bond of resignation, or 
to make any contract or promise, merely to ob- 
tain church preferment. 

** It was not long before his religious deport- 
ment and amiable manners in private life, re- 
commended him to tl^e notice of the Earl of 
Derby, who, in 1692, appointed him his domestic 
chaplain and tutor to Lord Strange, with a salary 
of j£30. per annum, to which was soon aftar 
added £20. more, for the superintendance of the 
alms-houses at Latham ; on which occasion, he 
increased the sum set apart for the use of the 
poor, from one-tenth to one-fifth of his income. 

%The manner in which he made this dedica^ 
tion is worthy of record ; on the receipt of all 
monies, he regularly placed the portion designed 
for charitable uses, into the drawer of a cabinet, 
with a note of the value to be kept sacred for 
the poor; and in thb sacred repositcMy, first a 
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tenth, then a fifth, then a third, and, at last, one 
half, of his revenue3 were placed j and when- 
ever he deposited the poor man's portion, it was 
with the same reverence as if it had been an 
offering to heaven. 

'' Mr. Wilson's resolutions, as before stated, 
being entered into, from a conviction of their 
propriety, were ever after considered as matter 
of religions obligation, from which no motive 
could induce him to depart ; as he fully proved, 
when, soon after Lord Derby offered him the 
valuable living of Baddesworth, in Yorkshire, 
his Lordship intending that he should still con- 
tinue with him as chaplain and tutor to his son ; 
but he refused to accept it, being inconsistent 
with his resolves against non-residence. 

** The same regard to the dictates of conscience 
influenced his whole behaviour, and it was not 
long before he guve his noble patron a proof 
that no selfish motives could deter him from pur- 
suing the path of duty, or restrain his zeal in a 
good cause. In consequence of an extravagant 
expenditure, and great inattention to his affairs. 
Lord Derby had become deeply involved, and 
the tradesmen about his estates were many of 
tihem most seriously injured by the state of his 
accounts. Mr. Wilson beholding with equal 
concern the ruin of his patron's property, and 
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the distress of his dependents, determined to ha- 
zard a respectful remonstrance, which, however, 
he was fully sensible was a step replete with 
danger to his hopes of preferment; yet, being 
unable to dispense with what he considered to 
be his duty, he waited on his Lordship in his 
dressing-room, and, after a short conversation, 
left with him a letter, which is remarkable for 
the simplicity, good sense, and integrity, it pour- 
trays.^ The result of this unusual proceedhfig 
was equally honorable to the noble patron, and 
his upright dependant. The earl, convinced of 
his chaplain's probity, was aroused to a serious 
investigation of his affairs, in the arrangement 
of which, he received his most willing ansistance, 
and by the measures thenceforward adopted, Mr. 
Wilson was made the happy instrument by which 
the reputation and property of his patron was 
retrieved, and many of his tradesmen, by this 
timely arrangement, saved from bankruptcy. 

Nor did his zeal and integrity miss of their 
reward; for, in the ensuing year, the earl o^ 
fered him the bishopric of the Isle of Man, which 
had been vacant since the death of Dr. Levinge 
in the year 1693. 

'* This offer, however, Mr. Wilson at first de» 

* See Appendix^ S. 
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clined^ believing the charge too great for his ta^ 
tents and strength^ and thus the matter rested, 
till complaint being made to King Williami that 
an incumbent bad long been wantii^ for this 
diocese ; and, in coosequence^ Lord Derby fear- 
ing the patronage would lapse to the crown, if 
an immediate nomination did not take place, he 
insisted on his chaplain accepting the preferment; 
and thus Mr. Wikon was, to use his own exjN'es* 
^Uf forced into tlie hishopric.* But however 
modest might be hia estimate <^ his own abilities, 
it is certain, the history of humap nature hardly 
presents an example whare intellectual worth 
liaa been carried higher, or accompanied more 
completely, by the most admirable christian vir* 
toes. The rules laid down for his self govern- 
ment at his outset in life, were maintained with 
undeviating strictness; his considerations were 
not directed to wlutt would make his sojourn- 
ment cm earth pleasant, but to what would ren- 
der his transition to heaven certain ; and to this 
great end, all his labors ibr bis own conduct, or 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures were made to 
conduce. 

^' To ccMtnprehend the nature of the sacrifice he 



* Appointed Biihop of Sodor and Man, Anno 1608. 
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made, when he became bishop of Man, one must 
take into consideration, the state of the country 
to which he was banished^ and contrast it with 
the society he renounced. On the one hand, be 
beheld a people depressed, and almost brutalized 
by poverty and neglect, with whose language he 
was unacquainted, and who were prepared to 
receive him with dislike and suspicion ; and for 
this hopeless association, he had been compelled 
to resign the ease, elegance, and distinction, of 
a nobleman's mansion, where, from the lord to 
the lowest servant, all regarded him with respect 
and affection. Happily for Dr. Wilson, t^ie first 
few years of his residence in the Isle of Man 
were cheered by the society of a woman, who 
seems to have been formed on the same model 
vnth himself, and to have participated in all his 
laborious acts of charity with equal interest and 
readiness. The difficulty respecting the language 
was of no long existence, he was soon able to 
deliver his paternal exhortations in their own 
tongue, and by convincing his flock how much 
their real good was his sole object, he secured 
the affection and respect of the whole body, with 
the exception only of a very few whom interest 
or jealousy taught to oppose him. 

** When he first took possession of the see, he 
found the residence appropriated to him in ruins. 
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the churches throughout the diocese in a falling 
state, the clergy sunk in ignorance and vice, the 
people not merely untaught and rustic, but greatly 
debased by the illicit trade, then aliAost their 
sofe pursuit, and which naturally led to a com- 
merce with the worst characters of the adjacent 
countries ; whilst the most extreme ignorance of 
religion, or even morality, pervaded all classes, 
or rather, the one great class ; for, with the ex- 
ception of the officers sent over by Lord Derby, 
to occupy the posts of government, the residue 
of the population were alike subject to the sud- 
den influxof abundance, or as sudden depression 
of poverty. 

** The only sources ofcirculation were derived 
from fishing or smuggling, and the money thus 
acquired was almost invariably spent in intoxi- 
cation, or vulgar dissipation, under the idea, that 
the same channels of gain were still open to 
them. It was to correct these fundamental er- 
rors, that Bishop Wilson strove to divert their 
attention to agricultural pursuits ; and, as a first 
and most material step, in concert with the keys, 
he prevailed on Earl James, in the first year of 
his succession, to grant the act of settlement al- 
ready mentioned. Whilst this question was un- 
der consideration, the bishop also occupied him- 
sdf in restoring the dilapidated state of the reve- 
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noes of the see, and rebaildin^ bis house at 
Kirkmicbael, as well as in repairing the churcbes^ 
and renewing the discipline of the parochial 
schools. From the iieginning he exacted his 
titbesy not with severity, but. certainly with snfli- 
cient strictness ; and this unquestionably from a 
conscientious design to protect the dues of the 
church, and not to suffer that, which shook! be 
set apart for sacred purposes, to be diverted into 
other channels. 

** His house he enlarged, and rendered capable 
of receiving several young men, whom he edu- 
cated under bis own eye, and by his example, in 
order to have a succession of clergy, who might 
walk in the way he set before them ; and ihm 
he laid a soHd foundation for the extension of 
knowledge, and practice of piety, in the next 
generation. In repairing the parish-churches, he 
always set the example of a large subscription 
from his own purse, and exerted his influence 
where he knew there was ability in others, so as 
to obtain his end without exactions from the ne- 
cessitous; nor were his exertions confined to these 
public acts : by frequent visits, he acquired a pa- 
triarchal influence in nearly every family in his 
diocese, and acquainted himself with the cha- 
racter and circumstances of each individual, to 
whom he administered aid, council, or reproof, 
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M the case demanded ; and so tempered his wis- 
dom or severity with kindness and oondeseen-* 
sion, that be was soon regarded as a ministering 
angel, and his presence believed to produce a 
blessing wherever he came. His charity was un- 
wearied ; at his door the indigent were sure of 
relief, for he scrupulously observed the Scripture 
precept, * never to torn his face from any poor 
man/ so that it was said of him, ' he kept beg- 
gars from every house but his own/ For a long 
time there was no medical man in the island, 
and he was in the constant habit of giving ad- 
vice and medicines to the sick of all ranks; but 
when, at length, some persons in that line estab- 
\iahed themselves there, he willingly relinquished 
to them the cafe of the wealthy, but still ajffbrded 
his aid to those who had nothing but prayers 
and blessings to give in return. 

^ Soon after his accession to the bishopric. 
Dr. Wilson was united to Mary, the daughter of 
Thomas Patten, Esq. of Warrington, and in the 
year 1699, she accompanied him to the island. 
This most amiable woman was, in every respect, 
the companion best fitted for him, pious, hum- 
ble, and charitable, as himself. By her he had 
four children, only one of whom (a son) arrived 
at maturity ; the period of his connubial happi- 
ness was very short, Mrs. Wihmn, at the end of 
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five yearsy fell into a languishing complaint, ia 
which she lingered nearly twelve months, and 
then resigned her pure spirit to her Maker. 

** This afflictive trial was borne as Bi^op 
Wilson bore all the dispensations of Providence ; 
situated as he was, a greater bereavement can 
hardly be conceived ! he had lost the only one 
who could participate both in his pleasures and 
his troubles, and his loss was irremediable ; but, 
notwithstanding his keen sense of the affliction, 
he knew how to bless the hand that chastised 
him ; he felt like a man, but * not like one with<» 
out hope;' his prayers during her sickness, and 
on her death, are amongst the finest examples of 
devout resignation; and in his meditations he 
drew such a character of the deceased, as, while 
it must have aggravated his regret, was yet cal- 
culated to elevate his hopes,* 

** The annual return of his episcopal revenues 
in money, did not exceed £300. some necessary 
articles^ and some particular objects of charity, 
could only be purchased or relieved in specie ; 
but the poor of the island were fed and clothed, 
and the house, in general, supplied from his do« 
mains ; those who could weave and spin, found 



* See Appendix^ S. 
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at Bishop^s coart, the best market for their com- 
modities, where they bartered the produce of 
their industry for corn. 

** Taylors and shoemakers were kept constantly 
at work in the house, to make into garments the 
cloth or leather^ which his comr purchased, and 
these were distributed as gifts, or at low prices, 
according to the measure of their wants, to alt 
who applied for them. He considered himself 
as the steward, not proprietor, of the revenues 
of his see, being resolved, from his first acces- 
sion, not to heap up wealth for his children 
from a source, which the strictness of his religious 
principles led him to believe, ought not so to be 
appropriated.! He kept a register of all the 
poor in his diocese, in which he entered the 
names and circumstances of his pensioners, and 
this he called * Matricula Pauperum.' 

** During fifty-eight years of his pastoral life, 
be never, unless visited by sickness, omitted to 
perform some part of the church duty on every 
Sabbath day. In the year 1703, he framed those 
ecclesiastical constitutions, of which it was said 



. « The Manx then geoerally wore a shoe of untanoed 
katber, laced on the foot, called Carcem. 

t See his Address on this subject to his Children, in the 
Appendix, 4. . 

M 
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by Lord Chancellor King, that < if the andent 
discipline of the church was lost elsewhere, it 
might be found in all its purity in the Isle of 
Man.* In September, 1708, he consecrated the 
chapel at Douglas, to which he had been a prin- 
cipal contributor. In 1700, the library at Castle- 
town was finished, derived almost wholly from 
the same source. In 1711, he went to London, 
to settle some excise business relating to. the 
lord and people of the island, when he was 
greatly distinguished by Queen Anne, who of- 
fered him an English bishopric, which he de- 
clined, because, as be said, he * felt that, with 
the blessing of God, he could do some good in 
tke little spot where he then resided, whereas, 
^uld he be removed to a large sphere, he 
might be lost, and forget his duty to God, and 
to his flock.* 

'' His paternal care of this favoured people, 
appears in the various annual exhortations ddi« 
Tcred by him to the clergy, in which it was bis 
CDstom to comment upon the events of the past 
year, to admonish the negligent, and encoon^ 
the diligent ; he insisted strenuously on the du- 
ties of visiting and catechising the uninformed, 
and furnished each parish with books of instruc- 
tion and devotion; but, above all things, re- 
quired from his clergy the most scrupuloua regard 
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to their own character and conduct, as the only 
means of giving eflScacy to their doctrine. 

Nothing could more strongly evince his anxiety 
on these subjects than the prayers composed by 
him for the use of all the churches in his diocese, 
when certain persons lay under sentence of death 
for violations of the laws. He treated these 
events as national calamities, and employed his 
utmost exertions to render the examples thus 
necessarily made, of public utility to wani and 
awaken his whole flock. His own deep concern 
on these occasions must have been to the last 
degree impressive, and could not have failed to 
operate forcibly on the minds of the people. 

** So also on occasions of scarcity, which fre- 
quently occurred in those times, he evermore led 
the sufferers to God. He taught them to endure 
with patience whilst the chastisement lasted, 
and when the trial was at an end, he joined 
them in such fervent thanks as created in his 
bearers a perpetual sense of the superintendence 
of providence, and rendered even want and de- 
privation eventual blessings. 

** Those who have not lived as I have done on 
the scene of Bishop Wilson's apostolical exer- 
tions, who have not heard his praises after the 
lapse of a whole century, still the theme of every 
tongue, and seen the still unfaded monuments of 

M 2 
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bis benevolence^ may be inclined to think theie 
praises are exaggerated ; but I may safely ap- 
pea to the inhabitants of the Isle of Man, to 
say, whether I have not curtailed and omitted 
numberless instances of his piety and charity/* . 

It is with infinite pain that I have now to 
change the scene, and from exhibiting the man 
of God in the delightful performance of his duty, 
followed by the praises and love of his people, 
and secure in the respect of all ranks, to describe 
him as persecuted, insulted, and even imprisoned. 
Whether his extraordinary piety, con]|)ined with 
his deserved popularity, had excited the jealousy 
of his contemporaries in office, cannot now be 
known; but it seems more than probaUe some 
such predisposing cause must have existed; as 
the alleged ground of quarrel between him and 
Governor Horn appears so trifling, that it is 
hardly possible to believe it should have been 
suffered to disturb the peace of a man, whose 
exemplary character had at that time seoired 
him the applause of persons of the first distinction 
in all parts of Europe. 

A istory is current in the island, which <^r8 
a kind of solution to these difficulties^ bnt being 
unnoticed by the historian of Dr. Wilson, or any 
other writer since his time, I can neither ven- 
ture to insert as an unquestionable fact, nor can 
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I wholly pass over what is universally believed, 
where every particular relative to the bishop is 
preserved with religious care. 

It is said (and in this particular the author of 
his life concurs) that when he took possession of 
the see of Man, he found the revenues in a state 
of dilapidation; the tithes in particular had 
been suffered to lapse from the neglect of former 
incumbents; and a practice had crept in of 
wholly reserving the estates of the principal civil 
officers from this species of taxation ; which ex- 
emptions, founded only on custom, were termed 
prescriptive rights, and at length came to be 
set up as indefeasible. The first efforts of the 
bishop for the improvement of the impoverished 
revenues of his church, were directed against 
these powerful opponents. 

In the prosecution of this matter, much ani- 
mosity was engendered on both sides ; and there 
are some documents extant, which certainly bear 
out the relation. That a man of the bishop's 
upright and independent spirit should have set 
himself to abrogate claims merely founded in 
power on one side, and admitted from weakness 
on the other, is very highly probable, that he 
should also have gone resolutely to the source of 
the evil, is consistent with his whole course of 
acting and living ; but that he should have con- 
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ducted this matter with the asperity sometimes 
ascribed to him, I* find it difficult to believe. 
According to the ecclesiastical laws of the island, 
a process may be commenced in the bishop's 
court, which does not even^require a hearing on 
both sides, or a notice to the defendant ^ and on 
an expart6 statement, an order may pass against 
a person complained of, which if not implicitly 
obeyed, subjects them to imprisonment during 
the pleasure of the court, or till an appeal is ac- 
cepted to the metropolitan ; and it is said, that 
under authority of this law, (certainly existing, 
but not often acted upon,) Bishop Wilson in 
consequence of the resistance of the then Clerk 
of the Rolls to the payment of his tythe, issued 
his precept, and committed him close prisoner to 
the dungeon at Kirk Germain. In confirmation 
of this statement, a petition appears on record 
from the Clerk of the Rolls, complaining of such 
treatment, and praying to be heard in person 
against the demand ; to which petition the an- 
swer, signed by the bishop's own hand, is, Mot 
such Jiearififf was not customary , nor would be 
granted. 

In what manner this affair ended I have not 
been able to ascertain ; but as most of these pre- 
scriptive rights were annihilated, in all probabi- 
lity the bishop obtained a victory, as in justice and 
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reason he ought to have done: ibr the iniquity 
of assessing the poor and exempting the rich, 
must be obvious to all. 

In the present times, when the indefeasible rights 
of man are so well established, perhaps we may 
wish that what it was perfectly just and proper 
to do, had been done with more regard to those 
rights ; we are naturally shocked at the idea of 
claims, however well founded, being arbitrarily 
established ; and, perhaps, we must also admit 
that if there was a blemish in the character df 
Bishop Wilson, (and what human creature is 
without one,) it consisted in an attachment, ap- 
proaching to bigotry, to the canons of the church; 
in exacting conformity to ecclesiastical laws, he' 
followed both the spirit and the letter. It was 
enough that the church had decreed a point to 
render even debate on the subject a sacrilege in 
his eyes. He shrunk with horror from every 
question that might by possibility disturb die 
faith either of himself, or his flock : in his dread 
of the incursions of infidelity, he even excluded 
discussion. 

It is well known that he suspended a clergy- 
man in the island, for hazarding a doubt, in one 
of his discourses, whether the power of granting 
absolution for sin had really devolved from the 
apostles to their successors in the ministry. 
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Bat after all, these mistakes^ if such diey were, 
sprung from a miud zealously devoted to the 
cause of genuine religion. Dr. Wilson had 
settled hb belief on conviction, as his whole 
course of acting through a long life evidently 
proved ; he knew the cons(equences of agitating 
doubt in ignorant mindst such as he had to go- 
vem ; he saw that to give efficacy to his doctrine, 
he must follow the example of his Saviour, and 
^ teach as one having authority ;'^ and according 
to the character of the times in which he lived, 
he could admit of no compromise. Controversy 
was not then as now, under the control of mode- 
ration or even g^ood manners, it was a species of 
warfare, in the prosecution of which, all means, 
whether of insult or injury, were coraidered as 
lawful weapons ; and such in all probability had 
been the conduct of his opponents in the differ- 
ence arising on the subject of tythes. In the 
lapse of time all that is not upon record is 
lost, and we see only a severe infliction, with- 
out knowing any of the aggravation that led to 
it, or the circumstances which might make it ne- 
cessary. One thing, however, is obvious, that 
had the bishop exceeded his authority, the means 
of obtaining redress against him were open and 
easy, and that this was never attempted. The 
use he made of the improved revenues of his see. 
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are also a proof, written in unfading characters, 
of the disinterested purity of his motives ; and 
at any rate the course of retaliation adopted 
against him, if such it was, was wholly unjusti- 
fiable, as being founded neither in law or equity; 
besides which, the number of years that had 
elapsed from the time when Dr. Wilson esta- 
blished these offensive claims, and the changes 
which had taken place in the governing power, 
leads one to doubt whether the extraordinary 
persecution he afterwards underwent could have 
originated in this source. 

The history of this affair, as it may be ga- 
thered from his life, is as follows : In 1719, Mrs. 
Horn, the wife of the governor, having some 
quarrel with one Mrs. Puller, she carried her re- 
sentment so far as to charge her opponent with 
a criminal intimacy with one Sir James Poole, 
then also resident in Castletown ; and had so 
much influence with the archdeacon Horrobin 
as to prevail on him to refuse the sacrament to 
the supposed offender, on account of this accusa^ 
tion. Mrs. Puller, mortified and exasperated by 
this public disgrace, had recourse to the mode 
pointed out by the ecclesiastical constitutions to 
establish her innocence, namely, by oath ; which 
die and Sir James Poole tendered before the 
bishop, with compurgators of the best character: 
and no evidence being produced by their accu- 
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sers to establish the charge, though repeatedly 
called on to this purpose, they were in conse* 
quence cleared of the imputation, and sentence 
passed against Mrs. Horn, as inventor of the 
calumny, for which she was required to ask 
pardon of those she had traduced : but far from 
complying with thisi. moderate requisition, the 
governor's lady peremptorily refused obedience j 
and openly expressed the utmost contempt both 
for the bishop and the censures of the church. 
For this Jndecent disrespect to the laws, which 
her elevated situation rendered the more offen- 
sive, she was in her turn banished from the 
altar, till atonement should be made. Notwith- 
standing which, the archdeacon out of pique^to 
the bishop, or for some other unworthy motive, 
received her to the communion. 

An insult to himself the bishop would have 
had no difficulty to forgive, but disobedience to 
the church he could not consistently overlook ; 
and after some further discussion, he was com- . 
pelled to suspend the archdeacon; who in k 
rage, instead of referring the matter to the Arch- 
bishop of York, the proper judge in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, threw himself on the civil power, 
where he was assured of support in his contu- 
macy. 

In the interim, the bishop had appointed the 
Rev. Mr. Ross to officiate in the chapel at Castle- 
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towDi during the archdeacon's suspension ; but 
the governor refused to deliver the keys to him, 
and kept the chapel shut up altogether. On 
which the bishop made a strong remonstrance 
at the Tynwald court against this entrenchment 
on the spiritual authority. This document, which 
is dated June 25, 1722, being addressed to the 
governor at the Tynwald,** was not noticed but 
at the conclusion of the meeting, and when 
nearly all the keys and most of the council had 
retired. Captain Horn, with those who remained^ 
made an order, in tfie name of the whokj that 
the bishop should be fined 501. and his two vi- 
cars 20l. each, for illegal and extra-judicial pro«- 
ceedings in supending archdeacon Horrobin. 
And on the 29th of the same month, on their 
refusal to pay the penalty, they were all three 
committed to Castlerushen. The laws of the island 
must have been in a most indeterminate state, 
when such proceedings as these could be carried 
into effiect, on a sentence actually disavowed by 
nearly all the persons pretended to be concurring 
in it, and of which no previous notice had been 
given to the defendants, to afford them an op- 
portunity of rebutting the charges brought against 
them. 

* See Appendix, 5. 
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The concern of the people on this insult being 
offered to their beloved pastor, amounted to 
ag^ny. They assembled in crowds round the 
prison walls, and it was with infinite diflSculty 
they were prevented levelling the governor's 
house with the ground ; nor was it preserved at 
last but by the exhortations of the bishop, who 
being permitted to address them through a win* 
dow of his prison, entreated their forbearance 
and submission, telling them he would ** appeal 
unto Caesar,*' (meaning the king,) '< and had no 
doubt he would vindicate his cause, if he had 
acted right/' But though he restrained them 
by his influence from open violence, nothing 
could allay their anxiety. All business through- 
out the island was at a stand, one sole object 
attracted the attention of the whole community^ 
and nothing but personal and almost daily con- 
viction of his safety, could satisfy the individual 
apprehensions of his flock, who resorted from 
aU parts in hundreds to the walls of the castle ; 
nor would they depart without his benediction 
and council.* 

With what sensations governor Horn must 



* The bishop afterwards declared, that he^ never go?enied 
his diocese so well, or instructed his people with such ef- 
fect as fiom the walls of his prison. 
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have beheld these scenes of public distress and 
gratitude, it is not difficult to conceive ; but it 
is wonderful that it should have produced no 
effect on his conduct ; for so far was he from 
relaxing any part of the perscution to which he 
had subjected these divines, that he actually de- 
tained them two months ; and during that time 
dictated every possible aggravation of their suf- 
ferings, refusing admittance either to friends or 
servants, and treating them in all respects as 
persons confined for high treason. 

The case meanwhile was fully stated by the 
bishop in a petition to the king in council, which 
was, however, dismissed on the ground of infor- 
mality, inasmuch as it should have been ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Derby ; but it was re- 
commended by the law officers of the crown, 
that the bishop and vicars should deposit the fines 
as a means of procuring their release, under an 
assurance that such compliance should not pre- 
judice their appeal; and accordingly they did 
pay down the money, and being then set at liber- 
ty, they immediately repaired to England to 
prosecute the affair before the proper tribunal. 

In a subsequent petition, the bishop states 
that his reasons for not appealing to the lord of 
the isle, in the first place, were, that as the pro- 
secution against him was conducted by the earl's 
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attorney, he did suppose it was with his lord- 
ship's ciHicarrence, more especially as the fines, 
if legally assessed, would hare belonged to his 
lordship also. 

That the bishop judged right in believing the 
matter was to a certain extent countenanced by 
the earl, is rendered evident by what followed ; 
and the only justification, or rather apology, to 
be offered is, that Lord Derby must have been 
deceived by misrepresentations, whicli however 
ought not for a moment to have counterbalanced 
the high and well established reputation of the 
bishop. However, on finding it necessary to 
carry his appeal through this channel, the bishop 
and his vicars went into Lancashire, and re- 
peatedly presented themselves at the mansion of 
the earl, who nevertheless refused them all ac- 
cess to his person, nor would he even examine 
into the nature of their complaint; but after 
keeping them in attendance from August to 
November, he at last peremptorily refused to 
accept the appeal on any terms. On which they 
were obliged to resort to London, and offer a 
third petition to the king. 

The Attorney General then gave a regular 
notice to Lord Derby of the proceedings, and 
demanded from him if he had any knowledge 
of the affair, or any thing to object against the 
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appeals being entertained. To which his lord- 
ship returned an answer in substance as follows : 

<' That not having had any previous intima- 
tion of the proceedings from any of the consti- 
tuted authorities in the Isle of Man, he could 
give no answer as to the complaint ; but that he 
believed the persons complained of to be honest 
and well meaning men ; and had no doubt, the 
matter in the bishop's petition was misrepre* 
sented." 

The result of this iniquitous business, after 
two years prosecution, attended with heavy ex* 
penses and much personal vexation, was, that 
the whole proceedings were declared to be illegal^ 
and the fines were in coarse reversed; but for 
recovery of damages ag^ainst the governor and 
officers, or even of costs of suit, no provision 
was made ; but these matters were to be referred 
to a fresh suit at law, to which the bishop had 
no inclination to resort. All personal offences 
or losses he could easily forgive and overlook ; 
his sole object had been to establish the discip- 
line of the church, and having succeeded in that, 
he had no further resentment to gratify. The 
suspension of Archdeacon Horrobin was taken 
off by him after proper submission ; but whether 
Mrs. Horn submitted to the terms enjoined, I 
have never been able to discover. I conclude. 
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however,' that the bishop would not relinquish a 
point of such importance to the established dis- 
cipline of the church. 

One cannot contemplate the issue of this ex- 
traordinary proceeding, without sensations of 
regret, that the principal actors in it should have 
escaped w^^^^^^ ^^^ punishment. Nor can I 
help reverting to the case of Captain Christian, 
wherein a course so decidedly different was par- 
sued by the court of England. In his a£fair an 
irregular appeal was received in the first in- 
stance ; though offered by a person^ having no 
personal interest in the prosecution ; and on that 
petition a reprieve was granted. In a subsequent 
stage, the judges who had passed an illegal sen- 
tence were fined and imprisoned^ and full resti- 
tution made, with all costs and charges to the 
heirs of the sufferer ; but here in an instance of 
admitted injustice and tyranny, exercised on a 
man rendered sacred both by his function and 
the virtues of a long unblemished life, the court 
declares itself unequal to the task of redressing 
his grievances, beyond the reversal of a paltry 
fine, and leave all the rest as they found it, with 
hardly a slight reprimand to the offenders. In 

* The deemster Christian, nrho had fled to Eng^nd to 
avoid being a party in the judgment. 
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^ooQsideringf this outrage, a natural comparison 
arises between the times when such misconduct 
-could be so passed over, and the present, when 
notwithstanding the violent cry raised against 
existing defects in the government and breaches 
of ihe constitution, I think no one will deny, 
tthat if such a scene was enacted in one of our 
remotest dependencies, and on the person of the 
most obscure individual, it would raise a clamour 
which nothing but the fullest redress to the in- 
jured, and punishment of the, delinquents, could 
pacify or allay. 

Bishop Wilson felt the consequences of the 
rigors be had undergone during the remainder 
of his life, having contracted a rheumatic dis- 
ease from the dampness of the prison, which 
disabled the fingers of bis right hand. The ex- 
penses also fell very heavy on him, being in the 
whole more than dOOL of which he received 
3001. in a subscription, set on foot without his 
knowledge, to assist in carrying on the cause. 

In the year 1739, the clergy of the island 
were thrown into great trouble by the death of 
the Earl of Derby, who leaving no issue, the 
lordship of Man devolved to the Duke of Athol; 
and by this event they were nearly deprived of 
their subsistence. Their livings consisting of 
one third of the impropriations, whicb had been 

N 
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purehaaed ftxnn a ftfoouer earl^ in th^ epko^pate 
of Dr. Barrow; an estate belot^fing to the 
Derby family in Lancashire having been coUa^- 
terally bound as security ibr the payment of Hie 
annual returns* On the separation of the island 
from the earldom, the Duke of Athol claimed 
the impropriations as an inseparable appendage 
to his estate and royalty. The deed of cony^* 
ance was unfortunately missing from the records^ 
nor could any title be made out either to the 
original purchase or the collateral secority* 

Under this alarm the clergy would have taken 
a very small sum in lieu of their claims ; and the 
bishop mentions in a letter to his son, how muck 
they were troubled to find proper persons to 
serve in the ministry ; people being entirely dis- 
couraged from bringing up their sens to the 
church. But at length by the unceasing indnstrj 
and perseverance of the diocesan and his son, 
the original deeds were discovered to have been 
lodged in the Rolls Chapel, London ; and being 
immediately exemplified under the great seal of 
Bngland, the security of the impropriations waa 
established to the great relief of the parties con« 
cemed. 

In 1740 a severe scarcity occurred in the 
island, where in fact the com raised being al«^ 
ways far short of the consumption, whenever (ae 
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it happened at that time) an embargo was laid 
OQ the £tiglish ports, great necessity was sure to 
ensiie. The bishop distriboted his own grain as 
far as it wonld go, and bought up an additional 
quantity at a high price, to sell out at a reduced 
one, but all his dSTorts were inadequate to relieve 
the pressure of distress. ' To increase the cala- 
mity, an epidanic disease broke out, and as he 
was the anfy physician in the island, his bodily 
fatigues must have been incessant. In this de- 
plorable state, a petition^ was preferred to the 
king in council, by the bishop's son (who w^a 
chapliun to George II.), that the embargo might 
be taken off to a certain extent; a supply of 
com was, at length, obtained just in time to sd.ve 
the whole people from starvation. The Duke 
of Athol also exerted himself for their relief, and 
received dtie acknowledgment from the k^» on 
the occasion* 

In 1743, the bishop wrote a letter- of thanks 
to his Majesty personally, for the distinguished 
lumor he had conferred on his son, it making 
him a prebend of Westminster.f The bi^op's 
apostolic character had, at this time, secured 



^ See Apptndiiy 5, for tke pelkioii; 
t See Appendix, O^ for Uie letter to the king^ asd aleo 
one to bis son, on the same occasion. 

n2 
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'him the veneratton of all ranks; and the most 
exalted personages in various parts of Europe, 
bore testimony to his virtues. In the Isle of 
Man, the people were so strongly persuaded 
that a larger portion of the blessings of heaven 
attended on him, that they never began their 
harvest till he did, hoping to participate, through 
him, in these advantages : and if by chance lie 
passed near any field where they were at work, 
their labours were suspended for a moment, 
whilst they asked his benediction ; and then re- 
newed, under an increased conviction, that for 
one day, at least, they would be prosperous.^ 

At the advanced age of eighty, be gives the 
following account of his daily labors in a letter 
to his son. 

" I bless God I am pretty well, I preached 
on Palm Sunday; administered the sacrament on 
Easter Eve ; preached and administered the sa- 
crament on Easter Day at Peele ; the next Sun- 
day at Kirkmichael ; and last Sunday at Jurby, 
when I performed the whole service." 



* The same reverential regard obtained even in the great 
City of London, where, daring his last visit, crowds would 
dock around him, with the cry of ** Bless me, too» ny 
lord." 
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In 1744) he purchased some laod^ vhich he 
ndded to the living of Jurby. In 1755, hU so«; 
licitationsy added to those of his son^ obtained a 
renewal of the royal bounty to the clergy, which 
had been suspended for several years. 

He continued to ride on horseback till the 
year 1749. In 1751, he wrote a letter to the 
new governor, in which he apologized for his 
neglect of personal attendance, under the plea of 
his great age ; indeed, the scene of his earthly 
existence was now drawing to a close, and with 
what delight he must have contemplated the 
prospect of transmission from time to eternity, 
may be partly conceived, when we review the 
events of a life uniformly devoted to the service 
of God, and the good of his feliowrcreatures. 
The immediate cause of his death was a cold, 
caught in walking in his garden in very damp 
weather. His end was easy and tranquil, it was 
like his life, devoted to prayer and praise, till he 
fell asleep to wake in heaven. 

Words are inadequate to paint the anguish of 
his flock, when thus deprived of their beloved 
pastor. He was attended to bis grave by the 
whole population of the island, without a single 
exception, unless of those who, by age or sick- 
ness, were incapacitated. The tenants of his 
nearest demesnes were appointed to bear him to 
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bis last eardily home ; bat at every resting place 
a contest ensiled amongst the most respectable 
p^vons present^ and happy were they who coaM 
perform this last sad office for their friend and 
benefactor. He was interred in Rirkmtcbael 
chnrcfa-yard, at the east end near the chancel, 
and over his grave, a sqnare tomb-stone was 
placed, snrronnded by iron rails, on which is the 
following inscription : 
On the sides, 

Sleeping in Jesus, here lieth the Body of Thomas 
Wilson, D. D. Lord Bishop of this Isle, who died Ifarch 
b, 1755, aged 9S, and in the 58th year of his Conseenrtioiu 

At the ends. 

This Monument was erected by his Son, Thomas Wil- 
son, a native of this Parish, who, in obedience to the ex- 
{OttM coamnandi of hb father, declines giving him the dnh 
lader he juitiy deserved. 

«* Let this Island speak the rest.*" 

On the decease of Bishop Wilson, the patron- 
age of the see being Tested in the Duke of Athol, 
his Grace paid a compliment to his memory, 
most honorable to himself. From a consden- 
tions desire that the benefits effected by the late 
excellent incumbent, should proceed under the 
auspices of his successor, he waved his right of 
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Aomkmtkni) and, disrej^fardiog Ike maay daim- 
airts who were, no doubt, looking ap in bopes of 
a prise, now rendered both valuable and honor- 
able, he referred it to the bench of bishops, re- 
cpiesting them to point out a nan worthy of 
wearing Uie mitre, which Bishop Wikon had 
adorned. 

In consequence of which request, Dr. Mark 
Hildesley was unanimously recommended by 
them, and appointed by his Grace, being conse* 
crated Bishop of Man, April 25, 1755. On 
coming to his diocese^ his sentiments were thus 
expressed : 

'* I know it is sometimes said, that * a person 
^cceeds with disadvantage to an office whioh 
has been filled by a predecessor of remarkably 
eminent qualities.' I mvust take leave to think 
the reverse as nearer truth ; at least, with respect 
tb the instance I am about to refer to, namely, 
my coming after the great and good Dr. Wilson, 
to this see of Man ; forasmuch as I see many 
excellent things done and established to my 
hand, in regard to the government of the churchy 
besides the example which, by the traces he has 
left, his Lordship still lives to shew, and which 
I will endeavour, as far as I am able to follow, 
tiiough I am sensible it must be * non pasgibos 
Ifcequis.' '• 
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The firrt great work Dr. HiMesiley sat himself 
to complete was, the translatkm of the Scrip- 
tures iDto Manx, begua by Dr. Wilson, who, at 
his own expence, had printed the Gospel of 8U 
Mathew, and prepared the other Evangelists, 
and the Acts of the Apostles; and this, with the 
assistance of the clergy, he was happy enough 
to finish* It might, indeed, be truly said of this 
good man, that he had caught tfie mantle of the 
prophet as he^ ascended to heaven, though he 
had but just completed the great work above- 
mentioned, when he was called to give an ac- 
count of his stewardship, having often been heard 
to declare, that he only wished his existence 
might be protracted till the Scriptures were 
finished in the native language; and it is ex- 
tremely remarkable, that he received the last 
part of the Bible from his publisher on Saturday, 
November 28, 1772, on whic|i occasion, he em- 
phatically sung his Nunc Dimmittis in the pre- 
sence of his whole family; and next evening, 
after family prayers, he read a lecture on the 
uncertainty of human life, observing, that many 
people were in a moment deprived of their senses 
and existence ; and thus, in a prophetic manner, 
foretelling his own decease, for, on tbe following 
Monday, he was seized with a stroke of tbe 
palsy, which deprived him of his perception; 
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and in this sitaation be lingered till tlmt day 
week, when he died, and was bnried acoording 
to his own directions, by l^e side of Bishop 
Wilson, that he might be united in death with 
that man, whose example he had endeaTOured to 
imitate whilst living.^ 

On the death of Dr. Hildesley, the Rev. Dr. 
Richmond obtained promotion to the Isle of 
Man; but, on the period of his episcopacy, I 
take no pleasure in expatiating, th^ unbending 
haughtiness of his disposition formed §o decided 
a contrast to the characters of his predecessors, 
that he excited a general sentiment of aversion 
in the minds of his people, whkh piust h^ye de- 



« Wheo Dr. Hildeslej was at Scarborough in 1764^ the 
/ollowiog lines were stuck up io the Spa room, which, being 
taken down by his sbtcr, were found amongst his papers 
after his death, with these words written on them by the 
bishop : '' From vain-glory in human applause, Deus me 
Uberat ei conservat," 

Jf to paint folly till her friends despise. 

And virtue till ber foes would fain be wise; 

If angel-sweetness, if a godlike mind. 

That melts with Jesus over all mankind — 

If this can form a bishop — and it can. 

Though Icwn were wanting— jHUlikslflgr is the pan. 
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feated the efficacy of his doctriaes, howerer pore. 
He died, and was succeeded by 

Dr. George Mason, who sat till the year 1786* 
The last part of his life was disgraced by a scene 
of necatsity, and derangement of circumstanceSi 
utterly inconsistent with his station. In his 
hands were placed the funds subscribed towards 
building the church dedicated to St. George, on 
an elevation above Douglas, and by his insol- 
vency and death, the persons employed in that 
erection, were actually deprived of the sums doe 
to them, to their great injury, and, in one or two 
instances, their complete ruin« 

The last incumbent was, ^the Rev. Claudios 
Crigan, a man of simple and unostentatious man- 
ners ; but, from the absence of all energy of mind 
or oharacier, not very well calculated to sostam 
his dignity, or embellish his office. He sat twenty- 
eight years, and then resigned his life and his 
see, without exciting any considerable regret in 
the minds of his flock. 

The present bishop is a gentleman of distin- 
guished rank and polished manners ; he is a son 
of the late highly respectable and Rev. Lord 
George Murray, bishop of St. David's. At the 
death of Dr. Crigan, the bishop elect being un- 
der the age at which, by tha canons, he might 
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assoine the paD, the see was held unoccupied for 
t^Birelve months. He has now been consecrated 
about two years. It would appear too much 
like flattery of a living character, if I was to ex- 
press the sentiments of hope and expectation 
i¥hich are entertained by all ranks in the Isle of 
Man, from the commencement of his career. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

I 

Review of the State of the Island under tite do- 
minion of the House of Stanley — Excessive 
Alarm excited hy the revestment in Great Bri^ 
tain — the revival of Prosperity and yeneral 
amelioration of Character and Manners result' 
iny from a better order of thinys — Prejudice 
ayainst the Duke of Aihol, wlience it oriyin* 
ates, and how maintained. 

Hating brought the history of the island down 
to the time when it underwent its last great 
change, I shall endeavour to give a summary 
view of the condition in which the Manx people 
stoodt when the power of the house of Stanley 
was extinguished. 

As I have before observed, the population had 
been essentially reduced by the Scottish usurpa- 
tion, and the inhabitants were levelled to a class 
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of mere peasants^ who, at the time the Stanleys 
came into possession, were too poor to emigrate, 
end too ignorant to effect their own improve* 
ment* Their new lords, therefore, claimed an 
indefeasible right in the whole landed property, 
and appear to have considered the people in 
mnch the same point of view, that a Russian 
noble regards the vassals on his estates, as crea- 
tures existing only to cultivate lands for his be- 
nefit, in which they had, individually, neither 
right or interest. In this state of humiliation, 
the Manx remained with little variation for three 
centuries, employing themselves in fishing during 
the short season the herrings were on the coast, 
and for the rest of the year devoted to complete 
idleness, except the trifling garrison duty ex- 
acted from each, whilst the women performed 
the task of cultivating just so much land as, on 
the closest calculation, would supply the wants 
of the family, and pay the lord's rent. They 
dwelt in mud huts, without door$ or windows, 
merely serving the single purpose of defending 
them from the inclemencies of the weather. 
There was at this time an essential difference 
between the Manx and the Scottish Clans, in- 
habiting the out-isles, formerly associated under 
the same government, and, probably, then actu- 
ated by the same habits and manners. 
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In those iscltted spots» tbougk the land be* 
longed altogether to one chief, yet were his in* 
terests so bound up by participation and rdation* 
ship with those of his dependents, that his sape- 
riofity seemed to be reflected back, and to give 
to Uie whole community an Novation proportioned 
to his own. On the contrary, the lord of Man, 
for many ages, came amongst his people, but to 
coerce their persons, or to subtract from their 
little gains : in comparison to him, they were a 
distinct and inferior race of beings, who conld 
only gaze on him in hk elevated sph^e, as a 
meteor or a comet, likely to endanger or alarm, 
but without a promise of advantage to mark his 
track. So circumstanced, they had quietly takeo 
the evil with the good, neither stimulated by 
comparison, nor encouraged by hope, till about 
twenty years before Bishop Wilson's time, when 
a new channel was opened by a band of adveo* 
turers who came from Liverpool^ and settled 
themselves in Douglas, for the avowed purpose 
of carrying on an illicit trade ; and by the ad* 
vantages they held out, they soon induced ships 
to and from the East and West Indies, as weff 
as those engaged in the Guinea trade, to touch 
at the island, where they found a ready market 
for part of their cargoes, vehich were afterwards 
conveyed in Manx vessels (and by those means 
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elnduig the custom dues) into other couiitries^ as 
well as Great Britaiii and Ireland* 

The profits attending this nefarious traffic 
.were soon perceived to be so large, that the 
natives, awakened from their stupor, resolved to 
participate with the strangers. The lord of the 
isle also, deriving advantage from certain small 
duties paid to him, was little concerned to np- 
press it ; and the people, already trained up to 
the sen, and inured to hardship, were well calcu- 
lated to encounter the dangers of such an em- 
ploy. But, in a pursuit of this kind, it is obviow 
the morals of the nation must be put to extreme 
hazard ; it was impossible a commerce, founded 
on trick and fraud, could be prosecuted, without 
an entire surrender of principle, and the convic- 
tion that such was the case, gave to the good 
Bishop Wilson, as may be easily imagined, the 
most lively concern. In a letter to his soo, dated 
in 1742, he says, 

<^ Our people are mightily intent upon enlarg- 
11^ the harbours at Peel, Ramsay, and Douglas ; 
but the iniquitous trade carried on, to the injury 
and damage of the crown, will hinder the Uess*- 
ing of God from falling upon us.'* 

He ^unestly strove to divert their awakened 
activity into another channel ; but, in this parti** 
milar, afi his influence could impose no restraint. 



1 
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the grains and profits were olnriom and pretedt, 
the injury done to a goyemment whose relatioih 
ship they scarcely admitted, was founded upon 
abstract principles, which they had a difficulty, 
as well as disinclination, to comprehend; and it 
became evident, that only the strong* arm of 
power could extirpate this nest of plunderers. Oa 
this ground, the revestment of the island in the 
crown of Great Britain was proposed, and cair 
ried into e£fect, as we haye related, greatly against 
the wishes of its former possessors ; and yet their . 
reluctance bore no comparison to that with which 
the change was regarded by the natives. This 
feeling was also considerably aggravated by the 
secrecy observed on the part of the Duke of 
Athol or his officers, in relation to the treaty 
whilst pending; it appears by evidence g^veo in 
before the English commissioners in 1792, that 
the first news of this intended sale was, only a 
slight rumor, which reached the island in Ja- 
nuary, 1785 ; in consequence whereof, a requi- 
sition was made to the governor to convene the 
keys, with which he did not comply ; that, in the 
month t>f March following, the proceedings in 
parliament becoming a matter of notoriety, and 
when, in fact, the consent of the duke and 
duchess had been g^ven to the transfer, a second 
petition was presented for assembling the legis* 
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ktmre of the islandf which w^ at loogth granted; 
and, in consequence of this meeting, two gentler 
men* were deputed by the keys to attted pai> 
liamrat on behalf of the Manx, accompanied by 
a merchant as agent for commercial afiairsw 

To have thus transferred a nation and its in** 
habitants, without the compliment of inf<nining 
them of the change about to take place, appears 
Jk stpetch of arbitrary power, hardly recondle- 
able with our ideas of civil liberty. It is 
true, that when complaint of this disregard to 
their claims and feelings was made to the duke, 
lie expressed some surprise, and declared he had 
given direction to one of his cheers to make the 
matter known in the island, whilst it was yet un*- 
determined. This c^b^er, when applied to, al- 
leged his obedience to the order ; but, on further 
investigation, it came out, that he had only ae*- 
quainted the governor, and between these two 
gentlemen the secret had rested till the whole 
was effected, and remonstrance had become 
equally vain and useless. 

Soon after this event, an act passed both houses 
of parliament, not merely calculated to root out 
the illicit trade, but imposing such severe restnc- 
tioDS on the regular commerce of the island, that 

* Mr« Moore and Mr. Cosnahan. 
O 
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the people, pperioQsly alarmed and agitated^ ^^re 
now driven to sneh despair, that they believed 
their rain to be complete ; inralar property muik 
t^ the lowest state of depreciation, and nearly nfl 
who bad the means of removal, began to enter- 
tain the idea of emigration, when, as a last ef- 
ibit, three other commismmers were dispatched 
to fingland, to represent the miserable condition 
^the inhabitants, and endeavour to obtain some 
redress of dieir grievances. 

Happily, this lait remonstrance was attendedl 
with soecess ; some clauses of unnecessary seve- 
rity in the act com^^ained of, were rqp«aled, and 
Y)ertiun encouragements held out to the fidr 
trader, which opened a brighter prospect, and 
effectually relieved the pnbtic mmd. From this 
lime, the character and situation of the Mem: 
has been gradually improving; the advmntag^a 
0( being governed by a great nation, instead of a 
petty lord, is universally felt. Those who ha4 
already accumukUwd large gains (rom the contra- ' 
band trade, were, by the change, obliged eidior 
to sit down upon the lands they had acquired^ 
and turn their thoughts to agriculture, or to em-^ 
bark their capital in regular commerce. Very 
few sunk badi: into the state of apaAy fbnneriy 
indulged. Indusby, though ill-directed, had been 
awakened; sono^ luxuries, too, had crept iii» 
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whidi, thoagk Dot ahrayt beneficial to individual 
character, are ftiU, np to a oertaki heigfatk, uni- 
versally productive of national advantage* 

Bat wbaterer panniits were aaperindoeedy the 
berring fisheryt supported by ancieot habits and 
«arly association^ was regarded aa the chief good; 
and to this pursuit, requiring neither talent nor 
labor, the mass of the peasantry stiU ciMifined 
their hopes and exertions; on which account, 
agriculture, with its moderate returns and pei^ 
nament advantages, was yet almost entirdy neg- 
■ecweu* 

The Duke of Athoi, in mideing a Mite of the 
island, had reserfed all his feudal rights as lord 
^the soil, with certain other profits coming un#- 
der the same description. B«t the enmity «x«^ 
cited in the minds of Us late subjeets, was too 
actire a principle not to produce continual resist- 
ance against ^Anene claims, which, no longer backed 
hy sovereign power, were met by every species 
of oppositioB; so (bat it became necessary in 
1790^ to resort to pariiameni to establish hb mu* 
tilated rights, which was accordingly done by the 
ptasent duke, who fiirther complained, that the 
sum given to his ancestor was greatfy beneath 
die value of the revenue ceded to the ceown* His 
pntition, thevefi>re, went to obfatin an additional 
eampensatioti, and also to establish those ma* 

o2 
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norial rights, which, being rnineeessary to the 
purposes for which the revestment was made, 
were never intended to be disturbed. 

On this petition much contention ensued ; the 
general feeling was averse to tiie first article ; the 
keys petitioned against that clause which affected 
the insular rights ; and, at length, after severe 
debate, the bill was thrown out. 

The duke being thus left even in a worse situ- 
ation than before, renewed his attempt in 1791, 
when a case was presented to the privy-council, 
containing such strong allegations, that commis- 
sioners were appointed to visit the island, and 
make a thorough investigation, both as to the 
particulars in dispute, and also into the general 
state of the revenues, produce, and trade. 

The result of this inquiry proved, that gpreat 
part of the duke*s complaint was well founded ; 
that the sum of £70,000. given for the cession, 
had been calculated on a revenue. ill-managed 
and unfairly collected ; consequently, falling much 
short of what, under a better system, it might 
have produced, and that, in other respects, the 
property meant to have been reserved to the no^ 
ble complainant, was unnecessarily crippled. 

In consequence of this report, a fresh bill was 
offered in 1805^ on which the former contentions 
were renewed ii^ both houses; many members 
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asserted, that the duke had received full com-, 
pennation for the Isle of Man in its then states 
and that if by the fostering care of the British 
government the revenue had been increased, it 
was no reason why the late possessor should call 
for farther remuneration ; it was asserted, that the 
last Earl of Derby had farmed his whole receipts 
to a merchant of Liverpool for £1000. per ann.; 
and it was observed, that if such a precedent 
was set up, with equal justice might any man, 
who had neglected his estate and sold it for a de^ 
preciated value, demand an additional compen- 
sation of the next possessor, when he should, by 
bis industry or skill, have improved and restored 
the dilapidated property. 

On the other hand, the friends of the duke 
maintained, that the loss sustained by him and 
his family, might, at a moderate computation, 
be estimated at £620,000., a sum so enormous 
as to excite the ridicule of opposition, but at 
length, beinff supported by ministry^ the affair 
was decided; the manorial rights clearly ascer- 
tained and established, and an additional sum 
of £3000. per annum out of the consolidated 
fund bestowed on the duke and his heirs for 
ever. 

This success renewed the ancient grudge of 
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the people ^igainst the Athol fumtly | io tke yaair 
3798 the duke had accepted the port of gover* 
nor of the islandi an office, as it appears to mtf 
orach below his rank, and which^ by constaatlj 
keeping alive the recollection of his former supre- 
macy^ onght to bare been painftil to hk fedings: 
nevertheless^ when he first assumed the govern^ 
ment he was received with every sentiment of 
respect; the people were disposed to regard him 
as a fellow sufferer with themselves, by the act 
of his ancestor, and hoped that his interest would 
still be exerted in behalf of his natural depen- 
dents ; as such^ on his arrival the natives, forget^ 
ting their usual apathy, flocked around him, took 
the horses from his carriage, and drew him to 
his house, amidst the loudest acclamations ; but 
this popularity was of short duration ; whilst the 
bill above-mentioned was depending, the people 
were instructed to believe, that its object went to 
the eatire annihilation of their property, which 
it was represented the duke, in imitation of one 
of the Earls of Derby, meant to seize into his 
own hands* A prejudice once sown, especially 
by a popular leader, is difficult to eradicate, in 
proportion to the grossness of the soil in which it 
has taken root, and the extreme ignorance of 
the mass contributed to establish a belief, whidi. 
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t^ thi$ motnent^ is not wholly don^ away; many 
of tibe hmdlKddeni still aflserting^ that rack a 
scheme nms on foot^ but that by some m^aaa 
(which they tieither understand, nor can explain) 
it was* defeated through the interference of cer^^ 
tain individuals, who, from thenee forward, have 
been regarded, without justice or reason, as the 
protectors of Manx independence; whilst the 
duke has invariably to encounter either the 
strongest marks of aversion, or at best a silent 
and contemptuous neglect: his acts, many of 
them highly beneficial to the community, are 
viewed with suspicion, and to the utmost of their 
power the legislature set themselves to negative 
and defeat all his propositions: most people 
wonder that so circumstanced, his grace does 
not resign an office, in which he is so ill under- 
stood, and from whence he ean derive neither 
honour nor profit; but perhaps the maintenance 
of his private rights are bound up to a certain 
extent in the exercise of his power as a governor, 
and in addition to that consideratiou, he has ex- 
tensive influence in the appointment of ofiScers 
in the different departments, which are usually 
filled up through his patronage, by persons con- 
nected with, or dependent on, his family, gene- 
rally to the exclusion of the natives, whose jea- 
lousy is very properly excited by this preference 
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shewn to foreigners, who, on the other hand, 
feeling their obligation to the duke, are strata- 
OQS supporters of his power, and serve to com- 
pose a little court, and maintain a faint appear- 
ance of state during his short visits to the island. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Timr round the Island, commencing at Douglas — 
Description of that Town and Neighbourhood. 

Sefore I enter on general subjects connected 
with the present state of the island, I think it 
may form a very proper ground-work to draw a 
short sketch of the country itself. The scenery 
of the Isle of Man, except on the north side, 
where it is better wooded, has no great beauties; 
there is nothing to elevate or astonish, and not 
much to admire : the mountains are of too tame 
a character, and too frequently covered with 
fog, which, as a native poet says, 

** Sits like a night-mare squat ou Mona's breast/ 
to give pleasure, except to an imagination strongs 
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ly tinctured with Ossianic scenery; rach may 
here find all the varieties of tint and form that 
enraptured the mountain bard, but they will still 
langfuish for the bolder features of his scenery. 
The highest elevation rises so gradually, that its 
eflfect is lost to the eye; there is hardly a bold or 
abrupt precipice throughout the whole, except 
in the rocky scenery round the coast, which can 
only be surveyed from the sea; the interior is 
cast in the same mould with its inhabitants, and 
a sort of quiet mediocrity characterises the 
whole. The country is intersected by streams, 
which, though scarcely more than rivulets, serve 
to diversify the scene, and the water is evary 
where pure and excellent, totally free from the 
brackish taste usually prevailing in the vicinity of 
the sea, and as has been found, on experiment, 
admirably adapted to the use of the manufacturer 
as well as for domestic purposes. 

The course usually pursued by travellers is to 
make a tour round the coast, on which all the 
towns and villages are seated, the interior being 
chiefly divided into small farms, or abandoned 
to the undisturbed dominion of heath and gorse. 
The high roads are tolerably level, and capable, 
with a little moro attention, of being made ex- 
cellent. The town of Douglas, from various 
e iws og , ha» m pre^evMoence over all tfte oAera, 
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botk in trade and popQlatiou, though it is not 
the seat of goTemtnent; but as it is the point at 
which nearly all visitors first arriTe, I shall begin 
Hiy descriptioB in that quarter* 

The approach to this place by sea presents a 
most imposing aspect; on taming either of the 
beads that form the semicircle of the bay, which 
is of considerable extent, the eye takes in at 
once a variety of objects calculated to raise fairy 
kopes of the interior; in the centre stands the 
free stone palace <^ the Duke of Athol^ called 
Mona Castle, magnificent from its si2e, if not 
from its architectural beauties. The hill behind 
tbis tnansion is planted and cultivated^ so as to 
draw ibrth and embeUish all its natural advan- 
tstges, thoagh ihe space devoted to this purpose 
not exceeding five or six acres, bears no propor«- 
tion to the size of the dwelling: at a short distance 
is a neat and elegant villa belonging toCol.Stewarti 
and in addition to these several modem houses, at 
different elevations, overhang the bay, and g^ve 
ati air of modest opulence and comfort to the 
whole. In a recess at the south side rises the town 
with a handsome pier, and a light-house, of 
classical elegance, presenting a new proof of the 
ci^riciouHness of taste in tbt^ homan mind, tlies6 
two being planned and erected by the same ar- 
tist, who built the ehaotic mass, aboveHporatieMd 
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for tfae Dake of Athol. The whole bay is two 
miles across, and is sheltered from all winds ex*' 
cept the north east; both its points are rocky and 
dangerous, and in the middle is a bed of rocks 
called ^^ Connister/' on which^ in the stormy 
season, many vessels find their destruction. 

It is unfortunate when the first glance at a 
]^ce excites expectations, which every succeed- 
ing view must damp and dissipate ; those who 
arrive at Douglas on a fine day can hardly fail 
to find the pier covered with groupes of white 
robed damsels, full of gaiety and spirit, they 
will cast their eyes with delight on the viUas 
which surround or, overhang the bay j if the time 
is evening, they may probably be greeted with 
the sound of military music from the parade, 
and the combination must naturally lead them to 
anticipate an entrance into a mahometan para^ 
dise, peopled with houris ; but this lovely visicm 
will only last till they have ascended the stairs 
oppofflte to the custom-house; from that moment 
they must thread their way through a labyrinth 
of narrow dirty streets, and prepare to encoontor 
the usual variations of dirt and neglect, for 
certainly nothing can be more inconvenient or 
disagreeable than the internal arrangement of 
this town, where the divisions form angles, which 
would defy the skill of the best charioteer of 
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ancient or modern times; no part is flagged, 
nor is it well lighted, except in the vicinity of 
the harbour. The whole forms a triangle, the 
longest side extending from the bridge to the 
pier, but as the buildings are now rising in 
every direction, this shape will soon be lost; nor 
is it indeed even now so clearly defined as it was 
a few years back : the pier is in length five hun- 
dred and twenty feet, its breadth forty, it is 
handsomely paved with free stone ; at the dis- 
tance of four hundred feet it suddenly expand^ 
fifty feet to the right; this part being raised 
forms a semicircle to which there is an ascent by 
a flight of steps, and in the centre of the area 
is the lighthouse, according to the opinion of 
nautical men, more to be celebrated for its 
beauty than utility; being situated considerably 
ivithin Douglas Head, and so nearly on a level 
^ith the town, that its light is often confounded 
Vfith that of the neighbouring houses. 

The harbour is esteeemed the best dry one in 
the Irish channel, and admits vessels of consi- 
derable burthen, at high water, close to the 
quay. The customhouse is the best building in 
the town, and conveniently situated for business : 
it was erected during the prevalence of the con- 
traband trade, by one of those persons who had 
realized a considerable property in that pursuit; 
but in the panic following the revestment of the 
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inlaDd, he sold it much under its value to the 
Duke of Atholy by whom it has been devoted to 
its present use. Till very lately all the houses 
in Douglas were low and ill-constructed, crowd- 
ed together without regard to convenience or 
uniformity; but latterly several new streets have 
been constructed in die suburbs, well situated 
for comfort and accommodation, in which the 
houses combine some degree of elegance in the 
exterior, with considerable attention to internal 
convenience. 

The act of the legislature, taking away the 
protection from foreigners, has been more se- 
verely felt in Douglas than in any part of the 
island ; this being the spot generally preferred 
by visitors of this description, and in consequence 
many houses are at tiiis time uninhabited^ and 
the shops have lost that animated appearance of 
business formerly Tisible in them ; but yet as all 
the imports and most of the exports pass through 
'this port, there is still a considerable trade car- 
ried on, and a degree of bustle perceptible on 
the quay, that keeps hope alive, and leads the 
inhabitants to look forward to the renewal of 
past prosperity, from some other source. The 
shops afford a good assortment of articles of ne* 
cessity and convenience; but it is the practice to 
mix various branches of trade in one receptacle, 
particularly linen-drapery, g^rocery, and hatd- 
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wwreSf which is nst faTOurable to the conditioii 
of die stodcu One of the principal traders ia 
the town pf Douglas deals ia the following vi^ 
congruous^ list of cosuiiodities^-oiiiillinery; meiv 
eery, liquors^ winesy grocery, linen-^rapery, sta«- 
timiary, ironmongery, salt, shoes, tobacco, snvfl^ 
brashes, brooBis, mops, perfbmery, hats, hosiery, 
lierrings, and coals. 

The assembly-room is spacious, but neiUmr 
elegant or even neat, yet the balls are well at- 
tended, and the young people dance to their two 
fiddles with as much hilarity as if the apartment 
was illuminated by Grecian lamps, or adome^ 
with relvet hangings. A theatre was erected a 
few years since, but the encouragement given 
being insufficient to induce good performers to 
make even temporary visits, the biulding has 
been diverted to other purposes. 

Amongst the most promising establishnents 
nre a public library and reading room ; instito- 
taoos so necessary to the improvement of society, 
tliat they deserve in all places the highest sup- 
port, and the most careful superintendence; but 
in this, as in many other instances, too nmch 
party spirit prevails, and in consequence the 
advance has not been equal to the commence* 
ment; the president, the committee, and the 
secretary, have been occupied with private dif- 
ferences, when they should have been debating 
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ODiy on the best means of promoting Ae good of 
the society, and therefore the collection of books 
is neither so large, or so well chosen, as it 
■might have been, considering the time which has 
-elapsed since the formation, or the funds sub- 
scribed. There is now only one printing-press* 
in the island, from whence a newspaper issues 
weekly, but it is the vehicle merely for advertise- 
ments. In Douglas is a small chapel dedicated 
to St. Matthew ; but the place of worship most 
frequented is a new church, a litde above the 
town, which is neatly finished, and where die 
pews let at a very high rate. The parish church, 
called Kirk Braddan, is at a distance of two 
miles; there are besides these, a methodist meet- 
ing house, a presbyterian chapel, and also one 
for catholics^ 

A Lancastrian school, and a house of recep- 
tion for the poor, ought to be mentioned with 
praise; both owe their rise to voluntary sub- 
scriptions, to which those persons, whom the na- 
tives are too fond of distinguishing by the term 
sirangerSy have been much the largest contribu- 
tors : formerly, the poor of Douglas, as is still 
the case in all other parts of the island, were 



Since writing this^ another has been established. 
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partly maintaiDed by a collection, which is made 
every Sunday in the different churches after the 
morning service, when the wardens gfo round 
from pew to pew, and though none of the dona- 
tions are large, yet it is very unusual for any 
one to refuse some trifle* In country places, 
where the persons claiming parochial relief are 
not numerous, these alms have been found tole- 
rably adequate to their support; but in the 
towns, though the collections were much larger, 
yet they fell very far short of the wants to be 
supplied, and this deficiency it was the custom 
to make up by domiciliary visits of the paupers 
tbemselvesi who usually on a Monday morning 
made a progress in a body from house to house, 
to the great annoyance of the inhabitants, who 
were literally besieged by a body of claimants 
not easily to be either satisfied or dispersed. The 
establishment of a public kitchen in Douglas has 
completely relieved the housekeepers of that 
town from this weekly visitation ; to support this 
institution each family subscribes according to 
inclination or ability, and the whole is conduct- 
ed under the vigilant and judicious superinten- 
dance of the high bailiff of the town, to whose 
exertions the plan, excellent as it is, first owed 
its rise. Those poor persons who, from sickness 
or infirmity, are unable to attend at the regular 

p 
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meals are provided with food at home, the others 
take their shares at a common table, and some 
few reside in the poor-house altogether. The 
whole number receiving daily aid are about 100 
persons. 

The Lancastrian school has also been an essen- 
tial public bene6ty and a very visible improve- 
ment has taken place in the children of the poor 
since its institution. Establishments of the same 
kind, but on a smaller scale, have been set on 
foot in Ramsay and Castletown, from whence 
it may be hoped, that the blessings of educati<m, 
which not many years since were unattfunable 
even by the higher ranks in the island, will now 
be extended to the lowest. The last puUic 
buildings which I have to notice are the hot and 
cold salt water baths, these, which are not yet 
quite finished, will be of inestimable utility to 
valetudinarians, and no doubt tend to increase 
the resort, of visitors from the opposite coasts 
during the badiing season. 

The post office for the island is in Douglas, 
where all letters are brought from Whitehaven, 
and thence forwarded to the other towns. The 
packet sails from England, wind and weather 
permitting, every Monday night, and afier a 
stay of three days is again due for the opposite 
coast. 

The lodging-houses are very numerous in this 
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town, but there are few inns, and only two of 
any pretensions; in these the accommodations 
are good, and the difference between their 
charges and those made at English hotels is so 
great, that it induces many persons to give a 
preference to Donglas, for a temporary visit dar- 
ing the summer, especially as the sands are well 
adapted for bathing, and proper machines in 
waiting. The markets are abundantly supplied; 
but ior a scale of prices, &c. I shall reserve a 
page at the conclusion of the work. 

The Duke of AthoFs house or castle, as it is 
the first ot^ect which strikes the eye of the tra- 
veller, and the most considerable for magnitude 
in the island, must not be passed over with the 
slight notice already taken of it. It is an erec- 
tion faced with free-stone, 9a a plan so extraor- 
dinary, that it has puzzled persons, much better 
skilled in architecture than I pretend to be, to 
decide what dass it belongs to. The mansion 
is a perfect square; on a line with the back front 
ext^ids a string of offices, forming one wing 
under a colonnade, and thereby giving an air of 
deformity to the whole. The principal front re- 
cedes a litde in the Centre, for no reason but to 
countenance the erection of a modem balcony 
with a light iron railing, to contrast the gotbic 
columns itinning up in the other parts of the 

p2 
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building. The windows are much too narrow, 
and the grand saloon, which is of magnificent 
dimensions, is completely spoiled by a row of 
small lights, like the windows of an attic stoiy, 
passing over the cornice and principal sashes; 
besides all, the eye is offended by a line of 
battlements, above which rises a pointed and 
slated roof, giving a direct contradiction to 
the armed pretensions of the front ; nor is this 
the worst error in judgment, for, amidst an as- 
semblage of chimnies, roofs, cornices^ and carv- 
ed work, springs up a round Gothic tower, with 
long sash windows between the loop-holes, the 
only visible use of which strange excrescence, 
IS to sustain a flag-staff, whence the colours are 
occasionally displayed. 

The domain around the mansion is on a scale 
of littleness exciting continual astonishment, 
since there could be no cause why the lord of 
the whole island should fix on a spot so circum- 
scribed, that the dwelling appears completely 
crowded under the hill, or rather gives an idea 
of having slid down in some violent concussion 
of the earth. 

The terraces, walks, and gardens, would 
hardly suffice to exercise the taste of a citizen, 
who had to plan out his parterre and paddock 
for a country-box at Islington, and the whole » 
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SO much elbowed and incommoded by neigh- 
bouring villas and cottages, that it can be com- 
pared to nothing more appropriate, than the no- 
ble owner himself, descending from his elevated 
station as lord of Man, and submitting to jostle 
and associate as deputy with those officers over 
whom he ought to have held sovereign sway. 
The cost of this buildiE^, with all its defects, is 
said to have been upwards of £50,000.; a large 
sum to expend on a mere monument over de^ 
parted greatness* 
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CHAP. X. 

Towr continued — Castletonm — Derby Haven — 
The Calf— Peel Tanm and Castle— Bamway 
Lazey, and the Road returning to Dowlas 

' again. 

From Douglas to Castletown, which is the re- 
gular route, the distance is ten miles, the road 
lies past the seat of Major Tabbman, called 
the Nunnery, from the ancient structure formerly 
occupying the same site; but of which not a 
vestige remains, except a gateway still support- 
ing the old bell, but now forming an entrance 
to the stables. The gardens and grounds have 
some beautiful features, for many years the 
whole has been without a rival, and travellers, 
finding nothing else to' admire, have lavished 
more praise than it deserves on this spot, which 
certainly has many advantages in point of sitoa« 
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tion, but the scenery is disfigpred by the erec- 
tion of small bouses, a mill, a warehouse, and 
even by two bleachfields, evermore spread 
with linens of different shades, all which are 
directly in front of the mansion. The house is 
not more than a decent country seat, whose 
whitened walls are curiously Bnished by a cornice 
and bordering of deep red stone. Above the nun- 
nery the road commands a view of a rich valley, 
in which stands Kirk Braddw, and over all rises 
the lofty mountain of South Barrule; on the 
left is the delightful little villa, belonging to 
Major Tobyn, standing in the midst of a farm 
so nrat and well cultivated, that the whole pre- 
sents a scene of judicious and profitable improve- 
ment, combined with domestic comfort and 
beauty, which attracts continual admiration. 
Half way to Castletown, on the right, is IVfount 
Murray, belonging to a nephew of the Duke of 
Athol,, and from hence the mountain scenery 
rans up in a variety of barrenness, including 
Snawfel, Penny Pont, and North Barrule. 

KJrk Santon, a small church, lies on the left; 
and abont a mile from thence are several druidi- 
cal vestiges, being stones elevated and placed 
in a circular form. Following the direct road, 
you arrive at Balla Llonay Bridge, usually 
called the DeviFs Bridge, which is said to 
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be the scene of his satanic majesty's frequent 
exploits, OQ which account it is with ex- 
treme reluctance the natives venture over it 
after dark. 

Balla Salla is the larg^est and most populous 
village in the island ; the river and scenery are 
particularly beautiful, and some remains of 
Rushen Abbey still adorn the banks of the 
stream. This retreat was founded by Olave, 
King of Man^ in 1104; but the church, though 
begun at the same time, was not 6nished or con- 
secrated till, 1257, though it had in that long 
interval served as a burial place for several of 
the royal family. The Monks were twelve 
in number, besides the abbot. They practised 
great austerities, wearing neither shoes or linen, 
nor eating flesh. In 1192 the recluses removed 
to Douglas, but in four years they returned to 
the abbey. In 1316 this place was plundered by 
Richard de Mandeville, who carried off the 
treasure to Ireland ; and it was finally suppressed 
with the monasteries in England, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. but whether by the Lord of 
Man or by the King of England, I have not 
been able to discover. The site and remains of 
the abbey are in the possession of Mr. Moore, 
whose father when first deemster, built a hand- 
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some house on the spot, and coDverted tome re- 
mains of the monastery into out offices. 

From Balla 6alla to Castletown, a distance 
of only two miles, the road is greatly beautified 
by some flourishing thorn hedges, which are 
cultivated with great attention on the estate of 
George Quayle, Esq. ; these were, a very few 
years since, the only specimens^ of this orna- 
mental fence in the island. 

Although tradition has handed down no au- 
thentic account of the antiquity of the four prin* 
cipal towns, yet there is reason to believe that 
Castletown, or as it was originally called, Riishen, 
is the most ancient ; and that it may have been 
nearly coeval with the castle, though the sur- 
rounding buildings not being framed like that 
for duration, must have been many times renewed 
fiince the first formation of the town. All those 
now in existence appear to have been raised 
nfithin the las^ century, except one, now the 
George Inn, but formerly the abode of die lieu- 
tenant, and of the lord himself when on the 
island. 

The venerable castle demands particular at- 
tention i it was erected in 960 by Guttred, the 
second Danish prince in succession from King 
Orry. This building, which is remarkable for 
golidity, bears a strong resemblance,' and waii 
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probably constnicted on the same plan with the 
Castle of Elsineur, in Denmark. It is of a figure 
not easily described. A sort of stone glacis mns 
round the keep, and includes some other build- 
ings now fallen to ruin. This glacis was added 
by Cardinal Wolsey, during the time that he 
was guardian to Eward, Earl of Derby. Within 
the walls are some convenient and partly mo- 
dernised apartments, appropriated to the use of 
the lieutenant governor, and also a large court- 
room devoted to public use. On the walls are 
three confined buildings where the records are 
kept, and the business of the rolls office is con- 
ducted. There are also two rooms sometimes 
granted as an indulgence to persons confined for 
debt ; but the great mass of unfortunate persons 
of this description, have hitherto been crowded 
together in those apartments set apart for that 
use j whilst felons were confined in the interior 
of the keep, in chambers so ruinous, that it was 
a great impeachment of the humanity of the go- 
vernment to commit any one on mere suspicion 
to such dungeons. Within the last year, how- 
ever, great alterations have been commenced in 
the internal part of the castle ; all of which is 
undergoing a substantial repair, and rooms of 
different dimensions are planned out, where ibt 
miseries of incarceration will be alleviated by 
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some attention to the conTenience and accommo- 
dation of the sufferers. 

The streets of Castletown are regular and airy j 
in the centre is an open space or square, around 
which are several very excellent houses, and at 
one end a neat and well appointed chapel. The 
keys have a house appropriated to their use, but 
it is a mean building, unsuited to the station 
held by this branch of the legislature. The free 
school of this town is considered as a very bene- 
ficial institution : it owes its' rise to Bishop Bar- 
row, who founded it in order to secure a sue- 
cession of students, who should be properly edu- 
cated for the ministry. The qualiBcation re? 
quired in the master is, diat he should be a cler-» 
gyman, and have taken his degrees at one of 
the universities ; and the endowment arises from 
a sum given bj Charles, Earl of Derby, being 
the profits of a former vacancy of the bishopric. 
Dr. Barrow also obtained several contributions, 
with which he purchased part of the impropria- 
tions ; and he gave two valuable estates of his 
own in the island, called Hango Hill and Balla 
Gilly, all which are applied to the maintenance 
of fdur students, who previously to their admis- 
sion must give security either that they will 
enter on the ministry when their education is 
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finiiftbedy or repay the money expended on them* 
After leaving the academy the young students 
have a stipend per annum till they obtain pn>> 
motion in the church. 

Castletown being the residence of the lieute- 
nant governor^ and usually also of the southern 
deemster ; and as all law proceedings are con- 
ducted there, it must be considered as the metro- 
polis of the island ; and though not so flourishing 
in its trade, or so gay from the influx of stran- 
gers as its rival, Douglas, yet it a£brds in the 
opinion of many a much pleasanter retreat to 
persons unconnected with trade, or those who 
prefer a quiet social intercourse to a mixed so- 
ciety. The only public place of amusement 
here, as in the other towns, is the assembly 
room; but there is the usual routine of card 
playing, tea drinking, and morning visits. The 
gentlemen have a reading room, and of late, a li- 
terary society has been set on foot, which it is to be 
hoped will before long give to the general asso* 
ination a lugher tone. There are not many 
shops in Castletown^ and the access by sea is so 
difficult, that trade to any extent can never be 
carried on there, as most of the supplies must 
necessarily be landed at Douglas. 

The Isle of Man bank is established in this 
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town, and is indeed the only house in the island 
which carries on the banking business unmixed 
with other concerns* 

About a mile and a half across the sands is 
the Isthmus which joins the peninsula, called 
Langness Point, to the shore, and by its bend on 
one side forms an excellent and secure creek, 
called Derby Haven, where are the remains of 
a round tower, built by the Earl of Derby in 
1603. This was no doubt a commanding point, 
and much better calculated to repel an enemy 
than Castle Rushen, which, indeed, has always 
been nearly inaccessible by sea, owing to the 
dangerous and rocky bay before it. Near the 
fort at Derby Haven are the ruins of a church, 
by some supposed to have been a cathedral, ft 
is now used as a plkce of interment for Catholics. 

About two miles west of Castletown is Port le 
Moray ; and a little beyond that Port Erin, a 
romantic secluded bay, offering an excellent 
harbour. Oa the beach is a small village com- 
pased of huts of fishermen, with here and there 
a little cottage villa of a superior description. 
Near this place are the Gianfs Quoiting Stones, 
as they are called, being large masses of unhewn 
slate standing erect; and a little farther is a 
barrow, called Fairy Hill, very generally be 
lieved to owe its rise to the labours of those 
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visiDtiary beings, hut, in reality, thrown dp m 
commemoration of Reginald, king of Man^ who 
was slain in single combat by Ivar, in 1248. 

From Port Erin, it is usual to make the pas- 
sage to the small island called the Calf, always 
an object of curiosity to visitors; the distance 
fVom which place is three miles ; the circnmfer* 
ence of the Calf is computed to be five miles, in* ^ 
eluding an area of six hundred acres. A very 
small part of this surface is converted into arable 
land, but the whole forms a fine sheep-walk. It 
is the property of the Duke of Athol, and by 
him leased to a farmer of the name of Gurley, 
who has erected a convenient house in the centre 
of his domain, in which he resides, with his wife 
and two or three servants, who are the only in- 
habitants of this isolated spot. 

It is very properly tithe-free, having the bene- 
fit neither of church or minister. Except in the 
garden of the farmer, there is not a tree or shrub 
on the whole island. Babbits abound every^ 
where, and are a great source of pro6t to the 
farmer in the spring of the year. The Calf is 
also the resort of immense numbers of sea-fowl, 
who form a most striking and picturesque scene 
from the water, sitting in innumerable tiers, one 
above another, on their nests in the clefts of the 
rocks, where the silence and security of their 
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sitaation must efface every recollection of their 
vicinity to their enetny, man, and recal the idea 
of those first ages of the world when birds and 
beasts were allowed to multiply their numbers, 
and possess their domains unrivalled and nndis^ 
tnrbed. The scenery is uncommonly bold and 
beautiful, especially when thus adorned by its 
vbite-breasted inhabitants. 

This islet is said to have been, at different 
times, the retreat of two hermits. The first in 
the reign of Elizabeth, imposed on himself a re^ 
sidence in this dreary solitude, as a penance, for 
having murdered his mistress in a fit of jealousy. 
The other was one Thomas Bushel, who made 
it bis abode in the time of James I. in order to 
try the experiment how far a life of severe ab- 
rtinence would promote longevity. What is 
called Bushel's house is now in ruins; it bears 
the oufline of a small building, apparently con- 
sisting of two rooms, situated on the highest 
ground, and within a few yards of a perpendicu- 
lar rock. 

Whether this extraordinary ascetic died in his 
melancholy retreat, tradition gives us no certain 
information ; but there is a place called Bushel's 
Grave, on the top of the adjoining rdck, from 
whence we are led to suppose, that he did so. 

This cemetery is most curiously constructed in 
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the form of a cross, containing two cavities six 
feet long, thre^ wide, and two deep. Immedi- 
ately on the edge is a wall of stone and mortar, 
two feet high, the whole is roofed and slated ; 
but except the before-mentioned application of 
this repository to the purpose of sepulture, no 
probable conjecture has been formed of the use 
or design for which it was constructed. The 
rock itself is only accessible on one side, and is 
called the Eye or Burrow : it adjoins the Calf at 
low water^ but at high water there are forty feet 
of intermediate sea. 

Besides this pointy there are two lofty trian- 
gular rocks, springing abruptly from the water, 
the highest of which rises one hundred feet, 
and in the narrower channel^ between the Calf 
and the main land, is an islet named Kitterland, 
which affords herbage. to a few sheep in summer. 

Leaving Port Erin^ the road to Peel lies 
through the pretty village of Kirk Arbory, so 
called from the nnmber of trees formerly flourish- 
ing there, of which not a vestige now remains. 
From hence, we have a near view of the moan* 
tain called South Barrule, and on the opposite 
side are the lead-mines of Foxdale, the working 
of which has, of late years, been relinquish^, 
though the belief of their intrinsic value is stHl 
maintained by many welMnformed persons. On 
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the I^ is a monBtaio-torrenty ialltii^ fnym a per- 
pmldicular rock of aboat thirty feet, which iha 
inhabitaDts have agreed to honor with the title 
of a cascade. At a short distance is Kirk PIeu 
tric^, a chorch erected m 1710, by the exertions 
and benefactions of Bishop Wilson, who, besides 
giving £100. to better the endowment, presented 
the pulpit, reading'^esks, communion-table, &c. 
&c. 

Not far from hence is the most romantic and 
beautiful spot in the island, a vall^ called 
Glenmoi. It is a deep and rocky glen, well 
wooded, through which runs a rivulet, murmur* 
ing over its stony bed, and in one part forming 
' a detightAil fall of from thirty to forty feet. The 
northern bank is almost perpendicular, covered 
with luxuriant ivy, intermixed wRh holly ; the 
tionth side exhibits a rich plantation of ash, ches- 
^ nut and hade. As the valley winds consider- 
ably, all foreign objects are necessarily excluded, 
and the whole has an air of the most pleasing 
aolitode. 

Peel, which was originally called Hohn Town, 
18 twelve miles distant from Douglas, and eight 
/rom Castletown; it is more remarkable for its 
ancient than its present rank. 

In the feudal times, this town must hafve de- 
rived consequence from its vicinity to the castle; 

a 
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«Bd whmlheiUaagf^iBg tnJm wnmnt iti1ifii|;klt, 
F«el wiu a irtatioti of inportenoe^ but it is mm 
little mofe Iban a MurMitr andfdktjr jfiihiay tiMnu 
The |K)piilattoii is estimated Bt twdkre ImiidrDd 
people. The bay abc^ilds wi4h exodUoDt Aab, 
atid cm tfab ooast the bettings haT«p for tnaiqr 
yearo» been taken m the gfeatcsfc abaadaooe. 
Seel Castle etands-oa a peaiotula aboat oaabun- 
dred yards west of the town ; at low water it is 
jekied to the Huain land by a stoae wali, sheWing 
'to the tQp. Formedyt the appraaoh was by a 
fiifht'ofsteps^ but time hasxeadcrad themneaxlBr 
aselessy and traiKeUers now make their way to 
the rains by clambering over tbe codss. 

Till the Micestment of the island ia the Bdtish 
.jfoveBameot^ this furtress was gamsonad bjraa- 
.tiFe tmops in the pay of the lord^ who nraally 
.gat^ Aem English officers; hiit» at the sale -of 
tbe royalty, the armoiy wias cleared of (thejnatah- 
ladbi and other a«ciant w^ons^ the ^anten 
MdttCtedi imd the whole has heim soffinred to 
fall into a state of incurable ruin. The w- 
SBtains, lloweivert hare yrt an taspasing sfipear- 
*acef the walls are atUl flaaked hy towars, aad 
tfie ai]Aline is paatty well defined; it endaaes sb 
irregular polygon of two acres. The hMMmg 
«as larighntty oompoaed of a sort isf radslate, 
^^ii^^taad fiuxdi in jDMiy parts with ned atase. 
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Aliiiost in tW eenfare is a aqinre ]^]ria«ndiMl 
ttMand of eavtb^ each «f its sidMifiuung ooe of 
the oaidkud poiotsu The aAttcasQiement of thw 
elevation i& seventeen yards, and it is- aonreuiMled 
by a ditA. five feel and a half broa4^ but q£ the 
UM tmr which it was designed, no acconiKt is eor 
tairt ; k) is ooojectored either to have been an 
Muineace whence a Gommander might harat^od 
^ troops, or with more pvobabilitj, the biiffiait> 
plaea. of sosw gffcat personage. 

In this fortsess^ two emiaienrt persons have been 
imprisoned at difitreoi tinMS, the one Eleaoi^ 
mi&k to Humphreys, thike of Gloucester,, ini the 
reign of Hcnrj YI., the. other, the great. Earl of 
Warwick,, who^ eon one of bis reverses, was bait 
nished fo the island, and detained in the custc4]K 
of this garvisan. 

Withift the Castle wallsi are the remains of 
tuso cathedrals, one dedicated to^St. Patnck, and 
believed to be the first Christian ohuroh erected 
hMre; the others inscribed to St G^ermain^ and 
boilt.aboat 1246. This last is; described by^ sonren 
nl ancient, aaihors, partienlaily Waldron, aa 
having been richly ornamented, and aboundin|f 
m mcmnmmital iascripfcieBs; but, if it 6¥er waa 
ao(, the page o£ history hasi been more lasting' 
tfaua even memorials of stone atid marUe, feiv afe 
present, net a trace of these embellishments is 

a2 
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discoveraUe to the most curious researdi. It* i« 
completely unroofed, and only occasionally used 
as a cemetary ; Bishop Wilson was the last dio- 
cesan enthroned in this cathedi-ai. 

Underneath is the ecclesiastical prison, con- 
structed with all the gloomy severity of Monk« 
ish times : it is a vault eighteen feet deep, 
of which the roof is formed by diirteen pointed 
arches, supported upon short pilasters, only 
twelve inches above the ground ; the bottom h 
extremely rough, and in one comer is a well, 
or spring, which must have made a deplorable 
addition to tlie natural humidity of the place, 
where neither light or air is admitted, but through 
a small window, deep set in the wall at the east 
end. 

Waldron also says, in his account of this 
place, that there were other cells under the two 
churches, adapted to the purposes of punish- 
ment, in some of which the wretched inmates 
could neither sit or lie down, and that their se- 
clusion in these dens of horror depended on the 
nature and enormity of their offences, and on the 
will of their judges. In these days of civiliza- 
tion, who can reflect without astonishment on the 
cruelty that could inflict, or the patience that 
could endure, such aggravated tortures both of 
body and mind. But though these severities have 
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Xkewer been exercised since the reformation, yet 
one cannot hear without wonder, that the other 
part of the ecclesiastical prison was tenanted so 
lately as in the days of the excellent Bidiop 
Wilson, who, in more than one instance, con* 
signed offenders to that miserable abode for va* 
rious offences against the church, particularly die 
non-payment of tithes, and even in some cases 
without a hearing. Indeed, the power of the 
clergy in the Isle of Man has always had an ar« 
bitrary character, and even to this day th^ sen- 
tence of the bishop, or vicars general, is decisive, 
nor does it admit of bail ; there is no alternative 
between prompt submission or imprisonment. 

Three miles from Peel is the celebrated Tyn-* 
wald mount. Its appearance is pleasing from 
the neatness with which its singular form is pre* 
served, and venerable from its antiquity, and the 
interesting purposes to which it is entirely dedi- 
cated. It is a circular barrow, of moderate 
heighth^ formed into a pyramid of three circles, 
the lowest being about eighty yards in circum- 
ference, and the top not more than seven feet in 
diameter. On this, when the legislative assembly 
» collected, a canopy and chair are placed for 
the lord, or his deputy, and the different officers, 
clergy and keys, take their respective stations 
below htm, whilst the surrounding area is filled 
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with libe people. Near the osomit r^taads fit 
Johft'fl Ckapely firom wlMnee, tifter pnayen and 
a sermon, the sereral perarats fofrmimg tiie Tjd- 
wdd covrtj Bso^Md kt precestsion to the moaiit, die 
endent fcroMiIe being still observed, as ledted 
page &4 ; tlMugh from the great duage of dr* 
oanstances irhicfa has taken plaee aiiiee die «r^ 
gin of tlie insdtation^ the eaerwmny is so cMi« 
pfetely dirested of Ibe dignity of former day% 
that it extcites Iktle attentioo, aad haidiy now 
«ffi>rds a boiiday-gaze to tke nob. 

The first part of the road to RamsajriraHi St. 
John's, lies thpovgh a deep and solitary glen, of 
two miles io length, containing in all that dia* 
tanoe, only one miserable cottage, and one stunt- 
ed oak. It is a most hermit-like solituife, steqp, 
lofty, barren, and desolate. In tlie bottran roas 
a narrow rivniet, above which, the road is cat 
on the side of the failL Leaving this dingie, yon 
apfiroaeh the pleasant village of Kirkmichael, a 
place rendered intenestmg to die admirers of 
soperior goodness, as having been the home- 
scene of Bi«hop Wilson's active benevoieace for 
more than half a century. I conid scarcely for- 
give the tmveHer who, on entering the preciaeta 
of this paiidi, did not pay his fint- visit to die 
modest stone that covers the earthly imnains of 
so madk ezcelleaee. 
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The dramh is m the mmiiA ot the village^ ^f 
which the chmcd^ was t ebuilt after the death <£ 
hie father, by Dr. Wika% son to the bishop, wha 
was bora at Kshop's Coort, and all his life took 
a warm interest in the aff&ivs of the island, and, 
by Ms pwrse and influence, rendered maay yery 
essMtial services te his countrymen. 

Near the church-yard is aa opvight stone^ oi 
gfeat antiquity, on which are chiselled variousi 
devices of horses, riders, dogs, and stags ; on the* 
upper part is a wanrior, with his spear and dueld ; 
on the edge are some runic eharactevs, which aie 
thus varieysly translated by different anti^puu 
riaae. Sir John Prestwich asserts^ that the words 
fovm the ibllowing sentence : 

^ Walter, son of Thurulf, a knigffat, right vtr« 
liant, Lord of Frithn, the Father^ Jesus Chf iift." 

Whereas, Mr. Beaufort, with equal eon&r 
deoce, reads the inscription, thus : 

** For the sins of Ivakir^ tl^ son of Buvat^ 
this cress was erected hy his mother Afiaridf 

There, are some other monumental relics,. wUck 
mAe a better appearance in desceiptioD tium 
ruaUty, being almost defaced by time. 

In this parish is a pile ef atones, called Oaini. 
Vial, probably raised in coauuemeratien of some 
contest, or of some eminent chief buried on the 
spot. ^ 
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A mile from Rirkmichael is the palace (as it 
is called by courtesy) of the bishops of Mao. It 
is a moderate sized building, well wooded, and 
standing in the midst of 'some excellent land, in 
an improved state of cultivation. The present 
diocesan is repairing and enlarging the house, 
ahd by the interest he takes in agricultural par- 
suits, will probably afford a beneficial example 
to the neighborhood, and stimulate their exer- 
tions. 

There are many barrows in this part of the 
country, which, in early ages, was frequently the 
scene of bloodshed and contention, most of the 
northern invaders having landed at Ramsay. 
Grovemor Challoner had several of these tumuli 
opened, but found only a few urns of clay, and 
in one, some bones, winch had apparently passed 
the fire. 

Two miles north-east of Rirkmichael is the 
Tillage of Ballaugh, one of the most populous in 
the island, some manufactories for coarse hats 
being established there. In this parish is still a 
good deal of boggy land, intersected by the 
Currah drain. The farmers have a great ad- 
yantage in being near marl-pits, which, used as 
a manure of late years, has been employed to the 
mwifest improvement of the lands. Two mOes 
from Ballaugh is the church of Jurby, almost at 
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the point of land bearing the same name. The 
chorch-yard is on very high ground, and affords 
an extensive view over the channel to the oppo« 
site coast. A cross road leads from hence to 
Kirk Bride, situated five miles from Ramsay, 
and two from the point of Ayr. 

Between Kirk Bride and Ramsay is Kirk 
Andreas, a rectory and arch deaconry, of which 
the old church has within a few years been re* 
placed by a new one: near an ancient seat 
called Balla Hurry, is the encampment formed 
by the troops of Oliver Cromwell. The situa- 
tion is well chosen, it is surrounded by a wide 
fo8s6, and has a bastionat each corner, the in- 
tenial square being sufficiently sunk to secure 
the soldiers from the fire of the enemy. 

The approach to the town of Ramsay lies 
over a stone bridge of three arches, which 
crosses the Sulby river. The town is small and 
irregular, but derives a slight degree of import- 
ance from being the seat of justice for the nor- 
thern district. There is a pier which runs out 
a few hundred feet to sea, and is terminated by 
a light-house; the bay is spaciouis, and the 
anchorage good, but the harbour, from neglect, 
has become nearly useless, and will only afford 
shelter to vessels of very small burthen. The 
coQotry about Ramsay, as well as the neigh- 
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bonrhood, is fiur luperior to the town ; tlie for- 
mer being in a Ugh state of cuUiTation, and 
cbieBy inh^ibited by natire families of consider- 
able respectability, amongst whom a pleasant 
association is kept op : nor do they so decidedly 
exclude strangers from all participation in th»r 
hoi^itality, as is sometimes done in other parts 
of the island. 

Pit)vi8tons are considerably cheaper here than 
at the southern side, and it is abo asserted llwt 
the land is much superior, and affords greater 
promise of advantage to the farmer; against 
which however, I should fear the want <f( an iaa- 
mediate and certain market must be more than 
a counterpoise. Many apple orchards floorisii 
here in great luxuriance, and thorn or quiek-art 
hedges, on most estates, have superceded the 
stone wall so common in the south. 

In proceeding from Ramsay to Mangbold 
you leave the lofly mountain, NcHrth Barmley oq 
the right. Maughold head is a bold promon- 
tory, beneath which, under some moss-dad 
rocks, is a deep spring, much celebrated for ite 
medicinal virtues. These waters were 8U{q^oaed 
to derive additional efficacy, if dl^nk sitting in 
the chair of the saint which still remains near 
the well. 

This point, and the adjacent viUagOt take 
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thMr name from die veoerable person who was 
tliere cast ashore, as we have before related, and 
wbo, as tradition inforiQS as, made himself a 
dwelling on the spot where he landed: and 
where his exemplary piety, and the uncommon 
severity of bis life, attracted such universal re« 
▼erence, that his solitude was soon invaded by ft 
ttumber of votaries, who, desiring to shelter 
themselves beneath the protection of his sanctity, 
or to profit by his example, soon raised a town 
in his immediate neighbouiiiood, which became 
one of the most populous in the idand. Of the 
truth of this legend no evidence remains, except 
the uncommon dimensions of the church, which 
greatly exceed those of any other place of 
worship in the country : and the circumstance of 
its standing in a space of five acres of conse- 
crated ground, which certainly implies a larger 
popttlation than that by which it is at present 
surrounded. Near this church-yard is a pillar 
of elay slate, on which the figures are so rudely 
executed, and withal so much defaced, that it 
offers a full licence to fancy, to ascribe the origin 
nal design to the most opposite subjects. Some 
say it is intended to depict the birth, passion, 
and crucifixion of our Saviour : others discern 
ia it a clear and distinct configuration of the visit 
of St. Bridget to St Maughold, when he in- 
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vested her with the veil. For my own part, I 
can only wonder at the ingenuity that can dis- 
cem, in such an heterogeneous mass, a likeness 
to any thing in heaven or on earth ; and I fe^ 
rather inclined to tiiink, that the artist employed 
his chisel under a conscientious recollection of 
the second commandment. 

Passing on towards Laxey, Snowfield rears 
its venerable head, and invites the traveller to 
a view which, for its extent, is unrivalled in 
Great Britain, of which empire this mountain 
is said to be the exact centre ; and a great part 
of which may be distinctly seen from the top of 
it. Of Ireland you behold the Arklow moon-* 
tains, the high point of land on this side the bay 
of Carlingford, and the hills behind Strangford. 
Of Wales, the towering Snowdon and great 
Ormshead, besides a long line of mountaios. 
Of England, part of the coast of Cumberland 
and Lancashire; and of Scotland, all the 
high land between Dumfries and Port Patrick. 
Whilst the Isle of Man itself forms the home 
view, and is spread out like a map beneath 
your feet. 

Laxey is a village of little trade, composed of 
about thirty houses, the retreat of fishermen ; bat 
the glen is deserving of notice, for the romantic 
beauty of its scenery. It is well planted with 
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trees; about half-way up are some copper mines^ 
from whence no great advantages have as yet 
been derived^ though they are occasionally 
woriced; a little way up the valley is a flax 
spinning-mill, belonging to Messrs. Moore's, of 
Doaglas* Kirk Lonan, the parish church, is a 
mile from the village ; at some distance on the 
road to Douglas, are twelve stones placed in an 
oval form ; just without the oval are two others, 
91 X feet high, one of which is cloven from top to 
bottom. The whole are erected on a mound of 
earth, elevated four or five feet ; in the centre 
of which is an excavation seven feet long and 
three wide : the natives have connected several 
supernatural tales with this spot, but they give 
no rational account of its origin — most probably 
the whole is a remnant of Druidism. 

Ken Droghead is a village rather more than 
two miles from Douglas, of which the parish 
church is dedicated to St. Onca, the mother of 
St. Patrick, though the name is usually comipted 
to Conchan. This neighbourhood has been held 
op of late years as an example to the rest of the 
island, on account of the great and visible im- 
provement effected here by different agricultu- 
i^sts, to which its vicinity to Douglas^ and the 
facility of obtaining manure, have no doubt con- 
tributed. 
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Hmvingr now completed the circiitt of tbe 
island, I have only to notice the infatnid pftriaii of 
Maroun, which offers no extraordinary parti- 
cnlars to record. It is intersected by a read 
leading to St. Johns; nearly opposite to tbe 
parish church are tbe walls of a chapel, called 
St. Trinnian'sy said to have been erected in can- 
sequence of a vow made by a shipwrecked 
mariner ; and its present ruinous state is ascribed 
to the malice of the demon by whom this mifor- 
tunate hod been persecuted, who being restrain* 
ed froin any further personal injury to the 
sufferer, amused his revenge by throwing off the 
roof of the new building. 
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CHAP. XI. 

AgricuUure — Its great Advance of late Years in 
the Isle of Man — Scale of Population at 
different Periods — State of Buildings — Ad- 
vantages possessed hy the Manx Farmer over 
those of neighbouring Countries — Hoods- — 
Manure — Notice of some particular Improve-- 
ments effected by Individuals. 

GThb agpriciilture of a state, whether large (^ 
small, mnst ever form aa interesting contddera- 
tion, connected as it is with all that relates to 
domestic ease and independence. Its pursuits 
brave a character different to almost all others, 
in this money making and money spending 
world. The returns of the farmer, e're they 
can be insured^ must be sought by a combina- 
tion of industry, patience, and ingenuity ; qua- 
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lities tending to improve the character of the 
mind, whilst they are employed to embelliab 
and enrich the surface of the land; if to the 
wisdom which enables him to discern the best 
means, he does not add coolness to pursue his 
end, he has little chance of ultimate success; 
and if unremitting care and practical economy 
are wanting, he will still find himself at a dis- 
tance from the . goal — these are very difierent 
characteristics to those which commerce de- 
mands, in whose service wealth and luxury too 
frequently becomes the reward of mere enter- 
prise, whilst the unobtrusive and moderate trader 
is left to pine over disappointed hopes and fruit- 
less eftbrts. The pursuits of the farmer have 
this essential advantage, that if (he returns are 
slow they are in a moderate degree certain ; and 
meanwhile, the health both of ^body and mind 
may be benefitted by a profession, which, in a 
peculiar manner, protects its members from con- 
tamination of morals, and leads them to look up 
to that providence, whence only they can derive 
their success. The farmer more than any one 
feels, or ought to feel, his dependence on a su- 
perior power, awaits his visible operations io 
the kindly return of the seasons ! he claims his 
bounty in the fruitful shower ! and if he thinks 
at all, he must acknowledge, that though he 
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tAay plough and sow, it is beyond his might to 
ensure any increase. 

Again, I conceive that in this class the great 
virtue of benevolence is a more active principle 
than in those whose employments shuts them up 
in a shop or at a desk! The wants of the 
labourer must ever be visible to his employer : 
it is his interest to encourage industry and sup- 
press immorality : and it is seldom you see the 
bustling female who superintends the domestic 
concerns of the farm-house or yard, forget the 
sick wife of the cottager, or refuse those little 
aids, which, though hardly missed from her 
large stores, are yet of infinite benefit to those 
whose means are limited to the measure of daily 
wants, without any provision of increased com- 
forts fdr the hour of sickness. 

Periiaps this view of peace and goodness 
combined with industry, will in England be re*- 
grarded as drawn from the old^ school, when 
farmers moved contentedly in their own inhere, 
and fulfilled the duties of it, with scrupulous 
integrity and satisfied humility : when they tock 
their turn at the plough, whilst their wives and 
daughters exercised their sensibility in the care 
of the poultry and pigs, and their ingenuity 
at the spinning wheel; before- the possessor of 
an hundred acres thought it requisite that his 

R 
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8on9 should b^ daibhigf sportattieli, ^bt fcift 4Mgl^ 
ters accomplished tfouny ladteSf and b^te tntj 
tiubg was grtven to iq>ecohiAioii a«d Aeory, mod 
tiDthing to practice and industry : if this primi- 
tive rtate of thinfs is no longer heM in deserted 
esteem in the wealthy and IniLurioas state ef 
Great Britain, there is no reason why it nay 
not be restored or preserved in the Isle of Man, 
where the soience is in its infancyi where racoess 
may yet crown the persevering endeavours of 
indnslry, amd both respect and hononr attend its 
progress. 

IxL pursuing tiiis subject I cannot fellow a 
better or more scientific guide tiian John Chris- 
tian Gnrwen, Esq. ptt^ident of the WofkinglM 
Agricukuiiid€k>ciety, of which the Isle of Man 
formed a branchy from the year 1800 to 1813. 
This gentleman being much connected with die 
tomrtryy and having framed his annual r^eiti, 
on the state of the agricukural interests^ «^on 
BCtnal inspedionf and great local koowiedge» 
must have been a sufficient judgpe of the sib- 
ject: and I truA this general ndknowledgm^ 
of bis authority will supersede the necesuty c€ 
noticing die particular passages whidi I may 
give even in his own wohis. 

Having indie coorae of my wo^k cnmrneoted 
on the 'great negletft of this nseftd tfciraee, which 
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dobsisted doringf the earlier times^ and on the 
jfMirticQlar causes whence this inattention to the 
internal interests of the island originated, I shall 
only now endeavour to show the progress that 
lias been made nnder a better system of govern* 
menty in the last twenty years. At the time of 
the revestment, nearly all the farms were occo- 
pied by native landholders, who cnltivated small 
portions of their estates, and submitted the re- 
sidue to the undisturbed dominion of heath and 
gorie. The first advances, as might naturally 
be expected^ took place in the neighbourhood 
of the four towns, with the exception of those 
domains occupied by Bishop Wilson, who first 
raised large supplies of com and made extensive 
plantations, now flourishing in their prime and 
beauty, a lasting memorial^ amongst a thousand 
others, of his judicious skill and care — ^that his 
example to a certain exteni did produce its 
proper effSect, is proved by tha consequences; 
because, from that era, those seasons of excessive 
scarcity, which, previous to and even during his 
life, so frequently recurred in the island, have 
nerer been felt with equal severity. 

But for the present highly-improved state of 
the country, the Manx are certainly indebted to 
the spirited exertions, and superior practice 
taught Aem by those of their fellow mibjects 

US 
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\rhoin tbey are too fond* of separahogf trom 
themselves by the offensive designation of 
strangers. It is those strangers who have ascer* 
tained the grateful nature of the soil ! called 
forth and applied the various species of mannrei 
which nature, with abundant liberdity, had for 
ages offered in vain to native indolence or pre- 
judice: and by these means have transformed 
a steril heath into luxuriant corn fields and ver* 
dant pasture. 

To the same class of visitors, may also be 

ascribed, ' the revival of planting, which, if it 

1^ proceeds a few years more as rapidly as it bai 

' done in the last twenty, will reader the legend of 

the naked valleys, and unclothed hills of Man 

as incredible to future ages, as we now consider 

b the record which describes the druids in their 

groves, or an army in ambush under shelter of 

a forest. 

Early writers all concur in representing the 
soil as extremely unfertile, in which accooot 
^cheverell, Rolt, and many later authors agree, 
without enquiry, or examination : since, the [^^ 
sent appearances evince, beyond dispute, that 
the defect lay not in the lands but in the cul- 
tivators. It is a truth, that small as the popula- 
tion was forty years back, they got most of their 
wheaten bread in a. manufactured state from 



r 
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Cainberland; from i/i'hence vessels trading to 
Ireland brought it oat, and disposed of it at sea 
to the Manx boats, then constantly hovering 
about in pursuit of their established trade ; wheat 
i^as then hardly raised in the island, and even 
so late as 1798, when Feltham wrote his tour, 
he asserts that this grain could not be cultivated 
with advantage in the island, being from the 
nature of the soil and other predisposing causes, 
liable to the smut in such a degree, as to dis« 
courage all attempts to introduce it. This error 
is now fairly corrected by the large crops raised 
since that time of the cleanest and best quality, 
as the returns from Liverpool market will prove. 
The generality of land, in a good situation, well 
cultivated, will give of oats forty to fifty bushels 
per acre, of barley the same, and of wheat twenty- 
6ve to thirty. 

Forma^ljf ! — and when on this subject I use 
that word, to prevent repetition I desire to be 
understood as meaning within twenty or thirty 
years. Formerly, the instruments of husbandry 
were so few, that scarcely twenty carts were to 
be found in the whole island, and the farmers 
bad no mode of carrying their com but in kreils 
fixed on the horses backs. 

In the year 1642 Grovemor Greenhalgh made 
an ineffectual attempt to introduce the use of 
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lime as a ma^re, and haviDg built a kiln, it won 
circala^d as an article of news that the deputy 
was actually engaged in a project to bnrn stones 
for the improvement of the land* The people 
hastened in crowds to witness the result of this 
wonderful process, and probably not without 
some strong doubts of the worthy govemof a 
sanity : when, however, they beheld these masKS 
perfectly reduced by the action of fire, they 
eagerly resolved to profit by an example, finpm 
whence they expected the most beneficial con- 
sequences must ensue. Earth pots as they 
were termed were ^raised in all parts of the 
island, in which, without reference to quality, 
every kind of stone, flint, slate, or pebble, were 
indiscriminately subjected to the same process. 
For the ill success attending this Judicious at- 
tempt they had an infallible reason to produce, 
founded on a belief, that the governor had in- 
telligence with the fairies, by whose agency his 
minerals were turned to a powder, whilst those 
of his cotemporaries were only condensed to a 
greater degree of hardness. 

Of this curious fact many evidences remain, 
^d quantities of calcined stones are frequently 
found in difierent parts, which have either been 
left in heaps or used to fill up drains. 

A clear idea of the little profit derived by 
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proprieUHV of very large tracts of land from 
their poiises9ion3, may be obtained from a lUt of 
tJHe jmpIeQiepts in pocdseasiou of a pemoQ who 
Ofscnpied at least four hundred acres of bis owu 
eatate; for the cultivation of which he had^ ac-r 
cording to Mr. Curwen's infonnatioo> one plpugh 
and one harrow, Jn abundant years, the estate 
l^^pgdqo^ bread com (that is, oats and^ barley), 
fw the family; in failing ones, not that: and the 
eatde depended on the gorse and furze, with 
which the land was covered, both for food and 
shelter; the saoie estate is now let to a thriving 
tenant, for a rent of £900, per annum. 

Nor is the reign of prejudice and iguQrance 
yet wholly at an end ; they have still a strong 
bold in the minds of some of the natives, and at 
the time I write there is a tract of excellent 
land, within three miles of Douglas, held by 
the proprietor, and surrounded by farms, in 
aiich a state of cultivation as must awaken emu- 
lation, if that sentiment was not completely 
smothered; yet the owner of this place is so 
bigotted to his ancient habits, that, if out of 
three hundred acres he can raise enough to sup« 
ply the instant wants of bis family, and retain 
Aeed for the coming year, he thinks be has done 
eii that foresight aqid industry can require* The 
^m9^ fi^ia thaif own wool and flaf for clothings 
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and at the end of the season they are \reU satis- 
fied to behold the whole returns consumedi com- 
forting themselves with the hope that there is 
more coming in : as to a possible failure of their 
returns, they never calculate on such an event; 
nor does the future provision for a large fa- 
mily disturb the equanimity of their minds, be- 
Keving, with primitive simplicity, that sufficient 
to the day is both the good and evil thereof. 
The estate by the laws of the land must descend 
to the next heir, and for the rest of the proge- 
ny, during the lives of their parents, they will 
live at home in unthinking and inactive stupi- 
dity, and at their death must turn out, as a mat- 
ter of course, with no provision but their own 
labour for support. For all which improvidence, 
as we should call it, the present proprietor has 
an unfailing apology and reason, viz. that bis 
father did so before him : that he himself has 
enjoyed the estate as his due, and his brothers, 
who were brought up with him, are now in ex- 
treme old age, spending the remains of their 
sti*ength as daily labourers on the roads, or in the 
neighbouring farms. 

But these instances of neglect are becoming 
every day less frequent, and Mr. Curwen ascribes 
the change to the advance of trade, the great 
resort of settlers from other countries, and the 
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excessive increase of lu^ory and taxation in 
Great Britain. The years of scarcity, also, have 
had here, as elsewhere, their beneficial effects. 
The gpreat profits made by some farmers^ induc- 
ing a general spirit of speculation and improve- 
ment, which, in ordinary times, it would have 
taken many years to excite ; whilst every tax 
imposed by the parliament upon Great Britain, 
operates as a bounty upon Manx agriculture. 
In all cases, the advance has been commensurate 
with these causes, as appears from the following 
comparative statement. 

And first, as to the poplulation. Mr. Curwen 
says, that at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, the number of inhabitants on the island was 
-nnder ten thousands In 1755, he computes them 
at fifteen thousand. In 1777, only twelve yearf 
after the revestment, the numbers had increased 
to twenty thousand. They are now estimated 
thirty-five thousand ; that this scale is absolutely 
correct, I am not quite assured. Bishop Wilson 
wrote a short history of the island some years 
before his death, which took place in 1755; and 
certainly no man had better means of ascertain- 
ing the real state of the country ; he then calcu* 
lated the population at twenty thousand. 

In 1795, the Duke of Atbol observes, in his 
.case sabmitted to the privy council, that the 



1 
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king, by the re?€0tiiieiit» has acqoind an iiiare^ 
of thirty tbowaad aubjeeta. It uawUy taiva ottt 
that round numbera are inaccurate, but it is m 
fact, admitting no dispute, that a great and 
rapid increase has taken place of late years. 

Another visible change appears in the boiki* 
ings, every where the mud walled cabin and 
thatched roof are giving place to erections of 
brick or stone with slated tops. In 1790, there 
were but four breweries in the island; at this time 
there are more than thirty, and many of them 
-^. individually doing more business than the whole 

^ ■[, collectively at that time. So blely as 1807, 
three butchers supplied the town and neighbour- 
hood of Douglas, and these only opened their 
stalls on the mark^ day. There is now a con- 
stant supply of meat exhibited by at least twelve 
competitors. Mealmen and hucksters were re- 
cently unknown in the towns, and many conse- 
quent inconveniences were felt by private fami- 
lies, who had to seek their com in large qnantir 
ties at die farmers, and thence to carry it throi]^ 
the whole process of grinding, and manufiietor- 
ing for use. 

But the most beneficiid improvement has been 
made in the cultivation of garden produce for 
die market Ten years back, a cart loaded widi 
vegetables for sale was surrounded as m piodigy. 
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and never seen except when some of the neigk^^ 
bouring gentlemen collected the refuse of their 
gardens, and stot it for general distribntion ; 
whereas now, many acres round the different 
towns, but particularly Douglas and Castletown, 
are cultivated for. public use, and the maikets 
are almost overstocked with vegetables, and the 
common sorts of fruit. 

Another evidence to the progress of agricnl* 
ture appears in the quantity of clover and grass 
seeds imported; at present the gross annual 
amount exceeds £ 1000 in value ; twenty years 
past they did not reach to £20, and even within 
five years not to £500.; in producing these various 
benefits, the institution of an agricultural society 
has been of essential service, for which measure 
the inhabitants are wholly indebted to Mr. Cur- 
wen, though their efforts are no longer conduct- 
ed under his auspices, and it is to be feared, 
that they may languish in future for the want of 
some such spirited and experienced leader. In 
one of his reports he mentions, with very natural 
ezultatiouv that when he attended an annual 
meeting at St. John's, in 1810, the assemblage 
of gentlemen and farmers greatly exceeded his 
expectations, whilst the interest and spirit which 
marked the proceedings, evinced the impression 
that was made upoo the public mind, and 
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proved that the views of the society referred to 
objects connected equally with the profits of the 
landed proprietor, and the good of the public at 
large. 

A very material advantage appertains to the 
Manx farmer, in his freedom from all poor's 
rates, as well as other taxes, the poor being 
wholly maintained by voluntary contribution. 
Land rent has certainly risen, particularly near 
the towns, to its full value, and should the present 
depreciation of farm produce continue, it most 
necessarily fall. The soil, though neither very 
luxuriant nor of great depth, yet makes gene- 
rally a grateful return, if frequently renewed or 
stimulated by manure, and this operation is much 
facilitated by the abundance of wrack or sea 
weed^ thrown up on the sands, and which has 
been found for a single crop to answer every 
purpose produced by more substantial manures, 
and the easiness with which lime is procured by 
water carriage round the coast is highly favour- 
able to exertion. Mr. Curwen observed with 
pleasure and surprise, how much the cultivation 



* Sea weed does not answer so well id compost of sofl or 
moald only, the decomposition being less rapid ; but it is 
admirable with stable-dung, or even with straw, either of 
these promoting immediate fiermentatioD, but in no case will 
it combine with lime. 
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of green crop bad increased between tbe years 
180D and 1812, wben be made bis last visit 

Till lately, tbe importation of sbeep was li- 
mited to one bundred annually from England ; 
by the interference of Mr. Curwen tbe num- 
ber bas been increased to five bundred, and be 
confidently asserts, that tbe manufacture of 
woollens will ere long be the staple commodity 
of tbe island; only one establishment for this pur- 
pose exists at present, which is conducted with 
skill and spirit, and I believe amply rewards tbe 
care and industry of its proprietor,^ who is also 
a very considerable planter, and in all his un- 
dertakings exhibits a patriotic, independent, and 
active mind, equally beneficial to the country, 
of which he is a native, and honourable to him- 
self. 

The quantities of grain cultivated in tbe last 
few years have been such, as to supersede tbe 
necessity of importing that article, notwith- 
standing the increased population. The rate of 
labour is as yet very moderate, being much 
under that established on tbe opposite counties 
of Cuipberland and Lancashire. Botation crops ^R . 
are now well understood; cleaning tbe land is 
very strictly attended to by many farmers, and 

• Mr. W. Kelly. 
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from iU obyious good coneequaioes wiU doubt* 
les8.«00n become tbe general (iractioe. Improve* 
ment of live stock has^ of Ute^rb^ed aa olgect 
of emulation amongpitthe g^ra^ierst and there are 
aeveral dairy farms, admirably managed, in yvl^ 
rioos parts of the island. 

The small breed of horses, for which the 
Manx, in common with the out isles, was once 
famous, is now almost extinct; but there is no 
deficiency of such as answer well for purposes of 
imsbandry^ and even those for the saddle are of 
late much improved; but although, in the par* 
ticnlars I have mentioned, much has been done, 
it is nevertheless indisputable that much yet te* 
mains to be effected, and the impartiality I have 
promised demands a fair statement on both sides. 
One of the greatest impediments to successful 
ex^rtibn in agricultural pursuits, is found in tbe 
state of the public roads. In the vicinity of 
Douglas, and also near to Castletown. and Ram* 
say, these have been put into a much better state 
than they formerly were; but in many parts of 
tbe island they are in a most deplorable condi- 
tion, and sadly increase both the labour and ex- 
pence of the farmer ; the great error seems to 
consist in the mantier repairs are attempted^ 
which is simply by carting a few loads of stones 
wherever a deep hole or rut calls for such a sup- 
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ply^ 9i»d leaving it to the action ^of carmgfes to 
«M6h or level tbem» instead of following the 
mode adopted in England of spreadipg and 
binding the solid material with a layer of earth 
or grarel. It is generally admitted, that the 
funds appropriated to the roaintenanee of the 
high roads are abundantly sufficient, if they were 
plaeed under due superintendence ; but it gene- 
rally happens, that the overseers are men little 
acquainted with the proper methods of perform* 
ing their duty, and besides that, they have usually 
^&itinct occupations and private concerns, which 
fill up their whole time, and renders it impiossible 
they should perform their duty to the public so 
fully as they ought to do. 

The herring fishery is another impediment to 
farming. At the time when an increase of 
hands are most wanted by the cultivator, he is 
left wholly to the aid he can derive from femi- 
nine assistance, by which alone he is to cat and 
carry in his harvest, whilst hundreds of stout 
young men are awaiting the arrival of the fish in 
listless idleness, or dissipating their expected 
gains in drunkenness ; for such is the infatuation 
which the " herring fever" (as Mr. Curwen 
styles it) produces, tiiat some weeks before the 
timi6 ift is expected to commence, and the whole 
period after it has begun, even on days when the 
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weather or other causes prevent all possibility of 
fishing, they will on no account, not even for an 
hour, embark in any other pursuit. No one ia 
their senses would recommend, that the fishery 
should be relinquished altogether, on the con- 
trary, it must be admitted, that the pursuit is a 
most essential benefit to the island, and causes 
an influx of money, which gives life to every 
occupation. But I am warranted, by the con- 
currence of the best informed persons, in saying 
that . it is ill-conducted, and that one-half the 
men, who are at present engaged in it, would, 
under proper regulations, take as much fish as 
the whole number do at this time. The differ- 
ence to the agriculturist of the additional hands 
thus obtained, at the season of harvest, is evi- 
* dent, as well as the increased profit to indivi- 
duals, since the advance on the price of manual 
labour, at this season, holds out as fair a return 
a9 can be derived from the fishery, all expences 
and extravagances included. 

But if the male part of the population are ir- 
retrievably devoted to gathering- in the harvest 
by sea, it is but justice to say, that the females 
endeavour, by the utmost industry, to supply 
their place on shore. Nothing can exceed the 
activity and cheerfulness with which they under-" 
take and efiect labours apparently exceeding 
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their physical strength, particularly in rea|>ihg, 
thrashing, &c. Another great fondamental in- 
convenience exists, in the want of au established 
market for disposing of farm produce. At pre- 
sent the grower, having no certain sale for his 
crops, must lose much time in seeking customers, 
before he can raise money for his rent or current 
expences ; and the prices, in these cases, are too 
often arbitrarily regulated by the measure of his 
wants, rather than by the value pf his com- 
modities. Some adopt the mode of exporting 
their produce to Liverpool,, or Whitehaven, 
where the returns may be more certaia and 
prompt, but these are subject to severe draw- 
backs, from the risk at sea, and the heavy charges 
of freight and factors. 

With the grazier the case is still worse: fat 
cattle can never be shipped . without incurring 
great danger of deterioration from a lengthened 
voyage; and in the island, the consumption is 
too small to encourage extensive speculations 
in this line, nor are the butchers willingto give 
even such prices as their returns would fully war- 
rant; this has been so much a subject of com- 
plaint, that some farmers have even opened shops 
to retail their own meat, of whom only one has 
found the plan either practicable or advantage- 
ous. There is no doubt, however, but a little 
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poblic spirit and unanimity would OYeroottie this 
impediment^ if the principal fiEormen would unite 
here, as in other places, to establish a r^^ular 
market for com and cattle: buyers would 
soon arri¥e from the oppiosite coasts, and then 
the prices also would be fixed by general agree- 
ment. 

I am not aware of any other material disad* 
vantage which the farmer has to encounter in 
this islMid, that can in any degree counterpoise 
the peculiar benefits held out» exc^ oae^ 
which is indeed of serious importance, but to 
which I cannot hdp thinking the wisdom of the 
Manx legislature will ere long apply a sufficiest 
remedy. I speak of the laws as they are now 
constituted, first, with relation to persons not na- 
tives of the land; and next, as they regard the 
landlord and tenant, but on this subject I shall 
expatiate more at large under the proper di?i- 
sion.* 

If those heroes who ha?e depopulated natioM 
are allowed still to occupy a distinguished j^ace 
in the history of states and empires, surely, in a 
confined space like the Isle of Man, which is too 
small a theittre for magnificent actions, we may 



*See Laws. 
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be tUowed to celd[>rate those who have, to the 
ezteat of their power, exerted theaMelres to be« 
nefit and improve the little circle within their 
tttiaence; and to mj hmnble conception, there 
wems to be at least as moch praise due to the 
conqueror of sterility as to the depopolator of na- 
tions. In the first class of those, coming mider 
the former description, no one can deserve more 
honourable mention than the tenant of Ronalds- 
way, near Derby Haven, whose farm exhibits a 
scene of neatness and superior cultivation greatly 
to be admired : his vicinity to a lime-stone quarry, 
and the qoantity of wrack deposited at his very 
door, are sources which, as h^^ applies them, 
most produce wealth to him, and benefit to the 
csommanity. Mr. Faolder is also unrivalled in 
the extent and excellence of his stock, and is 
the former, of whom I spoke before, as having 
successfully undertaken to retail his own meat : 
fma his stores Castletown is abundantly sup- 
plied with animal food ; the superiority of his 
Bdode of feeding is obvious, from the article he 
offers to the pubUc, and, in fact, there is so 
much integrity and judgment in his proceedings, 
as well as a spirit and activity, that all are 
rettdy to aHow his success, great as it is, is only 
commensurate with his exertions and deserts. 

S2 
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There are few persons, however, who could mt 
once embrace so many objects of speculation, as 
are encountered by the ardent spirit of this gentle- 
man, who, besides supplying all the bodily wants 
of his neighbour from his dairy, his shambles, 
and his granary, has actually undertaken to cnl- 
tivate the minds of the rising generation, and lor 
this purpose he has established an academy, 
where, under the care of a tutor, he receives 
about twenty pupils, besides his own nnmerous 
progeny. 

Mr. Coultbard is also a farmer, whose labours 
are worthy of notice, he has been long an object 
of emulation as well as admiration to his cotem- 
poraries, and had at one time a fair prospect of 
receiving his merited reward from the hand of 
fortune; but having, unfortunately for himsdf, 
incurred the dbpleasure of his landlord, who i^ 
too powerful in this island to be offended with^ 
impunity, the farmer has, in consequence beea 
condenmed to ascertain, in his own person, how 
far the laws, as they now stand, may be made 
the instruments of oppression. Should he evea- 
tually sink in the contest, which he has maintain* 
ed as a man and a Briton, he will have the regret 
of all ranks to console him under his unmerited 
misfortunes. 
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Ooe of the best dairy farms is occupied by a 
gentlemaD of the name of Dunlop, who is re- 
marked for the uncommon beauty of his stock, 
the extent of his crops, and the general air of 
mccess and abundance which follows his opera- 
tions; notwithstanding all which, and that his 
calculations are made with mathematical preci- 
sion, and his plans followed up with undeviating 
strictness, yet such is the result, that either from 
real disi^pointment, or a natural tendency of 
mind to murmur and complain, he never speaks 
but in the tone of complaint ; and I verily be- 
lieve, if plenty should pour out her whole stores 
at his feet, he would still grumble that she did 
bot leave him the cornucopia also. 

Mr. Gurwen says of the north side of the 
island, that it offers much the greatest facilities 
jbr farming; the ground is in a state of nature; 
die means of enriching it are at hand ; exertion, 
capital, and industry, are alone wanting to cover 
with luxuriant crops, that surface whidi, at pre- 
sent, yields little or notbing ; the truth of this 
estimate is about to be proved. Several spirited 
skiers have, of late, fixed their abode in that 
district, and amongst them, the present bishop, 
who takes a lively interest in all agricultural 
concerns; but, as yet, the improvements are too 
new to be entered upon record, and it is only in 
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the neighborhood of Casdetown and Douglas 
diat we can' form an estimate of the capabUities 
of the soil. 

Hitherto, I have spoken only of persons wlio 
rent the lands of others, and consequently hsve 
a present advantage to draw from their exer- 
tions. But there is another class lately spnmg' 
up amongst the natives, with whom profit 
is a subordinate consideration; and where the 
chief attention is fixed on ornamental husbandry 
amongst these, a general taste for planting seeans 
to prevail. The seat of Major Tanbman is an 
example very likely to have excited this npnrit. 
The trees there of an old growth, are uncMn- 
monly fine, and the whole scene, as we have bo- 
fore observed, forms an agreeable contrast to tbe 
barren hills by which it is surrounded. 

Several other places embellish the netghboHP- 
hood of Douglas, and give foir promise of fiitare 
beauty, though none, with the exception of Men 
Castle, can be classed above the rate of middlinff 
gentlemen*s houses in England ; yet they divas 
sify the foce of the country, and their snmH 
lawns and paddocks, spotted with clumps of aew 
planted shrabs, will soon form a very pretty 
scenery. It has been the work of time to < 
a prejudice generally entertained, that the 
nity to the sea would be comj^etdy mifiiV^nUe 
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to trees; but the contrary has at length been 
decidedly proved, wherever the experiment has 
betn fttirly made. Perhaps no kind of improvers 
UT& more easily checked than planters ; their ef* 
forts most always be disinterested, since the real 
besi^t or coo^fert can only be reaped by poste-^ 
rity ; and it should, therefore, be attended ^th 
smne degree of certainty, to compensate for its 
distance. Nor is it fair always to ascribe failure 
to a radical defect, either in the soil or situation. 
Trees, injudiciously managed, either from neg-^ 
lect or ignorance, might equally as well parish 
in the finest parks in Great Britain^ as on the 
most steril mountun io the Isle df Man ; and it 
18 most true, that an unsucceSsfill attempt in a 
pkioe where aU eyes haVe been fixed on the re* 
salt, with an inward inclinatioB to believe it would 
not answer, has an effect to repress simliar en-* 
deavors, when^ if the real source of the disap 
pointBieiU was taken into the account, it might 
rather stiaralate than paralyze their hopes. 

It k well known in the island, that an Eng-» 
lish gentleman, of considerable property, bought 
aa extensive trttdL of mountain-land in the in* 
teiior, not le» than fifteen hundred acres ; and 
wIku lie cast In eyes over the wide spread do« 
main, his imagtnatton pictured such a fairy vision 
of beauty and fertitity, as entirely overcame the 
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. sobriety of his jndgment« In his first specula^ 
tions, he promised himself a mansion embowered 
in groves, fields, white with his ever-increasing 
flocks, roads, rivers, canals, and bridges. He 
calculated not merely on supplying the wants of 
a paltry thirty thousand inhabitants in food and 
clothing, but actually extended his philanthropic 
views to the starving nations of the arctic circle, 
who were to be rescued froni the dominion of 
want and cold^ with the surplus of his abundant 
stores. 

In less time than ordinary abilities, with ordi- 
nary means would ask to reclaim a heath or a 
bog, and turn them into arable and pasture land, 
he undertook to have forests waving, and rivers 
flowing, through the whole compass of his pro- 
perty ; and no sooner had his active mind over- 
come one difficulty in speculation, than he cmip- 
jured up others to resist and to conquer. I for- 
bear to dwell on his proposal for importing the 
musk oxen, on which he expatiated at an agri- 
cultural meeting, with all the warmth of his 
character, as replete with offered benefits to the 
community, and only attended by two or three 
trifling obstacles, the first of which was founded 
in the difficulty of importing these animals, and 
keeping them alive when imported ; the other he 
thought still less consequentialt being merely the 
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possibility that prejudice might revolt from the 
taste of mask beef. 

Projects so patriotic and extensive, deserved a 
better fate, and I grieve to record their evapora^ 
tion in complete disaf^intment. The trees, it 
is true, were planted with an unsparing hand, 
and the sheep, purchased from an overflowing 
purse, combining the choicest breeds, selected 
from all parts of Great Britain, and the greatest 
pains were exerted to insure their safe arrival. 
So far all was hope and exultation ; the natives 
assembled in crowds to view these precious 
treasures-r-to admire the plaids of the Highland 
shepherds^ who came from the Cheviot Hills to 
guard their fleecy care; and they believed the 
owner of such wealth and such wonders must be 
almost as great a man as their far-famed Prince 
Mananan, with his fogs and his fairies. 

Whilst the summer smiled, the sheep grazed 
on the fragrant heath, and the young plants took 
root unmolested ; but, alas ! no sooner did winter 
assert his reign, than all was want and dismay ; 
for, till the snow actually bespread the ground, 
the necessity of providing for such an astonishing 
event had never entered the thoughts of this ad- 
mirable projector. For a while, the animals 
preserved their existence by brousing on the 
bods of the infant plantations, and the tops of 
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the young firs; but these were soon destroyed, 
and with them all hope of future shade or th^t^-. 
Next, the sheep fell victims to disease, and, 
lastly, the promises of philanthropy, with the 
visions of speculative profit, all sunk togedier in 
irretrievable ruin. Happily, however, this ftflore, 
instead of annihilating the hopes of our mountain- 
laird, has only turned them into another channd; 
he is now eagerly bent on the cultivation of &kz, 
to which his whole domain is to be subjected ; 
and he waitsi only till he has tried the effect of a 
new invention for dressing this article, before be 
will erect a factory, build a town, cover the 
mountain with artificers, and supply all Europe 
with linen cloths. There is so much vivacity of 
genius, such a grasp of benevolence, and 8iK:h 
genuine public spirit, in all these design, com- 
bined as diey are by the gentleman in queatioii, 
with repeated acts of solid use to this commu- 
nity, of which he is an acknowledged benefactor, 
that those who vntness their failure, must still 
respect the source whence they originate, and 
that charity indeed be cold, that does not wish 
him success, though the faith must be strong that 
can hope it. 

Much expectation of beneficial example was 
excited in the friends of Man, when Coloi^ 
Mark Wilkes, a native of the island, and a gen- 
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tletnan well known in the higher walks of litera- 
tore, returned from the East Indies with a for- 
tone, earned by uncommon talents judiciously 
applied^ and promised bis countrymen to devote 
the residue of his days to the peaceful pursuits of 
agriculture. Unfortunately for the Manx, his 
talents were too well known and appreciated to 
admit of this seclusion, his services were again 
demanded in the government of St. Helena, 
whither he returned in the year 1812. How- 
ever he might at first regret this disturbance of 
his domestic arrangements, he will doubtless be 
reconciled by the g^reat events in which he has 
DOW become a party. To his care for a short 
time is consigned the disturber of the peace of 
Europe, and it will be impossible to accept with 
indifference the honor of guarding even for a 
few iponths so distinguished a captive. 

Colonel Wilkes is erecting a mansion in the 
Isle of Man, on an extensive scale, though I 
cannot help thinking, if it had been conducted 
under his own inspection, a better taste would 
have been displayed, especially as the farm- 
houses, offices, and cottages, built by himself 
npon his estate, are raised on plans so chaste, 
as to add much to the rural beauty of the scenery, 
and form a decided contrast to the cumbrous 
mass appointed for his own future habitation. In 
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the short space of three years, that part of the 
country belonging to Colonel Wilkes has been 
converted from a barren waste, not worth half- 
a-crown an acre, to luxuriant arable and pasture 
.land, great part of it letting at £2. 

There are doubtless many other individuals in 
the island, who may justly claim distinction as 
improvers in this valuable science, but it would 
be tedious to general readers to dwell longer cm 
the subject ; to sum up the whole, I believe it if 
universally admitted, that a great, and for the 
time, an astonishing progress has been made; 
that the approachies of insular distress are nearly 
fenced out, and that the few obstacles which r^ 
main, must shortly give way to the awakened 
spirit of inquiry, industry, and emnlatioii now 
prevailing in the country. 
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CHAP. xn. 

Herrinff Fishery , and Trade in general. 

J/HS herring trade being the staple commodity^ 
must be first noticed. It has hitherto been con- 
^dered as an established fact in natural history, 
that the appearance of the herring on the differ- 
ent coasts of Europe in the summer season, was 
in consequence of migration. Their progress 
from the cold regions of the north has been de- 
tailed with singular precision; they have been 
marshalled in large bodies, or sent out in de^ 
tachments, as the fancy or information of Zoo- 
logists dictated ; but late inquirers strongly ques- 
tion this progress from distant parts, and rather 
incline to the belief that the herring, like the 
mackarel, is in reality at no great distance dur- 
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ing the winter months from those shores which 
it frequents in the season of spawning, inhabits 
ing only the deep recesses of the ocean^ or plmig* 
ing itself in the soft mud at the bottom ; bat 
that at the vernal season it quits the deeper parts, 
and approaches the shallows in order to deposit 
its spawn in proper situations. 

The reasons given by Dr. Block are chiefly 
these: that it is physically impossible this fish 
should traverse so many thousands of miles in 
so short a time. That in one or other part of 
Europe, herrings may be found all through the 
year ; on the coasts of Swedish Pomerania from 
January to March. In the Baltic sea, and many 
other places from March to November! About 
Grothland, and also on the coast of France, frcmi 
October to December. The fishermen of Scar- 
borough scarcely ever throw a net in any seasou 
of the year without finding herrings among their 
fish. 

But by whatever means, or from whaferer 
cause they are conducted by the hand of provt* 
dence to the different coast$ on which they are 
periodically seen, no where can their arrival be 
welcomed with greater avidity than at the Ide 
of Man, where a new spirit seems to inform the 
population as soon as the fishery commences. 
Between four and five hundred boats, usually of 
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sixteen tons burthen each, and without decks, 
are employed in this service. These are manned 
by two seamen and four countrymen^ who come 
from their inland habitations at this season, which 
commences about the end of July, and con- 
tinues through the month of October. The nets 
are buoyed up by inflated bags of dog-skin. The 
produce of a boat is commonly divided into nine 
shares, one of which appertains. to each fisher- 
man, the owner of the boat takes two, and the 
proprietor of the nets one. 

The fishing is very frequently interrupted: 
the least appearance of a change in the weath^, 
hurries them instantly to port. Indeed, the 
boats are by no means calculated for encounter- 
ing a storm, or even a severe gale ; and some 
deplorable accidents which have happened in 
former seasons are still remembered as warnings 
against encountering similar dangers; nor are 
they solely restrained by fear, from constant ex- 
ertion, dissipation is quite as frequently a bar 
to their pursuits : a very successful night is al- 
most sure to be followed by drunkenness and 
e(Hisequent inability to attempt a repetition of 
their good fortune. They are also scrupulously 
careful not to leave the harbour on Saturday or 
Sunday evening. Tradition has preserved a story, 
that in fomer times they had a custom only to 
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except Saturday from the parsuit of bimness, 
bat Uiat with the settings san of the foUowiag 
eremngf it was the practice to put to sea. On 
one of these occasions a tremendous gale accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning*, signals of di^ 
vine vengeance, dispersed the boats, a g^reat 
part of which were speedily buried in the waves, 
the remainder took shelter in the recess of an im- 
pending cliff, and before morning were over- 
whelmed by its fall. The warning has been 
accepted by the inhabitants of Man, who in this 
respect, at least, are careful not to intrench upon 
the Sabbath day. 

The view of this little fleet at sea on a calm 
day is highly beautiful. They always throw 
their nets in the night, and on their return to 
the harbour next morning, children and women 
are employed to convey the fish to the several 
receiving houses where the . operation of salting 
is immediately performed, as much of the excd- 
lence of the herring is thought to depend on Uie 
speedy performance of this prpcess. The Dutch 
and the Scotch, (in imitation of them,) have 
adopted the practice of salting the fish on board 
the vessels, and of throwing overboard at sun- 
rise all that remain fresh ; but in this island they 
proceed on the old plan. The fish are rubbed 
as soon as brought in, and left in hei^ till the 
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following OMHming, when they are regularly 
packed in barrds, with a layer of salt between 
each row. Those designed for red herrings are 
differently treated ; they are first piled up with 
layers of salt for two or three days, after which 
they are washed and hnng op by the g^lls upon 
mnall rod% placed in extensive houses boiljt for 
the purpose, where the rods are suspended in 
rows from the roof to within eight feet of the 
floor ; underneath are kindled wood fires, which 
are kept constantly burning till the fish are suffi- 
ciently dry and smoked, after which they are 
barreled for exportation. 

The number of herrings annually cured in the 
island is subject to considerable variation, but 
is calculated at an average of between eight and 
ten millions. The present price of fresh herringfs 
Taries from ten to twenty. for a shilling ; and for 
those that are cured, two guineas the barrel is 
the average price. A barrel contains about 
six hundred. 

Formerly premiums were g^ven to the owners 
of successful boats, and certain bounties upon 
all that were exported to foreign lands ; but both 
are discontinued. 

The chief exports from the island, besides 
herrings, are strong linens and saiKcloth, but 
in no large quantities, there being but one ftc- 

T 
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t^for rnddng these MftidM^ tMi thM on a 
%mM male. ODBsifderttble supplies ^ ^in hi¥)s 
^ leete yefM been setft t^ Literpool, with butter, 
'eggs, fowls, bacM, and somi ottier triflifi^ nmU 
teta. Th^e is, as I obsc^rtted befora, a firtaiQ^ 
fiMMryt^fWofolIeits, brtt tibMe arte eagetlj bcNA^ 
op fel* lioiiie eotaMMt{Mito to fasft ^ tii^ t^ldi be 
Anisbed. Some yeai» badk an attettipt Hai 
made to establish a miH for cotton spinning ; bM 
after the erection of tfa^ wortci, Are proipricttets 
made a rather late diseotery, thflt the exportation 
of the artide to Oteat Britain -Wns ^^toUbited, 
and after some ineffectual endeavours to convM 
the works to other purposes, the whole were 
suffered to go to rain : nor do I imaging ^ftat 
manufactories tm a large scale can ever attmer 
here under present drcdmstances. finglioid 
nsuidly allows a larg^ 'drawfoackx)n manufkMnred 
goods, which in their raivstltte are siArjecfed to 
heavy duties, hi order to presertae ber triule in 
foreign markets. The population of the lAe of 
Man, considering the fishery, is not at all too 
abundant for the existing ^ecmpattions df the 
^untry j or if it were, th* Vicinity to the manu- 
facturing counties of England, where \hhbr h 
always rewarded with high wages, ItoVes no 
trance of competition for any insular establt^- 
ments, except for the internal supply. 
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For flDWe jwr» past tbe inland tftda has baen 
muich more flomiduDg than it now iiu Since 
the m>tt*protection act there are, particularly in 
Doiiiflas, mere shops than customers j but it is 
to be hoped this will reyive again, or indeed 
very serious consequences may be apprehended, 
▲t all times the balance of trade is greatly 
against the island, but this has hitherto been 
eoQoterpdsed by the income brought in from 
other countries tiirough the medium of persons 
settling here j and now that tUs source is closed 
up, the distress for want of % due circulation is 
v€9y severely fdU Gold coin is hardly ever 
seen, silver » also ve^ scarce, the copper being 
pwuliar to the oountry is more staiionary : four* 
temi-pence Manx makes one shilling Britishw 
To obviate this great want of a currency, the 
merchants end shopkeepers issue cards of five 
skiUings, two shillings and sixpence, and one 
shdling each, nominal value; these ar^ in the 
form of promissory notes, payable on demand 
in British coin ; but they are found to be attended 
with so many inconveniences and such great 
rbk to the public, that it is at present under 
eoBtemplation of the legislature to make some 
regulations on this subject, and probably before 
Imig the Britidt government wi)l grant an issue 
of Maax coinage. 

t2 
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Some of the principal merchants in DoogUs 
also circulate guinea notes, but the only regi^ 
bank established in the island is at Casttetowoy 
and the notes and cards of this house, from its 
known stability, obtain a natural and decided 
preference. The whole establishment is con- 
ducted on a scale of liberality yery honourable 
to the proprietors and advantageous to the public, 
though it is often regretted that the gentlCTiea 
concerned in it, have not established a branch at 
Douglas, where the great commerce is carried 
on for the whole island. 

The imports are all kinds of manufactured 
goods, chiefly from Liverpool ; coal from thence, 
and from jfli'ports in Cumberiand : wine from 
Oporto aSprCruemsey, from whence also they 
get genevft and brandy : rum must pass through 
an English or Scotch port. Since the year 
J1786, the contraband trade has been nearij 
annihilated ; the little that is now done in diat 
way, is supposed to be by coasting vessels ; but 
the custom-house department is so admirably 
conducted under the vigilant superintendence of 
the present collector, that it is generally bdieved 
the revenue is quite as well protected as at any 
of the ports of Great Britain. 

The shops in the different towns have mudi 
the appearance of general storehouses, each one 
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exhibitingf an aggregate of articles not always 
calcnlatecl for combination ; nor can I give the 
dealers in general, particnlarly the natives, the 
praise of civility, or a desire to accommodate. 
Persons accustomed to the obliging manners of 
Sng^h tradesmen, are in general much dis- 
gusted with the air of inattention and disrespect 
so prevalent here, especially in tiiose who have 
y^dized some property, or as it is usually term- 
ed, got a little above the world. 

Some of the existing laws^ are considered as 
great obstacles to traffic with other countries, 
or even to an extended trade amongst them- 
selves. On one hand, the stranger is exposed 
to imprisonment and sequestration of property 
for the smallest sum, whilst the native is pro- 
tected from incarceration for the largest The 
want of regular bankrupt laws also tends to 
cripple the efforts of the trader ; and in many 
respects the fundamentals of commerce are nei- 
ther understood nor acted upon, especially in 
what relates to credit and punctuality in money 
dealings ; but all these defects, I think, are in 
a course of rapid improvement. Every day 
brings with it a visible enlargement of ideas. 



* See Laws. 
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and as the disadvantages aoe feU th^ wiU be 
overcome. 

The BMonfactoiiM for internal eoniumfNibii^ 
besides tk^ alroady mentioiied for «^oolle(a d<4tii, 
on breweries, soap aod caodle m amfi ucte a tii 
atid tapoeries* The brewer and maltoter aie 
combined in oae^ and all these beiogr free fivm 
duties of every kind, must neeeosanly lenye an 
open fi^ld far great profits, especially as ^ 
prices of the articles maoofaciliired are nearly m 
bigh as ifi Englaad, whefB they are aubjeet to 
mJeh beavy charges^ atid in coasequeoce eoe 
woijld expect that large fbrtttnas would bespeediiy 
resdieed by those entering od these conecms; 
bat I beUeve, especially of lats yean, that tfe 
BiKaiJ[>ers engaged are rather too many fbr the 
consumption, and Uie payments of the pafatttnti 
and others too irregular to admit of tiie full nd- 
▼aotages to be expected* 

There are few shops, and not many houses oc- 
cupied by the lower orden, where spirits am 
not sold ^ther in largo or small qnantsdes. The 
atm^gling tmde intradnced hnbihs of intoiosn- 
tion, wbidi still prevail to an extent thn most 
lamentable ; and nothing bnt a heavy dnty^ pio- 
ducing a consequent advance of price, will pro- 
bably counteract this evil tendency. 

Most of the smaU farmers and cottagers still 
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spin their own wool and flax, and get them made 
into cloth by village weavers, there being ge- 
nerally one or two looms in every parish; these 
practices are favoarable to economy, and encou- 
rage domestic industry, whilst they preserve the 
simj^city of the peasants. 
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CHAP. xni. 



The JUvmue — Exports and Imparts. 

Xhe revenue under the lords, proprietors, arose 
from a duty on exports and hnports, a rental o& 
all lands, amounting to 1400L Manks currency, 
from manorial rights and fines, a few fees, and 
certain prerogatives, by which the lords laid 
claim to all waifs and strays. In the time of the 
last Earl of Derby, the customs were estimated 
at 25001. per annum. The public expenditore 
at the same period was 7001. In the coarse of 
the last century smuggling had increased so 
much, that the annual returns of this trade w&t 
supposed to be at least 850,0001. whilst the va- 
lue of seizures was not more than 10,0001. so 
that the profits to those engaged in it must have 
been enormous ; and the Duke of Athol havbg 
a small duty on imports from this and other 
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sources, procured for his share an annual surplus 
of nearly 60001. British. An abstract of the 
dear revenue derived from the island by the 
lord, for ten years previous to the revestment, 
states the average yearly anount to be £7293. 

The revenues given up to Great Britain were 
only those of the customs and herring dues, 
amounting to 65471. for vrhich the sum of 70,0001. 
was allowed. After the revestment, all the old 
duties were repealed, and the following new 
ones levied. 

To be imparted from England only, and there 
entitled to the usual Drawback, to be landed 
at Douglas only, in the Isle of Man. 

DOTT. qdamtitt; 

British spirits 1 per gal. - - 50,000 gal. 

' Bum ..-16---. 30,000 

BoheaTea - 1 per lb. - - 20,000 lb. 

Green Tea - 1 6 - - - - 5000 

Coffee -.09--.. 5000 

Tobacco. - 2 • - - - 120,000 . 
Coals ... 3 per chaldron. 

, From Foreign Ports. 
Hemp *\ 

Iron f 

Deal Boaids (^ * P^' ^"'^ ^^ valorem. 

Timber \ 



da^ 



mtnoKf or 



^kfijr other wiii# ^« per tUQi 

Foreign oora, hasiiig been firit impoftod into 

iiOgl^ad, and had a bounty allowed, IQ per 

cent, ad yaloreni. « 
Any goodst ware^ or m^rchandttef not gpecMied 

in this Act, imported from England or Irehuui 

2 per cent, ad valorem. 



Flax 

Flax seed 

Yarn 

Ashes 

Fish and flesh 

Com 



except only from 
Great Britain. 



l>uty free. 



Xiinen cloth of British or Irish fabric" 

Hemp 

Hemp seed 

Horses and cattle 

Utensils & implements of agriculture 

Bricks and tiles 

Trees, sea shells, and lime 

Soaper's waste 

Packthread and cordage 

Salt 

Boards 

Timber 

Hoops 



o 



9 
9 



O 

CD 

O 

B 



Jl 



I 



s 
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Colonial gpoodft entitled to a bounty ^ ^otrs? 

8 5 ft 




on importation into England. 

iingttih or colonial iron, in mds or 
bars, from fireat Britain in Briilisk 
Tessels. 

All linens to be landed in the Isle of Mmi 
must be exported from Great Britain or Ire- 
land. 

Glass and wodleo goods from Great Bri- 
tain. 

Tea, coffee/ spirits, tobacco, glass, coals, 
silks, salt, and wine, must, on no pretence, be 
exported from tbe island. 

It being found, that, in cooMquence of the 
suppression of the contraband trade, the har- 
bours had been neglected aad become ruinous, 
the old duties were repealed^ and tbe following 
levied: 

Fer atmam. 

Herring boats 10 (''SJSSS 

Any ships belongii^ to his 
Mft^esty^B subf^^ots in ballast, 
obIj puttiQg latQ tb(» harbour Ifpertpn. 

The same with cargo . . Q % 
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The same if repaired there, 
an additional sum . . . • 1 per ton. 

Foreign ships in ballast • 2 

Ditto with cargo, not break- 
ing bulk 3 

Ditto breaking bulk, addi- 
tional duty 2 

Ditto anchoring in any of the 
bays 2 6 

On all spirits and wines im- 
ported, per tun 2 <$ 

Tobacco, per cwt. ... 1 6 

Tea, per cwt ,...20 

Coffee, ditto 10 

Foreign goods not specified, 
10 per cent, ad valorem. 

British goods not specified, 
salt excepted, 5 per cent, ditto. 

At this time the expenditure of tiie island ex- 
ceeded the revenues, and in consequence the fol- 
lowing additional duties were imposed in 1780. 

Rum, 6d. per gallon, making the whole doty 
2s. 

Tobacco, Id. per pound, ditto 2d. 

Hemp, iron, deal, boards, and timber, from 
foreign parts, 5 per cent ad valorem, making 
the whole 7t per cent. 
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French wines, £4. per tan additional. 

Other wine, £2. ditto, ditto. 

The duties on tea and coffee were withdrawn, 
and the following substituted. 

i. d. 

Bohea tea • 6 per lb. 

Green tea 10 

Coffee . ...... 4 

The allowance of British spirits being more 
than the demand, were reduced from fifty thou- 
sand gallons to forty thousand; and the allow- 
ance of rum increased from thirty thousand to 
forty thousand gallons, thirty thousand to be im- 
ported from England, and ten thousand from 
Scotland. 

The importation of wine in any vessel of less 
value than seventy tons' burthen was prohibited. 

No g^ds, fresh fish excepted, were allowed 
to be exported from the Isle of Man without a 
warrant from the custom-house. 

In 1790 the importation of British spirits was 
prohibited, but instead of them were allowed, 
ten thousand gallons of brandy, subject to a duty 
of 3s. per gallon ; ten thousand ditto of geneva, 
ditto 3s. ditto. 

To be shipped from England to Douglas only, 
in casks containing not less than one hundred 
gallons. 
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The annaal allowanca of tobacco haviti^ been 
reduced from one hundred and twenty thousand 
ppands weight to forty thotumnd, was increased 
to sixty thousand. 

All wine was subjected to an additional duty 
of ^8. per tun, making;, with the former duty, 
£ 16. for French wines, and £12. for other wines, 
and to be landed at DoUgl&s duly. 

Hops, entitled on exportation from England 
to a drawback of the whole duty, were made 
subject to a duty of l|d. per lb. 

Since this period little variation in the duties 
have been made; all goods of limited quantity 
must be imported under licence; the collector of 
customs is obliged to give one month'd notice of 
the expiration of licences, and take in for four- 
teen days all petitions for new ones; if such of 
the petitioners as are natives require goods equal 
to the quantity limited, they have the pri^ference 
over foreigners; if they reqdire a greater quan- 
tity, the licences are granted in rateable propor- 
tions: the counterfeiting a licence subjects the 
offender to a fine of five hundred pounds; and 
taking a fee for one, subjects the collector or of- 
ficer to a penalty of fifty pounds. 

From the sale of the island to the year 1792, 
the expenditure was fully equal to the revenue; 
at that time com^missioners were sent over to ex- 
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amkie tato tbe «tate of the country^ as wbU bb 
to aseertaiD whether certain allegations of tbe 
Duke of Atbol were well or ilUfomided. In die 
course of their inquiry^ they discovered that the 
lmstom4iouse department was in a state of entire 
disor^aniaation; their memorial on this subject 
states, that the system of management is ill- 
digested, incomplete, and unfits of wfaieh^ 
amongst dthers, they adduce the fallowing pfroofii* 
That f>ersobs, wholly igworant of the duties and 
practices of flieir several depaitments, are ip* 
piiilited to stations of the first importance^ wiA« 
otit any previous instruetion or pi^aration. 

That even ^be obvious precautioli of funiil^« 
ing diMi wiHi written or printed roks lor 
their government had been neglected, nor was 
any source pointed out whence informaticm could 
be derived^ or Miy security given or required, 
for the due performance of the duties of the 
office, or the proper iqpplication of the trust re- 
posed in them ; no inquiry was ever instituted as 
to cfaariu!ter, so as to exclude those who had 
been formerly in the practice of the illicit l^ade, 
nor was there any check or controul among the 
dffferent officers, by whidi error or misconduct 
itiight be discovered or pimished. 

It was also, at ^xeJt time, the practice to be- 
titow various offices (not eatsily comirined) on one 
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person. The receiver-general^ though an officer 
ef the highest authority, had never been in the 
island from the time he took the oaths, when he 
remained a few days, leaving the whole execu- 
tion of the duties to a deputy, who was, as he 
acknowledged, completely without any instruc- 
tions to define the objects, nature, and extent of 
bis o£Slce} his practice was to receive the duties, 
and transmit them through the agency of a 
lawyer in London to his prmeipal, and he did 
not actually know where this last resided, or how 
he might make application to him directly; nay, 
that he had even at diflferent times required di- 
rections in his proceedings through the ^Lgeatf 
but had received neither instructions or answer. 

Various other instances of neglect, equally 
striking with these, are pointed out, and strongly^ 
reprobated in the Report, and as it appears with 
the fullest effect, for very soon after the whole 
system was revised and altered, most of the ex- 
isting officers displaced or otherways provided 
for, and the present establishment arranged to 
the entire extirpation of the illicit trade in the 
island. The office of receiver-general was griven 
to the collector of customs at Douglas, and the 
whole revenue of the island placed under his 
superintendence and controul. 

This extensive power, which he has now held 
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many years, is universally allowed to be exercised 
witti the strictest integrity as well as moderation, 
and the gentleman who holds it, though closely 
connected with the house of Athol, is pro- 
nounced, by the unanimous concurrence of all 
parties, to be eminently qualified by principle, 
knowledge, and prudence for the station he oc- 
cupies. No stronger proof of the excellence of 
the plans now adhered to can be adduced, than 
the improved state of the revenue ; according to 
the teport before quoted, the amount of custom 
dues in 1790, was £3006. 8s. lid. the expen- 
diture same year £3272. 2s. 2d.; whereas, in 1792, 
Mr. Pitt stated in the House of Commons, that 
the revenue of the island had arisen to the gross 
sum of £12,000. per annum! at which time a 
farther cobapensation of one-fourth of this amount 
was granted to the Duke of Athol, and his heirs 
for ever. 

The public services, for which internal taxes, 
continual or occasional, are levied, are of four 
sorts. Building or repairing of churches, build- 
ing of bridges, making and keeping high roads 
in order, and the maintenance of the clergy. In 
respect to churches each parish is obliged to 
bear its own burthen, not however to the extent 
of building, without a special act of Tynwald ; 
but for repairs, the parishioners are convened by 

u 
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the churchwardens, and the money required le- 
vied upon the inhabitauts in proportion to their 
t^tal. 

The same mode is observed for building or re- 
pairing bridges. The high road fund is derived 
from a tax upon every fetailer of ale or spirits; 
a small rate upon lands and houses, leaving an 
option to pay in money or service; a tax upon 
^gs; and all fines incurred for public offimoes 
or contempt of court; by these means coUectiBg 
a sum of about £ IOOOl per annum is obtained 
for making and repairing the roads. 

The clergy derive their income in part from 
the tithes, which are divided into three portions, 
one belonging to the lord, one to the bishop, and 
the other to the parocliial minister : the incom** 
bents have also a glebe, and a royal bounty of 
£ 100. per annum, to divide amongst the poorest, 
which was obtained by Bishop Barrow in the 
reign of Charles II. ; one-third of his share of the 
impropriations was purchase by the same wordiy 
prelate from the lord proprietor, by coUectioDs 
made through his interference which were settled 
to increase the revenues of the church, and for 
the establishment of a free school at Castle- 
town. 

The tithes are divided mto great and small ; 
these are sometimes taken in kind, hut Biore fre- 
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qoently commuted, and hitherto upon very easy 
terms. There was formerly a tithe upon all 
fresh fish, upon ale brewed, and also a tilhe of 
two-pence annually upon every man engaged in 
any occupation, though he only exercised his 
calling three times in the year* 



U2 
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CHAP. XIV. 

The Laws — House of Keys — Civil Officers^ Ju- 

rieSf Sfc. 

Xhe laws of the Isle of Man are, at this time, 
a constant subject of insular dispute; by one 
party, they are represented as a mass of folly 
and corruption ; by the other, as models of the 
most perfect jurisprudence. The truth, proba^ 
bly, in this, as An other speculative cases, lies in 
a medium between the two opinions. 

From the time of the revestment, the legisla- 
tion being protected by that act from all foreign 
interference, few corrections or alterations ha?e 
taken place. The ruling powers, divided by in- 
ternal and personal contention, have suffered the 
public good to lie dormant. It was enough to 
insure opposition. That a proposal of amend- 
ment originated on the other side, and the rival 
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powen were too equally balanced to afford a 
triumph to eiUier. Even in the boasted constita- 
tion of Great Britain, the watehfol eye of legisla- 
tive wisdom is ever open to discern and correct 
mistakes or encroachments: how, then, can it 
be supposed that a code, springing out of feudal 
customs and an arbitrary government, should re- 
quire neither amelioration or improvement in the 
long interval <^ sixty years; for, if nothing else 
demanded inquiry in aU that time, stHl the persons 
employed in the exercise of power, should have 
been subjected to some inquiry as to their pro- 
ceedings, and if not the principle, at least the prac- 
tice, of the legislature demanded investigation. 

For a small population thinly scattered over 
the idand, without manu&ctories or commerce, 
few laws were requisite, and the memory might 
be supposed fully competent to record all that 
was absolutely necessary. 

Except the natives, none had any interest or 
<M>ncem in them. In such a community, whose 
time was wholly occupied in the provision of 
mere necessaries, fraud, force, <vr avarice, had no 
latitude for disturbing the peace of society ; and 
the trifling differences which sprung up, were 
wilUngly referred to the deemster, and settled by 
the traditionary laws, or, perhaps, more ire- 
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qnBoAj by his aupreme will and plaaMurey witb- 
but re&renoe to prec^nts of any sort 

80 little form was osed in these appeals, thit, 
aeoording to the statute-book, the deemster^s 
presoDce alone, wheUier in the field or house, 
walking or riding, constituted a court, and the 
plaintiff meeting his opponent, when this officer 
was in view, might drag him vi et armis to an 
instant tribunal, and, setting his foot upon his 
enemy's, there hold him till the cause of quarrel 
was decided. In such a proceeding, depending 
more on strength of body or lungs, than on ques- 
tions of right and wrong, there was certainly 
more brevity than dignity ; but one thing seems 
to have been well established, and that was, the 
infallibility of the judgment, which could come 
to such post-haste decisions, and give them the 
irespectable name of laws. 

The office of deemster is of much greater an- 
tiquitf than the origin of the house of keys, and 
I conclude, was derived from that of the diief 
dmid, who, in the earliest times, and in all oomi- 
tries, where this sect flourished, combined the 
rank of priest and magistrate. But the comMl 
of wise men is also of druidical institution, they 
were formerly called kufi ajti, ftt>m the Celtic 
word Teor^oM^, which, according to Dr. Cusp' 
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Mii hnpliM draidttm^ w eldMrs and senaton. 
In more modern timet, thii issenbly bat takan 
the name of the Keyt^ trhloh latt term, BUhop 
Wilson ascribes to their knowledge of the jmia- 
pmdence of the coantry, and ^ir turioeldng 
the difficolties thereof at their [deasnre. 

The numbers of this cooiicil were not alwajfa 
twenty-fbnr, they have been refmred to as a le- 
gislative power when only twehe: in one of ^, 
old statutes I find it also recorded^ that their ear- 
istence fMs wholbf at the wUi of the tord^ mth- 
4mt whose comentf none ate to he. This dee>- 
eion, which is stated to have been frotn the 
deemsters, in answer to a question of Sir John 
Stanley second lord of Maoi was exceedingly 
ill receired, md though it was recorded in the 
statute-book, and couse^ently left there ior taw, 
was yet TirtuaUy rescinded almost as soon m 
made* The original form of eleetkm is nowhere 
mentioned, but immediately after the abcrre de- 
cbratton, auck was the ferment it excited^ tfa«t 
ifc was tfaoBgbt prudent on the port of the deputy- 
govemor Byron^ to grant the people a share in 
tke Section. Accordingly, in 145t2, he sent out 
hif precqDi to the Mt sheadings, directing them 
aeveraUy to elect m% met, out of which mx^ he 
^€fiASe Iroi^ W repres e nt their respective districts, 
and these made up the tw^ity^fonr keys, by 
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whose advice and concorrence at that time, seTC- 
ral laws and regulations were made. 

Why this mode of election has not been pre- 
served, or how the people have lost a Tight so 
invalaable as that of choosing their own repre- 
sentatives, is not explained; custom has, how- 
ever, completely abrogated this privilege, and 
the j>rac/fca now established is, that when a va^ 
cancy happens, the remaining members elect two 
persons, one of whom receives the approbation 
of the governor, and thenceforward retains his 
seat for life, miless he vacates by voluntary re- 
signation, accepting a place in council, or is ex- 
pelled by the vote of the majority for some high 
crime or misdemeanor. What mode would be 
adopted, if the governor dinapproved of both the 
nominations, is not settled, nor, I believe, has 
the case ever occurred. The keys cannot as- 
semble without a summons from the governor, 
and his mandate dissolves the sitting without de- 
lay or demur. This body, when collected, with 
the lord proprietor, his deputy, and council, con- 
stitute a Tynwald court, whose accordance is 
absolutely essential to every legislative act ; but 
since the revesting of the island in the crown of 
Great Britain, before it can obtain the force of a 
law, every decree must be confirmed by his Ma- 
jesty, and ultimately proclaimed in the English 
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and Manx langnag^s before the people' at the 
Tynwald hill. 

In the separate meetings of the keys, the num- 
ber of thirteen is required to form a house. They 
elect their own speaker, who holds his office for 
life, and they decide by a majority. The quali* 
fications of a member are to be of full age, that 
is, twenty-one years, and to possess landed pro* 
perty in the island. Non-residence, or even be- 
ing* a foreigner, are no impediments to election. 
Their privileges were of more value in the feudal 
times than at present ; they being exempt from 
all duties and services to the lord, and free to kill 
game in any part of the country. To charge a 
key with misconduct in the performance of his 
duty, subjects the olBfender to a penalty, and 
loss of ears. This body have always possessed 
the confidence of the people, and though self- 
elected, seem never to have abused their power. 
The office is attended with much trouble and no 
emolument ; but it is every day rising in consi- 
deration, aiid though, formerly, little respect at- 
tended the individuals, at this time, a member of 
the keys in the Isle of Man, is regarded by his 
compatriots as a representative of the Commons 
is in Great Britain. This increase of consequence 
takes date since the revestment, and is chiefly 
founded on the systematic opposition shewn by 
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this houie to every act or proposition of the IMse 
of Athol, by which they soothe and angment the 
aversion of the people to that nobleman, and 
keep alive, oft^i without a shadow of reason, the 
suspioion entertained of his motives and designs. 

A late writer has observed, '^ that were the 
keys once corrupt, they must contbue so fer 
ever, the very nature of their constitution bdng 
such, that it could never be purified :*' but, with 
submission to this author, I think different^; 
corruption in a small legislative body like the 
one in question^ would carry its remedy with it, 
a few acts of oppression in the improved state of 
Manx population, would awakofi them to an in- 
quiry into their rights, and it is more than pro- 
bable, would restore the original form of deBM- 
cratie election. 

The dief civil oflicers are ^e governor^ and 
lieutenant^overnor, one of them being chancel* 
lor ex officio ; the two deemsters, or judges, one 
prending in the southern; the other in the north- 
ern division (these must necessarily be natives) ; 
the water-bailifi^, the high bailifib, one in each 
town ; die coroners, who are six in nrnnber, and 
preside separately over the six sheadii^ or dis- 
tricts, into which the island is divided, each hav- 
ing nnder him a deputy-ooroner, or loekumu 

The council consists of the foUowing persow: 
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tlie biihopy the receivers^generalt ^ watasbai- 
hSf ftttoroey-general^ clerk of the rolls, aad the 
archdeacon. 

All the lands of Man formerly belonged to 
the lord, and the occupiers could neither sell nor 
sdienate without his consent; they were termed 
the lord's tenants, and were subject to the pay* 
ment of a fine or rental, which was fixed by the 
setting quest from year to year. This system 
had been somewhat relaxed, and the holders 
came to be regarded as customary tenants, and 
some of the estates to descend fixim father to 
heir for a time, which had given an idea of in* 
dividual property. But, in 1648, we find an 
attempt was made by James, Earl of Derby, to 
seize all the tenures into his own hands, and to 
effect this, he offered, on a quiet surrender, that 
he would make a grant to each iudividaal of a 
lease for three lives, or twenty-one years. This 
{HTOceeding gave rise to a warm contest, but the 
dispute remained unsettled till 1708, when it was 
finally arranged by the interfer^iee of Bishop 
WikoB, and the strenuous representatioDs of tiiie 
keys. At tins time (in 1708), commission's 
were appwited, by whom the lord's dues were 
hicontrovertibly fixed, and the inheritance df 
their propwty assured to the people, on the pay- 
mmt of the rents and fines so settled. In 1777, 
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another act was paased by Lwd Derby, confirm- 
iog the first act of settlement, by which, estates 
on the death of the owner were declared to be 
the right of the eldest son, or if no son, of the 
eldest daughter. A man cannot devise an estate 
of inheritance otherwise than in the direct line, 
but purchased property he may dispose of by 
will. If he dies intestate, the whole falls to his 
heirs at law, saving the widow's right, which is 
half the real and personal estate of her husband, 
whether he make a will or not Of the entailed 
estate, the widow only enjoys her share for life, 
which afterwards reverts to the heir ; but of per- 
sonal property, she hajs power to devise one half 
by will amongst any of her children, even ^oee 
of a former marriage, and in the life-time of her 
husband, and these children can claim their re- 
spective shares on the death of either parent, as 
soon as the said children attain the age of four- 
teen years. 

The whole island was formerly divided into 
six hundred quarter lands, but at present the 
number is seven hundred and fifty-nine ; all other 
estates appear to be allotments out of, or en- 
croachments upon these. All wrecks belong to 
the lord, if not claimed within a year and a day. 
Mines also are his by his prerogative. Ghime 
belongs exclusively to the lord, and the laws 
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were formerly very severe againdt edcroaeher^ 
bnt these have now become Dearly ofaiwlete. 

Besides the trial by jary in common law and 
criminal cases, there are yarious janes impan*- 
lielled on other occasions. In easts of ifO$^ tues^ 
pass, or robbery, previous to any other proceed^ 
ings, juries of inquiry must be summoned, who 
bave power to examine all parties, who may, by 
possibility, have knowledge of the facts to be 
inquired into ; they may even tender the oath to 
the suspected person, and their refusal to accept 
this purgation is considered as presumptive proof 
of guilt. Upon the verdict of this first jury, 
subsequent process is founded. 

Fodder juries are also a very curious institu- 
tion. If any person gives notice to the coroner 
that a gentleman, farmer, or cottager, has a larger 
stock of cattle than his apparent means can sup- 
port, he is obliged to summon four men of the 
same parish, three of whom must be farmers, 
who are to make inspection what grass or fodder 
the said persons have provided for their cattle, 
as well in summer, as in winter, and to make a 
true report in writing to the next court, and if 
it should appear that sueh provision is not su£B- 
cient for the cattle, an order is granted to the 
coroner to sell off so much of the stock as ex- 
ceeds the quantum of provender, and to deliver 
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t]M price to die owner. The law even ^ijouio 
the said juries to take special care that the need- 
fid fodder is actually in present possession^ and 
by no means to admit the evasive ^tcuse of « 
dependMce for siq^ly upon others. 
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CHAP. XV, 

The various Courts of hm> and Proceedings 
in them. 

Xhb oonrtSy besides the House of Keys, are the 
Court of Chancery, the Court of general Gaol 
DeliTery, the Court of Exchequer, the common 
Law Court, the two Deemsters* Courts, the 
Court of Admiralty, and the courts of the High 
Bailiffs, at the four towns ; but the courts posses- 
sing appellative jurisdiction, are the twenty-four 
Keys, the Staff of Grovemment, and lastly, the 
King in Council. 

For the more oonTenient administration of 
justice, the island is divided into two districts, 
with a deemster or judge for each : but the other 
courts are usually held at Castle Rushen, ex* 
cept the common law courts. These districts 
are subdivkled into six sheadings, over each of 
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which a governor or coroner is appointed, with 
very extensive powers. 

By the act of revestment all the insular 
courts remained untouched, except that the 
lord*s judicial power was transferred to the 
king of England. In all the proceedings the 
parties are at liberty to plead their own cause, 
and this practice universally prevailed till of 
late years, when a bench of advocates have 
been formed, who are now generally employed 
in all matters of importance. 

The court of chancery, in which the governor 
presides as chancellor, assisted by the two deem- 
sters, the clerk of the rolls, and water-bailiff, takes 
cognizance of all causes both of law and equity, 
and has power to judge without the intervention 
of a jury. For the purpose of prosecuting a suit 
on the law side of this court, a common action 
is entered at the rolls office, when the defendant 
must be charged by the coroner three days be* 
fore the sitting, which is usually held the first 
Thursday ip every month. Should the person 
summoned neglect to appear, the same course is 
followed at three successive courts, and at the 
fourth the cause is heard and determined on the 
oath of the complainant. — Under an affidavit of 
debt, a native who can be proved to intend 
leaving the island, or a stranger without such 
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proof, may be imprisoned for the sum sworn to^ 
however small, and his effects instantly arrested 
and held over by the constable to answer the 
demand and costs; after the decree these ef- 
fects, according to law, whether much or little, 
are to be sold by public auction, and first pay- 
ing one year's rent, together with the servants 
wages if due, the residue is applied to discharge 
the debt, and the surplus may be restored to the 
debtor. If the sum arising from the sale is not 
equal to these claims, it is nevertheless applies! 
to their liquidation as far as it will go, and the 
person is still retained in prison for the defi- 
ciency, unless he be a native, who can only be 
coerced to the extent of his effects. On this 
subject, we shall reserve our remarks for the 
present. 

The court of general gaol delivery is one of 
peculiar importance, at which all the constituted 
authorities assist. For the trial of any crime, 
which by the law of the land is deemed capital, 
the proceedings are remarkable for the huma- 
nity with which they are conducted towards the 
offender, who, contrary to the practice in Eng- 
land, is allowed council on his behalf; the con- 
stitution enjoins that four good men out of each 
parish shall be summoned, amounting in num- 
ber to sixty-eight, from these a jury of twelve 

X 
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are impaBnened: the accused having a priTiIege 
to challenge fifty-four : the prosecution is con- 
dncted by the attomey^generd, and when the 
pleadings are ended, and the jury have agreed 
on their verdict, a very curious ceremony ensues. 
The deemster demands of the foreman, if be 
that ministers at the altar may continue to sit? 
If the reply be in the negative, it is understood 
to be the forerunner of a sentence of death, and 
the bishop with his clergy immediately retire; 
after conviction, the senior deemster passes 
judgment, but the execution cannot take place 
until his Majesty's pleasure be known. Lesser 
penalties may be inflicted on the authority of 
the governor. It is remarkable, and either be- 
speaks great morality in the people, or great 
laxity in the administration of the laws, that 
since the revestment in 1705, only two capital 
convictions have taken {daoe in the island. 

The court of common law is in part like that 
of chancery, the same judges preside, but in tfak 
the causes are decided by a jury. To this court 
also the trespass juries, and juries of inquest, 
make their return. It is held once in three 
months, alternately in each of the two districts,^ 
northern and soudiem ; from this court appeal 
lies to the keys. 

The court of exchequer has superintendent 
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authority ia all cases of revenne, as also for 
the recovery of fines and forf^tares to the crown, 
and matters relative to customs and excise; it 
also determines the rights of tithes, which, pre- 
vious to the act of 1777, had been cognizable 
only in the ecclesiastical court. 

The deemster's court is the most popular and 
the one most frequently resorted to, being held 
every week. The judge in this court, by his 
sole authority, determines in cases of trespass, 
slander, assault, battery, debts, and contracts, 
but there lies an appeal from his judgment to 
the staff of government. The plaintiff, who 
seeks redress before the deemster, must apply to 
that judge for a summons, which being served 
on the defendant by the coroner, if the party 
so charged, or any of the witnesses, neglect to 
appear at the ensuing court, they incur a pre- 
sentment for contempt, and are liable to be 
brought up by a constable at the next sitting, 
or in case of repeated evasion, they may be im- 
prisoned till the cause is heard. Formerly the 
deemster's summons, which was then, and still 
is called a token, consisted only of a piece of 
blue slate, on which two letters of his name were 
eng^ven, or more properly speaking, scratched 
with any rude instrument that offered, and 

x2 
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to falsify this token, the law declared to be 
penal. 

When the parties appear in court the deem- 
ster hears the pleadings on both sides, and as 
small matters are seldom conducted by an advo- 
cate, it often happens that decorum is altogether 
forgotten in the heat of contention, and a spec- 
tator, unacquainted with the practice of these 
courts, would incline to think he was in a mark^ 
where the contending parties were disputing 
about their commodities before an umpire, rather 
than in a court of justice, and in the presence of 
a supreme judge. 

After a hearing, the deemster gives judgment 
in writing, which is delivered to the coroner, 
who puts it in force. In actions of battery the 
law is very curious. A person striking or wound- 
ing another is liable to a fine of ten shillings, 
besides charges of cure; but he who provokes 
such blows by abusive language, ^' causing, or 
that might cause, such battery or wounding," in- 
curs a penalty of thirteen shillings and fourpence, 
besides suffering imprisonment.^ 

The water bailiff, or judge of the court of ad- 



* This penalty is now iQcreased. — See Penal Code, in the 
Appendix, 8. 
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mirahy, has ever been regarded as an officer of 
great importance; be is one of the council, and 
takes cognizance of all maritime concerns and 
offences committed within three leagues of the 
dbore. 

The high baili& in the several towns are of 
modem institution, they are a kind of police 
officers, being conservators of the peace, and 
have jurisdiction in matters of debt under forty 
shillings. These hold their office during the go- 
Temor's pleasure. 

The coroners have a power in many respects 
walogous to English sheriffs; the power of each 
expires with the year, but during its existence is 
very extensive; he is a ministerial as well as a 
peace officer, and also takes inquests, in cases of 
sudden or violent deaths. In his ministerial ca- 
pacity he is to summon juries, and execute pro- 
cess issuing from the different courts, and after 
the legal forms are complied with he has power 
to sell such goods as he has arrested. 

With respect to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
the Bishop of Man, besides his spiritual rank, is 
sole baron of the isle ; he has a seat in the coun- 
cil, the court of chancery, and exchequer. Al- 
ecclesiastical affairs, relative to wills, adminis- 
trations, debts and credits of deceased persons; 
minors* effects and alimony are heard and deter- 
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mined, either by his lordship in person^ or by his 
Ticars-genersd, who are in the nature of chancel* 
lors to the bishop. 

The proceedingps in the spiritual courts, where, 
not otherwise noticed by the local laws, are re* 
gulated in conformity to those of England; the 
archdeacon is the second spiritual officer in the 
island, and has, in all inferior cases, alternate 
jurisdiction with the bishop; he holds his court 
either in person or by his official: the usual 
appeal, in all matters purely spiritual, lies from 
the insular court to their metropolitan, the arch- 
bishop of York, but in temporal and civil affiurs 
to the staff of government. 

Marriages may be contracted by banns or 
licence : aliens cannot marry till they have been 
three months resident in the island. Marriage 
is, in fietct, considered here as an act of part* 
nership, giving no exclusive right to property. 
A man who marries an heiress, enjoys only one- 
half of her lands during his life; if she dies with- 
out children, and he continues unmarried, the 
same law invests the female with equal rights as 
to property of inheritance during her widow- 
hood; but of his acquired possessions, she has 
power even during his life to devise one-half to 
any child of her oven, and this will is in force 
immediately on her decease. No man or wo- 
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man^ being married, can sell or lease but by 
mutnal consent If a man marries a second 
wife, having issue by bis first, the second only 
takes one-fourth part of his estate of inheritance, 
nor can any will or deed of gift invalidate these 
ungnlar rights, except by the joint act of both 
parties, yet the husband incurs the same liability 
respecting his wife's debts as in England. 

In the Isle of Man, children arrive at the age 
of majority when they have completed their 
fourteenth year, so far as relates to personal 
property^ to which they then become entitled, 
and are dso liable to debts thenceforward con- 
tracted by them; but must attain the age of 
twenty-one before they can enter in possession of 
landed estates, or make any disposition by way 
of sale. 

A marriage contracted between the parties, 
within three years of the birth of a child, ren- 
ders such child legitimate, if the character of 
the female is otherwise unimpeached. A woman 
convicted of adultery loses her wife's or widow's 
right, and is entitled only to such alimony as the 
ecclesiastical court thinks proper to allow. 

Executors may proceed in the ecclesiastical 
eoQtl for the inmiediate recovery of debts due to 
deceased persons^ and their decree having once 
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passed^ and the order given out, subjects the de- 
fendant to instant imprisonment, till satisfaction 
is made by payment in full; on the otb» hand, 
no claim can be enforced against the effects of 
the dead under a year and a day; or if they had 
any money transactions out of the island, the 
law allows to the heirs or executors the extended 
term of three years for the settlement of the 
whole concerns. 

The mode formerly adopted for making proof 
of a demand for or against the estate of the de- 
funct, was very curious: the person charging or 
denying such debt was obliged to visit the grave 
of the deceased, with two witnesses, and stretch- 
ing himself at length on the same, with an open 
bible on his breast, he there pronounced a solemn 
oath, which, in the absence of other proofe, was 
accepted as positive confirmation or denial of the 
matter in dispute; but this process was abolished 
by Bishop Barrow. 

As to the penal laws their defects being admit- 
ted, and the code at this time under the actual 
consideration of the legislature for the express 
purpose of amendment and elucidation, it would 
be useless to enlarge on their present state; and 
it is to be hoped, when the promised alterations 
do take place, a stricter police will be estaUisb* 
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ed, and the impunity now afforded to crimes, for 
want of definition in the existing power, will no 
longer remain a just subject of complaint.^ 

There is one particular, which seems to have 
escaped observation, and yet calls imperiously 
for attention, which is, the manner of conduct- 
ing coroner s inquests, in cases of sudden deaths, 
and the slovenly style in which they proceed 
when summoned. 

To prove that this charge is not unfounded, I 
shall select two anecdotes from the number that 
have fallen under my observation. In one case, 
the captain of a Norwegian vessel, after receiv- 
ing a considerable sum of money, was found 
dead without any previous illness ! the cause as- 
signed was intoxication, but attended by cir- 
cumstances so suspicious as at any rate to demand 
a strict investigation; great part of his money 
bad disappeared, and the body immediately after 
death turned entirely black, and exhibited many 
symptoms inducing a belief that poison had been 
administered; on this matter no inquiry took 
place, or if any, certainly not with the assistance 
of any medical man. The other afluir wan yet 
more extraordinary. A man wholly unknown 



* For the new Penal Statutes, see Appendix, 8. 
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being found in the river apparently drowned, an 
inquest was taken, and the verdict to this eflfect 
being given, he was consigned to the care of the 
undertaker, when, behold, on stripping the body, 
it appeared that his throat had been cut, and the 
neckcloth replaced, all which, with perfect sang- 
froid, the foreman of the jury declared, he had 
BO doubt the decease4 had done himself, so that 
there was no need to revise the former decisioDy 
on account of these new circumstances ! 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Comments on the State of the Lawi, with some 
Cases adduced in Proof of the Assertion that 
they require Amelioration. 

I AM aware, that the contents of this chapter 
will be so entirely local, that it will afford little 
to amuse, or interest, the general reader; bat 
as the facts I mean to state have recently occur- 
red, and the ill consequences attending the 
abuses of the laws which I am about to point 
out, are felt or acknowledged by all, (yet without 
the smallest attempt being made to redress those 
g^evances and oppressions), I think it my duty, 
as an impartial historian, to hold them up to 
public view, in the belief which I entertain, that 
this negligence of fundamental principles has, 
perhaps, originated in the want of a fair state- 
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menty or it may be in the very nature of the so- 
ciety, as it was constituted previous to the non- 
protection act. 

I am ever ready to admit, that whilst impu- 
nity from foreigfn claims existed, the frequent 
resort of unprincipled and esctravagant persons 
demanded an extraordinary degree of coercion 
in the debtor and creditor laws of the island, to 
protect the natives from encroachment and in- 
jury; and that it was under these circumstances 
equal justice to grant immunities to one class, 
and hold up severe penalties against the other; 
but now that this protection is done away, and that 
both the trade and agriculture of the island loudly 
demand an increased population to revive their 
drooping vigour, it must be an obvious policy to 
grant equal privileges to the settler and the 
native. None are likely to visit this place in fu- 
ture but persons of moderate fortunes, and con- 
sequently of habits consonant to their property. 
If such are to be exposed to the harassing effects 
of the laws, as they now stand, a very short trial 
would suffice to make them seek a retreat else- 
where; to illustrate my assertion, I need only 
adduce a few instances, which are recent and 
too well known in the island to be contro- 
verted. 
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And first, in matters of debtor and creditor, 
the Manx laws, with re^rd to a native, pro- 
hibit personal imprisonment, but with great 
justice, subject the whole property of the 
debtor to the claims of his creditor; this ex- 
emption from personal suffering has certainly, 
in some cases, been diverted to purposes of 
fraud. The native has been known to make 
false assigfnments, or to turn his effects into 
cash, and then, under cover of the law, to 
set his creditors at defiance; but as no hu- 
man institutions are perfect, the impossibility 
of entirely girding against the ingenuity of 
knavery, can never be brought forward to 
abrogate a principle, which the enlarged views 
of society causes at this time to be adopted 
into the jurisprudence of nearly all trading 
countries, and it is probable, a modification 
of the bankrupt laws of England would be 
the best defence against the frauds complained 
of; but this it is not my concern to determine, 
all I have to do is to point out the errors that 
exist, and leave the legislature in its wisdom to 
correct them. 

With regard to strangers, as our fellow sub- 
jects from Great Britain and Ireland are insi- 
diously termed, the case is wholly different ; ac- 
tions on a simple affadavit of debt, subjects the 
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person to incarceration, and the effects to se- 
questration ; and that, not merely to the valoe 
demanded, but the law as it now stands, au- 
thorizes the constable to take possession of all 
the property of the person arrested, to hold it 
till the question of right is decided, and then to 
sell, not to the amount of the debt only, but the 
words of the statute are, ** that he is to sell the 
whole effects, and first paying a year's rent if 
due, and the servants' wages for the same time, 
then to satisfy the creditor with all costs and 
charges, and afterwards to deliver the overplus 
to the right owner/' No words can be requi- 
site to point out the injustice of such a system, 
by which on a disputed account, a person mi^ 
be thrown into prison, his trade ruined, his ef- 
fects wasted, and his family starved, whilst the 
matter was under discussion, and which, accord- 
ing to law, cannot foe decided under four months; 
and if on the issue, the creditor only succeeds 
in establishing a small part of his demand be- 
fore the sufferer can be released, he must wait 
the sale of property, ruined, perhaps, by mis- 
management, or it is not unlikely remain for life 
in prison, on a deficiency created by the mea- 
sures adopted against him. Another strong fea- 
ture appears in the principle on which bail is 
conducted. The law obliges the stranger wba 
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wishes to coniest an unjust demand, to give 
Manx bail ; and, as if this was not throwing 
sufficient difficulty in the way, it also provides, 
that such bail becomes to all intents and pur* 
poses liable for so much of the debt as, on inves* 
ligation, shall be found due to the claimant, irom 
which liability he is not exonerated, as in Eng«> 
land, by the surrender of the debtor to gaol. 

But as facts speak more forcibly than argu* 
ments, I shall adduce some recent occurences 
in illustration of my statement. In one case an 
English farmer having given offence to a native 
with whom he had been in habits of strict inti- 
macy, he was arrested without any previous no* 
tice, or even the formality of demanding a set- 
tlement. The demand on which the action was 
grounded, originated in a running account be* 
tween the parties, and the real balance due was 
in reality a mere trifle. The action, however^ 
was taken out for the full sum that appeared on 
the books of the plaintiff; and as he was a man 
of extensive connexions, and the other a stranger, 
no one chose to offend the native by becoming 
bail, and consequently the farmer, who was 
also an inn-keeper, was hurried to prison, his 
farm work stopped, his house shut up, and all 
his aflairs thrown into confusion, as indeed was 
the design of the plaintiff, whose object veas to 
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harass and, if possible, ruin his adversary ; 
and although after six months incarceration, he 
was released upon bail, and that finally a judg- 
ment was given, reducing the demand of his 
adversary more than two thirds, yet was this 
tardy and insufficient act of justice a very poor 
recompence to a man, who returned, to find his 
fSetrm unseeded, his stock and crops wasted, his 
trade fallen into other hands, and his whole af- 
fairs in a state of irretrievable ruin, though at 
the moment of his arrest, all had been prospe- 
rous and easy. Can it be wondered at, that his 
spirits sunk under the affliction, and in a short 
time he fell a victim to the malice of his perse- 
cutor. 

Another, and somewhat similar instance, oc- 
curred in the town of Douglas, only that in this 
case the misfortune resulted purely from the 
state of the laws, without premeditation or de- 
sign. A petty brewer was arrested and impri- 
soned for a demand of £140, by the adminis- 
trators of a deceased merchant, who founded 
their charge, as they themselves acknowledged, 
simply on a conjecture that a quantity of baiiey, 
of which no account was to be found in the books 
of the deceased, must have been sold by him to 
this brewer, because they were known to have 
4ealings together, and because the said brewer 
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was bdieved to be of a character likely to take 
advantage of any neglect or omission on the part 
of the merchant, in order to evade payment. On no 
better grounds than these, this action was maintain- 
ed through four months, during which the man 
lay in prison, his wife and child were reduced to 
absolute want ! his stock of beer entirely spoil- 
ed! and his trade, depending wholly on his per- 
sonal exertions, completely annihilated. At the 
end of that time it turned out, that the only 
claim which could be proved against him was 
for £3. And the only justification attempted 
to be set up in extenuatioa of proceedings so 
harsh and oppressive, was founded on the pre- 
Tioos character of the sufferer: An apology 
which can never be admitted as sufficient, since 
it is obvious, that what was done in this case 
might just as well occur again to any other per- 
son, at the pleasure of a vindictive creditor, or 
indeed of no creditor at all ; and assuredly 
to sequester effects upon a doubtful point, to 
deprive a family of support, and subject pro- 
perty to arbitrary removal and injury, as well 
as to detain the body of the debtor, is utterly 
inconsistent vrith all the principles of justice! 
But that such, notwithstanding, is the law of the 
land, I have the authority of one of the highest 
legal officers to assert. A question having been 

T 
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tiibmittdd to him, in the case of ^ penonk meur^ 
cerated for a debt of two hnitdred poondsy (tbe 
debtor having eiects on the inland m firm 
prodoce and stock to at least the Taloe of 
£1200,) whether his family might subtraetao 
much from the bulk of grain and other articles 
as woald scqpport them till the ikiatter came to 
a dedsion ? The answer to which was a positife 
and unqualified negative, with a dedaratioD, 
that penditig th^ifuestion nothing must be touch- 
ed, the whole being yirtually under arrest, and 
subjected to the demand. 

Unreasonid>le as these proceedings may ap» 
pear, they are yet exceeded by the existing kw^ 
or, perhaps, 1 should speak more accuratdyif 
I was to say, the existing practice, between land- 
lord and tenant: to which, however, both na* 
tives and strangers are equally liable. A land* 
lord immediately, on payment of one year*s rent, 
or within fourteeh days aftw it becomes dne, 
ckn arrest the property on the premises for the 
ensuing year. This is done by the coroner for 
tihat sheading, who takes a jary of four persons 
to value the efifects ; tend as the law provides, 
that if such effects when sold do not realize the 
valuation, the said jury are compeUaUe to pay 
for them at the prices affixed, it may therefoit 
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easily be hnajfined, they will take good care 
to make ample allowance for contingeocies. 
If the property arrested is growing com, or hay 
grass, the farmer is restrained even from catting 
or carrying it, at the harvest aU he has a 
right to do is to give notice to the proper offi- 
cer, who is enjoined to use doe diligence to pro- 
tect the grain. Few farmers, however, eould he 
very easy under the exertion of this second hand 
diligence! Meantime an attempt to sell any 
part of the property, or in any way to alter die 
state of what is so arrested, (though it shall be 
proved to be with the intention of applying the 
fwoceeds to pay the rent,) sabjects the tenant to 
impriKonment, from which he can only be re- 
leased on giving bail to douMe the amount of the 
enrreRt rent. To dwell longer on this would be' 
absurd; the bare statement is fully sufficient, 
borne out as it is by a recent case well known 
in the island, and which I have no doubt will 
awaken attention, and may probably procure re- 
dress. 

Perhaps no maxim can be more true than that 
t© comprehend an evil in its full extent, we must 
be in some way exposed to its operation or in- 
Aience : for on no other ground can we account 
fer the jealousy evinced by the Manx legislature 
in guarding the personal liberties and privileges 

¥2 
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of natives, and the complete indifference exhi- 
bited by that body on the same subject as refei^ 
ring to strangers. To such a pitch, indeed, 
has this coercive spirit been carried, that an in- 
solvent act, though loudly called for in the 
island, and even recommended by the interfer- 
ence of the House of Commons of England, was 
withheld and opposed in all its stages; nor, I 
believe, would it ever have been granted, had 
not a very plain intimation been given, thait if 
such a measure for the relief of the unfortunate 
did not originate with the insular government, 
the British parliament would exert their own 
'authority in the cause of humanity. In conse- 
quence of this hint, and its being warmly sup- 
ported in the house of keys by Mr. Curwen, 
then member for Carlide, and also one of the 
keys, who declared, if it failed there he wooM 
move it in his place in England, the ^ct at last 
did pass, by which a prisoner, after an impri- 
sonment of one year, might be released on the 
usual conditions of a complete surrender of ef- 
fects ; but the term of this act being limited to 
two years, is now nearly expired. It is remarka- 
ble that by the Manx laws, a debtor has an al- 
lowance of only 38. per week from his creditor, 
on delivering up his whole effects, or I should 
rather say, after his property has been taken 
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from bim ; which allowance is eventaally to be 
added to the original debt. Whereas a person 
confined onder a criminal charge, receives Is. 
per diem daring his imprisonment, and retains 
his efiects ; so that it should seem in the eyes of 
this legislature, the crime of poverty is estimated 
as deserving much more severe punishment than 
is inflicted oA breaches of the law ; more espe-» 
cially as it is a rare thing to see the heaviest of- 
fences visited with any other penalty, except 
a temporary incarceration. Even in a case of 
murder, and that pretty well proved, the verdict 
returned being manslaughter, the criminal es- 
caped with only three weeks confinement,^ where- 
as I have known a debtor languish in Castle 
Rushen eight years after he had relinquished the 
last remnant <of his property. 



"» I allude to the case of one Ctmx, who was indicted for 
the murder of his wife ; and on whose trials before the late 
deemster Lace^ it appeared, that he had perpetrated this 
crime with so much deliberatiop, as to wait the heating of a 
poker, with which he struck the blows which occasioned her 
death: yet was the verdict such as I have recorded above. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Comments on the actual State of Society in the 
Island — Characteristics of the Natives — The 
Clergy — Methodists. 

Having now given as fall an acconnt of tiie 
history of the island as my materials will allow, 
and impartially pointed oat the local disadvmii- 
ta^s a stranger may have to encounter, t most 
descend from the character of an historian ; and 
in order to form a more accural e ^' chart du paySf^* 
it will be needfol to introduce both anecdote and 
individual character, as far as they may serve 
to illustrate the present state of society and man- 
ners, and enable my readers to jc^dge how far I 
am correct in the assertion with which I sat oat, 
that the island offers a favorable retreat to per- 
sons of small fortune, and moderate habits. 
Having formerly published some letters in a 
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I^ondon paper on the same subject and with the 
wme viewy that of making our neighbours on 
the opposite coasts better acquainted with the 
Isle of Man, I shall not, I trust, be cbai^d 
with plagiarism, if I make a restatement of 
nome particulars there laid down. In the minds 
of those who have thought of this place at all, a 
ftrong prejudice has hitherto existed against it, 
as a mere asylum where debtors might elude the 
claims of their creditors! that the protection 
hitherto granted by the laws of the island, has 
in many instances invited the unprincipled and 
extravagant to a temporary residence, cannot be 
denied; but it is equally true, that in various 
ease3, it has afforded a retreat, where by the 
{Hractice of economy those affairs have been re- 
trieved, and debts paid, which had the indivi- 
4aals been subjected to imprisonment, with its 
attendant disadvantages and expenses, never 
WQUld have been effected : but at present the 
question in all its bearings may be laid aside as 
of no farther importance. 

The inralar legislature, influenced by a re- 
qoisitiop from the British government, have 
^own open a door to the recovery of foreign 
d^l^ts; and the consequences of this act are, for 
the present, most seriously felt in the ishmd, 
where th# su«is Inr^nght in by strangers, in* 
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creased the circulation, and gave the necessary 
stimulus to commerce and agriculture ; but these 
very circumstances concur to form a most fa- 
vorable era for the introduction of those to 
vphom, I am of opinion the island presents ad- 
vantages nowhere else to be found in the United 
Kingdom. 

In Great Britain, by the inroads of luxury 
and the tremendous increase of taxation, exist- 
ence is absolutely denied to that class which for- 
merly constituted the middle rank ; whereas in 
the Isle of Man, these are precisely the persons 
best calculated to harmonize with the manners 
and customs of its inhabitants, in whose charac- 
ter habitual economy forms a very leading trait. 
By the vast increase of trade and commerce in 
England, and the consequent influx of wealth, 
things have completely changed their names, 
whilst their natures have undergone no altera- 
tion. Prudence is now degraded into parsimo- 
ny, and prodigality has assumed the honorable 
title of liberality ; but as in this isolated spot it 
has most frequently happened, that people have 
had to contemplate the results of this transposi- 
tion of terms, divested of the glare attending its 
progress, as whilst the place afforded an asylum 
to the debtor, they too often found, that those 
who fled from the consequences of extravagance 
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on one side the water, brought the same habits 
Df expense and disorder to the other ; and as such 
characters are usually actuated by a sovereign 
contempt for those little minds who limit their 
expenses within theif means; the legitimate fruit 
of this combination of profusion and scorn, was 
distrust and aversion, ^ence it has become a 
rule that the stranger who would live well with 
the natives, was compelled to adopt their customs, 
and above all things found it requisite to avoid 
every appearance of profusion. When it is con- 
sidered how much we are the creatures %f exam- 
ple, and how many foolish things are done for 
no better reason than because others do them, or 
to evade the suspicion of poverty, the value of 
this remarkable feature must be duly appre- 
ciated. 

It has been alleged that the Manx people are 
illiberal and inhospitable ; but I speak from ex- 
perience and observation, when I assert them to 
be neither one nor the other. Those characteris- 
tics I have enumerated, as generally belonging 
to the refugees settling here, and the high airs 
nsually assumed by them, certainly prevented 
any degree of intimacy between two sets of peo- 
ple, whose arrangements were totally dissimilar. 
Nor would it have had any efieot in producing 
unanimity, had the Manx hazarded tli^ir morals 
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by an attempt at assimilation. Bnt it does not 
follow that the same aversion to extend the circle 
of society^ would operate to the exclnsioo of per^ 
sons more consonant to themselves* I believe 
the very contrary will be the case, and that a 
short time will suffice to root out all prejudices 
on this subject. Meanwhile, in the Isle of Man, 
00 sacrifice is exacted to ostentation. There is 
no scale of expence established, to which all 
must conform, who would preserve a respectai- 
bility of appearance. The simple assertion, ** I 
cannot |^ord it,'' is accepted as both reasonable 
and honorable; and those whose current ex- 
pences are completely bounded by their income, 
occapy a more advantageous station in the eyes 
of their contemporaries, than those who, to make 
a great shew, go not only to the extent of their 
means, but keep their credit also on the full 
stretch. 

Another advantage^ particmlarly to young 
housekeepers, is, the entire absence of luxories; 
the markets offer few temptations, and the sh^ 
very little beyond articles of necessity. Hete 
are neither public places or gaming tables, even 
tavern meetings are little frequented, and the 
possibility of extravagance hardly exists. Whea 
to this is added the entire freedom from taxation, 
it must be evident, that a very narrow inoome 
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ifrith tolerable management, may support a fa* 
mily in this island, to whom it would hardly 
giye food in Great Britain. 

Another particular most favorable to the miun- 
tenance of economy; lies in the habits of the 
house-servants, who, being* usually trained up m 
Manx families, have no idea of that expensive 
scale of rights and privileges, which has crept in 
by combination and sufferance in other countries; 
but it is a necessary caution to those who would 
profit by the established customs, to warn them 
Aat they must not attempt to mix the i^tive do* 
mestics with any others; and that they must 
make themselves acquainted with, and steadily 
enforce the established practices of the country. 
The servants have, in general, but a limited 
knowledge of their duties, but with a little in- 
struction, prove useful and active. The regular 
times of hiring is at May and November; for 
the ensuing six months, if the persons hired ab- 
sent themselves from their service within the 
term of engagement, they are liable to imprison- 
ment ; if dismissed by the hirer, the full wages 
must be paid : these are moderate, and vary ae- 
eording to the abilities of the subject. 

It is universally allowed, that no class have a 
greater influence in forming the character of so* 
iitij at large, than the clergy^ and I shall enter 
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on this subject with great pleasure^ as it relates 
to those of the Isle of Man, whom I considar as 
deserving the most honorable mention. To the 
indolence, carelessness, and even irrelig^on, too 
often exhibited in persons holding the office of 
ministers in England and Ireland, it is, I believe, 
miiversally admitted, mach of the ordinary vices 
of the lower orders of people may be ascribed : 
the remark is trite, but not the less true, that a 
precept has little influence, when example takes 
a contrary direction. The graces of elocution, 
the charms of learning, the finest taste in the 
choice of discourses, can never counterbalance 
the mischiefs effected by a negligent or immoral 
pastor; his Sunday lectures can have no weight, 
whilst his weekly practice carries him through 
the haunts of vice and dissipation. Happily for 
this island, the inhabitants cannot, from experi- 
ence, appreciate the veracity of this maxim 
amongst the whole order of Manx clergy, though 
some may be deficient in learning, and even in 
that elevated strain of piety so necessary to give 
full efficacy to the doctrines they teach. Yet I 
will undertake, without fear of contradiction, to 
say, there are few, if any, striking instances of 
dereliction from their duties, and that, generally 
speaking, the established habits of the whole 
body are consonant to the best rules of orthodoxy. 
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When Bishop Wilson first settled in the Isle 
of Man, he found the clergy sunk in ignorance, 
and not remarkable for propriety of conduct ; he 
speedily saw the necessity of striking at the root 
of an evil so extensive in its consequences, and 
he began by establishing a seminary under his 
own roof, where, with unwearied pains, he trained 
up future candidates for the ministry : the bene- 
fits of this excellent plan are not yet exhausted, 
the pupils of his pupils are still alive to propagate 
the blessing. 

If the Manx clergy are a little deficient in the 
exterior polish of those attainments derivable" 
from a College education, they are, at least, pre- 
served from the contagion of vices too often at- 
tendant on a superior course of instruction, and 
retain a simplicity of character and correctness 
of manners more conducive to the general good 
of those they have to instruct, than greater learn- 
ing would prove with less humility. 

Much emulation in reading and speaking has, 
of late, prevailed amongst the younger candi- 
dates, and the improvement in these particulars 
has been very striking, even within the term of 
my own observation. Great part of this evident 
change in oratory may be ascribed to the influ- 
ence of the present bishop, whose discourses, 
which he delivers with calm, but energetic so- 
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kmnity, are particularly impressivo. Indeedi it 
may be truly said, that his Lordship^s example, 
as well as his vigilant superintendence! are higUy 
eoodilciye to the preservaticm of religion in Us 
dioeesct as well as to the general amelioration of 
manners both in his clergy and people, his own 
eharacta* being embellidied with all the graces 
derivable from the high polish of elevated so- 
ciety, combined and corrected by the gentleness 
and moderation of genuine Christianity. 

The service is performed in most country 
churches alternately in English and Manx, io 
the towns of Douglas and Castletown ; the for- 
mer language is adopted exclusively. The liv* 
ings are none of them large, but they are pretty 
equally distributed ; the highest does not exceed 
£350, nor the lowest fall beneath £80 per an- 
num. The service of a curate is almost un- 
known, and residence very strictly enforced. I 
have witnessed with pleasure, the respect univer- 
sally shewn to the clergyman and his family in 
several parishes, where such observations have 
come within my reach; and the peaceful and 
orderly arrangements of these village-pastors in 
their houses, has forcibly reminded me of Grold- 
smith's description of a similar character. 

To particularize some, cannot be done without 
injustice to others. But there is one minirtw in 
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dia islaildi in whos^ eulogy, I believe, all partiet 
will concur with unqualified a{>probation. I re-^ 
spect the pious and unaffected humility of thid 
gentleinan's mind too much to mention his name. 
But, as ** the friend of Man/' a title universally 
accorded him, he is well known in his little 
circle, where his patiemal care is actively em* 
ployed to benefit and instruct ; nor does he con«- 
fine his pious endeavors to the narrow limits of 
his own parish — his writings and exhortations 
take a more extended range, and the good he 
is enabled to effisct must return in blessings on 
himself. 

The service of the church is attended by the 
laity with an appearance of devotion, very edify* 
ing to witness; nor is the rest of the Sabbath pro* 
£ined by riots and drunkenness, as is too often the 
case in larger communities. A quiet walk, or a lit- 
tle chat fi*om house to house amongst the decent 
villagers, seems to bound the Sunday diversions. 
The methodists are,t in this island, an increas* 
ing sect. It appears, that from their first insti- 
tution, they have been favorably received here, 
as has ever been the case, when they have as- 
sailed an ignorant or superstitious people. Wes- 
ley, who visited them in 1777, says of this place, 
" We have no such circuit either in England or 
Ireland ; it is shut up from the world ; there are 
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no disputes of any kind. Crovernor, bishopi^^ 
clergy, oppose not — they did for a season, but 
they grew better acquainted with us/' 

I confess I do not wholly subscribe to the pre- 
judice entertained against this people ; I firmly 
believe, as the candid and ingenuous Dr. Paley 
observes, ** that there is to be found amongst 
them much sincere and availing, though not al- 
ways welUinformed Christianity/' That their 
devotion is too enthusiastic must be admitted, 
and where it goes the length of substituting faith 
for works, the doctrine is undoubtedly more than 
erroneous, it becomes highly dangerous. But 
these abstract points are not those which operate 
on the minds of the multitude, nor are they 
those which are generally objected to, or even 
considered by their opponents ; and though some 
far-sighted persons may discern a danger to the 
church and state, from the prevalence of puri- 
tanism, I confess I cannot bring myself as yet 
to partake of their fears, for I am inclined to 
think, that the cry of the great mass, if duly 
analized, would be found to be as much excited 



* Dr. Hildesley was then diocesan. — I cannot help think* 
ing Bishop Wilson would have resisted these innovators 
with more zeal. 
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by a high strain of devotion in general, as against 
, the methodists in particular ; a very little extra 
attention to duty, or opposition to prevailing 
vices, has the effect to raise the hue-and-cry of 
hypdcrisy. According to the present system, 
drunkenness, debauchery, and profane swearing, 
are all vices incident to human nature, and for 
which, charity commands us to make every al- 
lowance, and continually to bear in mind the 
precepts of our Saviour against partial judg-* 
ments. But one seldom sees the same forbear- 
ance exhibited in decrying a praying psalm-sing- 
ing rogue ; his sanctity, even though no outward 
evidence impeaches it, is yet a subject of conti- 
noal suspicion : in short, hypocrisy, whether real 
or imaginary, seems to include all the deadly 
sins; and to evade this charge, no hazard, not 
even that of our eternal happiness, is thought too 
much. 

l*he evil consequences to the rising genera^ 
tion, of this affected candor in estimating real . 
vices, and this fearful avoidance of assuming vir- 
tue, must be obvious. Children, who continually 
bear all professions of piety ridiculed, and sus- 
pected, must naturally look on devotion as use- 
less , or affected ; and whilst every mention of It 
future state, and every quotation from Scripture 
IS avoided as methodistical cant, I would fain 
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know by what intuition they are to obtain the 
knowledge, which, I trast, we are not yet ar* 
rived at the pitch of denying, is necessary to 
salvation. 

My object in this digression is by no means to 
advocate the cause of enthusiasm, I only seek to 
decry absolute irrelig^onj all that is done by the 
idethodists, and much m6re than they can effect^ 
would be far better performed, by the enlight* 
ened and rational clergy of the established 
church, if they would only exert themselves 
heartily, and conscientiously in the cause; for I 
fully agree with the author I have before quoted, 
(Dr. Paley), who says, " I have never yet at^ 
tended a meeting of th^ methodists^ but I came 
away with the reflection, how different what I 
heurd^ was fVom the sobriety, the good senne, and 
I. may add^ the strength axkd audiority of oar 
Lord's discourses;" and, therefore, though I 
would, rather have the lower orders instructed 
.in matters of religion^ even by the methodisto^ 
than remain cdmpl^tdy in ignoram^e, yet in tii% 
Isle of Man^ where no such begleot subsists^ 
and trhere the dergy^ from the head of Uie 
church to the y6unge3t member of the clas^ are 
both adequate to their office, and zealous in per* 
forming the duties eiijoined on them, I think in* 
terlopets are Ivorse than useless; and diouki agree 
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heartily in the sentiments of those who wish 
some check or restraint should be imposed on 
their increasing influence; if the experience of 
all ages did not prove, that every species of 
coercion, in matters of opinion, has a direct 
tendency to strengthen and extend the evil. 



z2 
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CHAP. xvin. 

Further Observations an the Society — An Ex&mr 
pk presented to the Ladies for their Imitatianf 
deduced wholly from Native Excellence — The 
Peasantry — Review of the State of Society at 
different Periods — Contrast between the iVo- 
tives and Strangers — Anecdote of the hatter. 

Xhe situation of the Isle of Man, slowly emerge 
ing* from a state of depression , has been, for the 
last three centuries, peculiarly unfavourable to 
literature; the supply of bodily wants will al- 
ways supersede the improvement of the mind, 
hitherto the people have learnt only to live, they 
may now " live to learn." But though little has 
been done at home, the island has nevertheless 
afforded some excellent specimeas of the effects 
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of forei^ coltore on native talent; and' when 
recalling the names of those who, owing their 
birth to this confined sphere, have contributed 
4 to adorn, instruct, or defend, the parent state, 
«very Manxman will record with pride the dis- 
tinguished names of Colonel Mark Wilkes,' the 
bistorian of India; the learned lexicographer. 
Dr. Keljy; Captains Hey wood and Kelly, of the 
royal navy, gentlemen not more distinguished for 
courage and enterprize, than for science in their 
profession ; these are all luminaries of the pre- 
sent day, and doubtless there may be many more 
eqnally worthy of notice. I have heard of only 
one native poet, and his talents, though certainly 
above mediocrity, were suffered to evaporate in 
local satire, of which the humour is now lost, 
and in course the momentary corruscations at- 
tendant on his essays, have expired with the sub- 
jects whence they sprung. 

On die whole, I believe it must be admitted, 
that Mona is not poetic ground, and it seems to 
me, that the character of the Manx, when it 
triiall be completely developed, will be found 
better adapted to solid attainments, than to those 
flights of fancy, which carry the enthusiaat into 
the regions of fiction. 

But even to the due cultivation of those ta- 
lents derived from nature mudi is stiU wanting^ 
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and tli|8 foundation of 8c]bo1asti€ leamiffg lii y^ 
^be laid: t)ie very Jieavy ei^qpenc^, a^ff/eUftf 
^e iDcpovemeace ^lAenc^f^^ on puffing bpyi; (o 
fingland, rfsstrains pifost famili^^ frqin i^dppting 
$}lis p)ap, whilst tbos^e |¥ho do it, ^rp a|[»t to 
js^ortep t^eip jcpanse sp ipuph tha( feiif hara ^ 
fM^yaptage of a regplar edpciM^ioD, and M^up eacb 
young man, in pqmp^riqg tb^ attaiomepts pf hh 
cotemppraries with his oi^d, finds them so neaily 
im a 9ca)p, that he has no incitement from emo- 
lation to advanpp nearer the goal. 

WMDOFer ^ present class of pedagogues 
shall give place tp only <me or two scheel- 
masters of real learning, this great disadrantage 
will be pvercome, and as I know no place that 
offsrs a fairer opening to persons in this Im^ I 
tmst the attempt will yet be made; bnt to the 
anccess of snch an undertaking, modisratipn of 
terms are essential at J;ke ont^t; tbp Falmpf 
edocation, not bpipg sufficiently appretiated to 
^BMiand profuse retoirns, especially bf^pre the 
inbatHtants have ascertained the real existence of 
IhMp abilities, which they htme been taoght to 
dmbt» from the extravagi^nt and unfoifnded pre- 
tewipM by wbiph thoy hvw too often been 
duped. 

The Mani^ M^ WQpld b^tire jqit cauM of 
fWnpMMff^ ii 1 9h(m)d fim them oyer in sUent 
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negiecty yejk I c<mfe6S I «iiter their coterie with 
some fesur, lert diose, who do not know them, 
dioiild accuse me of flattery, and those who do, 
dionld charge me with severity. 

In speaking of the female part of the commn- 
nity, I shall pass lightly over the occasional 
^itors, and confine my remaiks almost wholly 
to the natives, those who have come hither from 
other countries have seldom presented good spe- 
eitnens; eitiier extravagance or necessity are 
badly calctdated to form the character of wp- 
man in the best mould, and to one or other of 
these causes may be ascribed most of the emi- 
grations which have hitherto taken place. Fu- 
ture writers will probably have better subjects 
to describe, but till iiow the most striking traits 
exhibited by these fair wanderers have been a 
sovereign contempt for those they came to Kve 
amongst, a prodigious flippancy; vast affecta^ 
tion of high breeding, and pretensions to a rank 
in their own country, not always borne out by 
fiicts. With these ladies it was usual to pass 
dieir time in quendous regret at the fate which 
iiad condemned them to irradiate so bw a sphere, 
and eager anticipations of their return to a more 
extended circle. The iH policy of shewing this 
aversion to the retreat they had chosen, must be 
plain to any comprehension! no one returns 
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esteeiDi for contempt^ and noduDg could be 
more natural than to join in the regret thus loudly 
expressed, that fortune had compelled them to 
take a station in society, vhere they were neither 
welcome or invited guests. 

The generality of native ladies belong to that 
rank most fatvourable to feminine virtues, neither 
elevated by superior rank, talents, or attain- 
ments, nor sunk in vulgar and degrading igno- 
rance. They are admirably calculated to p^- 
form their relative duties, and instances of dere- 
liction are, in consequence, extrcQiely rare; that 
they have not received the last polish, or ac- 
quired those arts which embellish the charms of 
idrtue where she is, and outwardly supply her 
place where she is not, is most true; but neither 
do they exhibit those glaring vices, or that of- 
fensive disregard to propriety, which we jome- 
times see accompany extraordinary intellectual 
advantages. 

The term dashing is not to be found ia the 
Manx vocabulary^ nor do the young ladies, or 
their mothers for them, lay violent hands on ad- 
miration ; but rather wait with perfect quietness 
till it is spontaneously offered. I do not, indeed, 
consider the Isle of Man as the abode of Cupid 
or the Graces; in general, the marriages con- 
tracted by the natives, (though they take place 
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at rather an early age) are founded on pruden- 
tial calculations, no man, however youthful, mar- 
ries merely for love ; yet, as soon as any one is 
established in business or housekeeping, he natu- 
rally looks out for a wife as a necessary appen- 
dage to his domestic economy, and in his 
choice is influenced by parity of circumstances, 
by early associations, or some such motives, in- 
dependent of the tender passion : in general, the 
same quietude of sentiments actuates both sides, 
yet are these marriages, in most instances, for- 
tunate in their results; a couple thus united live 
together on the best terms, they co-operate in 
their pursuits, habit soon gives them an undevi- 
ating conformity, and permits their lives to 
pass 

** A clear and united stream.'' 

The ladies are in general, admirable econo- 
mists, and good mothers; they are rather fond 
of dress, but even this taste is so circumscribed, 
that it never leads them beyond the bounds of 
decency, whilst the vigibint superintendance of 
a narrow society restrains them from extrava^ 
gance. 

In the course of education pursued by the 
young ladies, all that is commonly called accom- 
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plishmenty is attained with such difficulty and 
expence^ that the attempt is generally relin- 
quished; for, although in Douglas there are two 
female schools of tolerable celebrity, yet their 
plans are too superficial for essential good, 
and their efforts entirely crippled by the want of 
masters to assist in those branches of knowledge 
usually conducted by the other sex. 

The style of visiting is like that which pre- 
vails in most country towns in England; they 
meet to play cards, to practise .a little extra-judi- 
icial inquiry into the proceedings of their neigh- 
bours, to relate their own domestic aftictions, to 
show their ne# clothes, and to kill time; bot 
for any intellectual attainments, for any '' borat 
of sentiment or flow of soul," it is as little to be 
found or expected here, as in any other circle of 
the same confined dimensions; and I own I have 
often observed, with smiling wonder, the avidity 
with which they individually run from hoiis« to 
house all the morning, to repeat the same news, 
practise the same courtesies, and make the aanae 
inquiries separately, which the identical set must 
hear, see, and aaswer over again, collectively, hi 
the evening. The only scenes of aotive and pab* 
lie amusement hitherto established, to bring the 
young people -together, are monthly balls, which 
are well attended^ I wonder nothbg like % book 
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society bas been attempted amongst the ladies ; 
I am persuaded they haye capacities for higher 
attainments than they have yet pursued, and I 
abould rejoice to see their asso^iatipns take a 
tmperior tone. 

I would fain persuade my cotemporaries to 
assume the graces and charms of virtue in her 
l^st dress and character ! to employ their time in 
acts of beneFolence : to guide the ignorant, 
stimulate the idle, and substitute active goodn 
Bess for the negrative praise of harmlessness. 
In no place that I am acquainted with, are therd 
better opportunities for this advance in real 
worth! the female character here presents al- 
most a spotless suriace ! there are no prevalent 
vices to combat ! np fashionable crimes to era- 
dicate! all that is required is to improve, em« 
bellish, and call forth latent, good qualities, and 
give efficacy to dormant virtues, a purpose 
wliich I have little doubt, a very few examples 
would suffice to effect, and I think I cannot 
better conclude this short essay than with the 
character of a Manx lady not long since de- 
ceased; who, with only the narrow means of 
cultivation this island alSbrds, presented in her 
life, and left behind at her death, a complete 
exemplification of all that is va|piab)e in woman* 
I borrow the words from the sermon preached at 
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her funeral, and I might call on the whole 
circle of her acquaintance, to say if the picture 
exhibits one exaggerated feature. * 

'< Her piety, though silent in its exercises, 
and secret in its springs, powerfully influenced 
her life, and conversation, sweetened her tem- 
per, softened her manners, and elevated her 
views; from the exercises of public worship, 
from the retirement of her closet, and the perusal 
of tfie sacred volmne, she returned to the active 
duties of her family with renewed enei^y : — 
^ looking well to the ways of her household^ and 
training up her children in the way they should 
go, the heart of her husband safely trusted 
in her, and she did him good all the days of her 
life.' All her duties were performed with sin- 
gleness and sincerity, she walked in her family, 
and neighbourhood as the angel of consolation, 
offering a balm for every wound, and a remedy 
for every distress; often have the sick and 
dying experienced relief from her charitable aid, 
and often has her well-timed assistance suspend- 
ed pain, and arrested the progress of misery. 

*^ In discharge of her relative duties she was 



'* Extract from a faneral sermon preached on the death of 
Mrs. Stawell, by the Rev. Thomas Howard, vicar of 
Braddon. 
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peculiarly exemplary, her conduct as a daughter 
was marked by the most cheerful obedieucey 
and the most watchful attention: no language 
can convey an idea of the tenderness of her 
affection for her partner in life — she was his 
companion in healthi his physician in sicknessi 
ever anticipating his desires and preventing his 
wishes. Her attachment to her children was 
tender, rational, and constant ! she taught them 
by her precepts, but still more by her example 
to observe and adorn the doctrine of their Saviour 
in all things. 

" The close of such a life might well be ex- 
pected to be peace, and such it was, solid, sub- 
stantial, well-grounded peace and hope; for 
although it was the will of heaven to remove her 
in the prime of life, and though her sufferings 
in the last week of her existence were calculated 
to try her faith and patience, to the uttermost, 
yet she regarded them as the appointment of 
unerring wisdom, and endured them in silent 
tranquillity and resignation, exerting herself 
only to console those whom she was about to 
leave, and to point their hopes to a future meet- 
ing in bliss." 

I believe no Manx woman can peruse this, 
eulogium without s(Ome degree ,of exultation, 
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and I trust alsoi not without an earnest wish 4o 
follow such an admirable exaibple. 

The general description given of the Manx 
peasantry is, that they are sullen, unmored by 
benefits, and to a degree beyond all bounds fond 
of litigation. I am not prepared wholly to deny 
these charges, but I think I may, without de- 
viating from the strictest truth, oflfer sometfatng 
in the way of defence and explanation. A*^ 
surediy they are not a gracious people, they are 
slow in their apprehensions, and s6me\that cold- 
hearted in manner, if not in reality, particularly 
towards strangers, of whom circums^Mces have 
engendered a degree of suspicion, which is now 
almost engrafted in their nature, and which only 
time, and an improved course of edueation can 
eradicate. The charge of ingratitude also ad- 
mits of considerable palliation. This sentiment, 
in uncultivated minds, must ever be in an exact 
ratio n^Fith their sense of the benefit conferred; 
now it is most certain, that what an Engltiii 
peasant would consider as a state of actual 
starvation, is scarcely regarded by a Manxman 
as including any particular deprivation; from 
their birth they are habituated, without eflbrt or 
design, to live very hardly. Herrings, potatoes, 
oaimeal, and these in very moderate quantities. 
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are the general fare equally ot the small natire 
farmer and the labourer. 

The latter resides contentedly in a cottage of 
of mud, under a roof of straw, so low that a man 
of middling stature can hardly stand erect in 
any part of it ; if to the coriimon necessaries 
above stated the good people add a stock of 
turf for the fire, and a cow fed in the lanes and 
bedgesi they enjoy the utmost abundance of 
which they have any idea. A chaff bed for the 
whole family, a stool and a wooden table, con- 
stitute the furniture of the mansion, and here 
they vegetate in heaps, waiting the recurrence 
of the herring fishery for the renewal of plenty, 
and when their stores fall somewhat short of 
their consumption, they take such calamities 
with patience as matters of course, which musi 
happen, bdt for which the remedy will cenqe of 
itself in due season ; or n^ay be sought in a 
case of extremity, by spending a day or two in 
labour at a neighbouring farm. - 

When therefore a stranger, vieiring this scene 
with compassion, (because to him it would be a 
state of extreme misery) satisfies his own feel- 
ings by gifts, which the objects of his pity never 
desired, and scarcely know how to use, ought 
be to wonder that he excites none of those senti- 
ments of gratitude which the same benefits 
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wookl natarally produce id other places, shonlff 
he be angry that the Manxsman understands as 
little of this refined feeling^ as he did of bis own 
wants. 

On the other hand, there are traits of hospi^ 
tality inherent in the character of these peasants 
which bespeak a natural generosity, and which 
it is remarkable are preserved in the greatest 
purity, where their exercise must be attended 
with the most considerable self-denial. No 
cotter, however poor, will refuse to his neigh^ 
bour or acquaintance a share of his herrings and 
potatoes, small as the portion may be that is pro- 
vided for his own consumption, and though 
their miserable bed be crowded by a whole 
family, they still find a corner for a native tra- 
veller, who seeks the shelter of a lowly roof, 
and these good offices are extended with the 
most unaffected simplicity, and accepted more 
as a right than a favour. 

The love of litigation is a charge which it is- 
more difficult t# meet with a due apology. Yet 
even on this sublet something may be said. Is 
the first place it is almost wholly confined to the 
lower orders. In the higher circles of the 
Manx, whether gentry or traders^ there is as 
little disposition to vexations or petty suits, a» 
in the same classes in other countries, where the 
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aqcess to law is guarded by expence and diflS- 
ciiUy ; on the other hand, the peasant has been 
accustomed from infancy to consider the deem- 
ster as the guardian of his rights, and an in- 
fallible decider of all disagreements, to whom 
he might apply whenever he felt himself injured 
or agrievedy and that, not entirely in the cha- 
racter of a judge greatly elevated above himself, 
who must be approached with awe, and who 
from want of experience could enter into none 
of the petty grievances brought to his cognizance: 
but on the contrary, the Manxman feels that 
this officer has a close and local knowledge of the 
character, circumstances, and family history of 
every client in his little district : and he remem- 
bers too, that a very short time perhaps has 
elapsed since the deemster moved in the same 
sphere with himself. Each man also, partial 
to bis own cause, and knowing the decisions are 
to be governed by circumstances as they can be 
made to appear, has a hope, by telling his own 
story, of prevailing against his adversary. At 
all events the expence incurred is, trifling, and 
the disgrace of failure none at all. 

This habit of referring the merest trifles to 
judicial authority, diflbses a knowledge of the 
laws, or rather of the practice, neither beneflcial 

! A A 
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nor improving: every native man, woman, and 
chiMf understands the legal terms, and can 
dilate upon the history of actions, tokens, 
charges, and appeals, with technical precision ; 
and the pertinacity with which, a common pea- 
sant will pursue a cause through all the difierent 
courts, is both ridiculous and tormenting. I 
heard an instance in point from very high aa- 
thority, which I shall repeat as it was related 
to me. 

'< A man had made a charge of five shillings 
for digging a grave, the customary price being 
only two shillings and sixpence. The affair was 
contended in the lowest ecclesiastical court, and 
in course given against the plaintiff, who thence 
carried it to the bishop, and being still foiled, 
has had the obstinacy to appeal to the metropo- 
titan court at York, where this ridiculous cause 
is still pending. But these contentions are' ge- 
nerally amongst themselves, and form but a 
trifling subject of annoyance to strangers, who, 
with very little temper and caution, may keep 
clear of these petty inconveniences, which will 
never wholly subside until the legislature shall 
impose a tax upon law proceedings, and thereby 
render them less accessible to the peasantry, or 
till the deemsters, being remunerated by govern- 
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tnent at a fixed and competent salary, in lieu of 
the fees now granted, shall find it fdr their own 
ease to discountenance litigation. 

The only military force, at present in the 
island, are the volunteers, or local militia : there 
were formerly two fencible regiments of native 
troops in the pay of government, but these 
being reduced at diflerent times, a regiment of 
veterans took their place, who were however 
recalled when the war broke out again. It is 
probable the present system will not continue 
long, but that either a permanent force will be 
raised within the island, or some regiment from 
Great Britain be stationed here, it being abso- 
lutely necessary to have some troops for the 
protection of the prisons, and also to guard the 
stores, and enforce the authority of the custom- 
house officers against smugglers. It is a curious 
fact, that during the long period of war, when 
it was universally allowed that a single priva- 
teer might have ravaged the island, or laid 
either of the towns in ashes before assistance or 
protection could be afforded irom England, 
yet no care was taken to organize those means 
of defence which were easily within the reach 
of the inhabitants. It is true that at every com- 
manding point, all roimd the coast there were 
cannon; but these lay dismounted and useless, 
AA 2 
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though, at the same time, government was 
paying a salary to an ordnance-keeper for his 
neglect. But immediately on the conclusion of 
peace an engineer being sent over, has ever 
since been actively erpployed in building bat- 
teries, arranging stores of ammunition, and 
mounting the cannon, as if it had been appre- 
hended that, when all the rest of Europe was 
restored to tranquillity, the arm's of the united 
potentates would be turned against the Isle of 
Man alone ; at any rate, if this idea is consi- 
dered as futile, I must leave it to clearer politi- 
cians than myself to say, why these measures of 
precaution were not taken before? or why they 
have been taken now ? 

If what I have said has failed to convey a ge- 
neral idea ,of the society and manners of the 
people, 1 know not how I shall make my account 
more accurate. In fact, except a few national 
traits, which remain permatiently fixed, the fea- 
tures of the whole people have ever been liable 
to great variation, and are constantly influenced 
by the different classes who come amongst them; 
of some of the most striking of these changes, 
it may be amusing, before we conclude, to take 
a slight review. 

In the earliest times we imagine the court of 
the kings to have been adorned by knights and 
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damsels, whom fancy is allowed to paint in all 
the splendoar of chivalry and romance ! next we 
find a race of peasants jn mud-walled cottages, 
decked oat on holidays, and at fairs, in their 
best blauketSf and leaving us in some doubt what 
kind of drapery was substituted on less impor- 
tant occasions; sunk in extreme ignorance, doz- 
ing amidst foggy mountains, and dreaming of 
an intercourse with fairies and mermaids, or 
trembling at the power of witches and de- 
mons. 

The next great revolution, converted these 
half stupified beings into a community having 
a mixed character between traders and robbers, 
who united the meanest traits of both profes- 
sions, living by the exercise of fraud, and a sort 
of bastard courage called forth only by the pro- 
spect of gain, and wholly inapplicable to any 
better purpose : hitherto the5^ had formed little 
connexion^ with foreigners, or had been little 
visited by them ; all their varieties had sprung 
from internal circumstances; but at length a 
new scene opened^ since which the changes have 
been more rapid, and of shorter continuance. 

Luxury, as it advanced in Great Britain, con- 
tinually drove out those sons and daughters of 
dissipation, who had sacrificed too laVgely at her 
altars, to expiate their vices or their follies in 
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other climes; and when the revolutionary war 
broke out, the continent being closed against 
such incursions, the Isle of Man became the sole 
retreat left open to them. At 6rst, the anima- 
tion and spirit which accompanied persons of this 
cast, threw a charm over their derelictions, and 
the natives, dazzled by the polished manners and 
superior acquirements of their visitors, opened 
their hearts and their houses to them; but this 
cordiality was short lived. Gold had, at this 
time, become one of the household gods of Uie 
Manx, and it was not possible to preserve this 
deity inviolate fi'om the attacks of the strangers, 
hence arose suspicion on one side, and contempt 
on the other; so that, at last, both parties drew off 
into separate associations, and all chance of con- 
ciliation was at an end. It is now about twelve 
years since this feud was at its height, and as 
Uiat was the period of my arrival in the islands I 
was both astonished and alarmed at the enmity 
then existing between them. The weekly paper 
was the instrument of war, and the anger of 
both sides was vented in repartee and innendo, 
in which attacks, it must be owned, the advantage 
lay with the strangers. 

The Manx continually threatened to withdraw 
the protection afforded to these interlopers, who 
in their turn warned them, that the island would 
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be rained by such a measure: they insisted that 
all the prosperity of the country originated with 
them! that it was supported by their money, 
and might be civilized by their example; in 
fact, to listen only to one side, any one would 
have supposed these were a class of missionaries 
who had made a pilgrimage, with the disinte- 
rested view of diffusing light and wealth, whilst 
the Manx as sturdily denied the benefit, and 
expressed their wish to he left in mediocrity and 
ignorance, rather than be annoyed by the airs of 
superiority assumed over them. It was in the 
height of this contest that a new clan arrived to 
divert and occupy the public attention. These 
were a tribe of duellists, or what Addison would 
have called '^ Mohawks^^ chiefly drawn from 
the green shores of Erin, and no sooner had 
they landed than peace spread her wings, and 
for many months was heard of no more. I am 
not exaggerating when I assert, that every even- 
ing closed upon a quarrelf and every morning 
dawned upon a challenge! explanations! apolo- 
gies! points of honour J and eflusions of valour 
formed the sole subjects of discourse! No meet- 
ing, however peaceably arranged between the 
most intimate friends, could ever break up witb^ 
out a deadly feud, which nothing but laad and 
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gunpowder could allay ; for a length of time the 
whole island, [but Douglas in particular,] was in 
a state of ferment, till the meetings grew so 
frequent that even terror was worn out, and it 
began to be observed, that by some lucky chance 
the heroes still gathered bloodless laurels; so 
that at last, the heroines left off to faint or to 
fear, and it became necessary to make some- 
body weep, that every body might not laugh. 
At length two gentlemen did meet in real 
earnest, and one fell a victim to Molock; yet 
such was the apathy with which the scene was 
regarded, that although at the moment of this 
melancholy event there were, as usual, a group 
of the " Mohawk*^ tribe assembled to witness 
the rencontre yet did they all take to flight in 
different directions, and left the unhappy man to 
breathe his last unassisted and unsupported. 

This is the first and last fatal duel upon re- 
cord in the Isle of Man, since that time the 
mohawks have *' worn their arms with a differ^ 
ence,^* find to a certain degree the peace of the 
community has been restored ; the principals fled 
the idand, and the rest of the parties, dividing the 
reflected glories of this exploit between them, 
aat down pretty quietly under the shade of their 
honours; only now and then taking advantage 
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of the renewed fears of the ladies, to mutter an 
execration, look fierce, and exhibit their skill at 
snuffing candles with pistol balls. 

But as it is out of nature wholly to repress the 
effervescence of original fire, the " Mohawks*' 
next assumed a new fancy ; they clothed them- 
selves in long dark cloaks, encouraged the 
growth of their whiskers and mustachios, girt 
their loins with leathern belts, in which they 
stuck pistols, and a stiletto, and in this terrific 
array did a band of these worthies parade the 
streets of the town ; yet I must do them the jus- 
tice to say, I never heard of any essential mis- . 
chief achieved by them, though one of them 
planted the lawn before his house with cannon, 
and certainly killed all the ducks and geese 
of a neighbouring farmer with grape-shot; 
but as he liberally paid the damage, it was, 
perhaps, as well as any other market to which the 
good dame could have sent her poultry. 

Since this epoch there have been few striking 
alterations in the state of society, till the passing 
of the new act. At the present time all is 
peace and good order; the dissipated are nearly 
extirpated, the riotous effectually restrained, and, 
if I am not greatly mistaken in my calculations, 
the period is arrived when all distinctions 
being done away, the most easy and social inter- 
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course will henceforth be established between 
natives and strangers, or rather, considering^ 
themselves as subjects of one government, the 
invidious distinction will be lost altogether in the 
common and enviable name of Britons. 
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CHAP. XIX. 



Same characteristic Superstitions of the 
Manx. 

Xhe lower and middle orders of the Manx 
are, in common with all uncultivated people, 
greatly addicted to superstition; they h&ve the 
fullest belief in fairies and witchcraft, and to the 
supernatural influence of one of these imaginary 
powers nearly all the good or ill that befaUs 
them is ascribed. As these popular prejudices 
sometimes throw a considerable light on the cha- 
racter of a nation or people, I shall relate a few 
of the most prevailing legends, as specimens of 
the general faith. 

Each of the two castles of Rushen and Peel 
has its appropnate apparition. In Rushen, are 
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'said to be subterraneoos apartments, inhabited 
by genii, and giants, their existence having been 
ascertained by more than one adventurous hero, 
whose intrepidity has carried them through the 
mists and obscurity in which the paths leading 
to these abodes are enveloped. Besides the se- 
cluded inhabitants, there are two spirits of differ- 
ent degrees of importance, the one being the 
apparition of a woman executed for infanticide; 
the other, no less a personage than the magnani- 
mous Countess of Derby ; who, it is constantly 
affirmed, takes her nightly round on the walls 
of the castle, where she has been encountered 
by a multitude of persons, and at great dis- 
tances of time ; but no one has yet had so much 
compassion on either of these perturbed spi- 
rits, as to ask the cause of their wanderings, 
without which formulae, according to the esta- 
blished etiquette of ghostly courtesy, it is impos- 
sible they should either reveal their uneasiness, or 
rest in their graves. 

At Peel Castle is a spectre of still greater 
notoriety, called the Manth6 Doog, who, so 
long as the garrison was maintained, made his 
nightly visits to the guard-room, in the shape 
of a large black hound; this alarming visitor 
bad continued the practice for so great a Iragth 
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of time, that the soldiers grew familiar with 
his presence, and one at length, inspired by 
liquor, took the resolution to follow the animal 
to his retreat, which none had yet ventured to 
explore. It was in vain his comrades sought to 
restrain the hardihood of this champion; he 
actually sat out in pursuit of the mysterious in- 
truder; but on his return, which was some- 
what speedier than they had expected, he was 
deprived of all power to relate his adventures, 
being both speechless and convulsed, in which 
condition he remained three days, and then died. 
This tale is alluded to by Walter Scott, in his 
poem of Marmion. 

*' But none of all the astonish'd train 
Were so dismay'd as Deloraine, 
His blood did freeze, his brain did bum, 
Twas fear*d his mind would ne'er return ; 
For he was speechless, ghastly, wan ! 
Like him, of whom the story ran. 
Who spake the spectre Hound in Man." 

A long story is very gravely related in Sache- 
Terel's account of the island, which I shall re- 
peat in his own words. 

" In the year 1690, upon the late king^s going 
to Ireland, a little boy, then scarce eight years old. 
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freqaentljr told the family in wkich be lived, of 
two fine gentlemen who daily conversed widi 
him, gave him victuals, and something oiit 
of a bottle of a greenish colour, and sweet 
taste to drink. This making a noise, the 
present deemster, a man of good sense and 
probity, went into the mountains to see if 
he could make any discovery what they were. 
He found the boy, who told him they were 
then sitting under a hedge about an hundred 
yards from him. The deemster bade the boy 
ask why he could not see them; Uie boy 
accordingly went to * the place, put off his 
cap, and made his reverence, and returning, 
said it was the will of God they should not be 
seen, but the gentlemen were sorry for his in- 
credulity. The deemster then pulled out a 
crown-piece, and asked the boy what it was ? he 
answered — he could not tell. He then bade him 
ask the gentlemen: from whom the child, re- 
turning again, told him they said it was silver, 
and had shown him a great deal of such silver, 
and some yellow silver besides, 

" Another day, a neighboring minister going 
into the mountains, the boy told him they were 
then in a barn hard by, exercising the pike. He 
went to the place pointed out, and saw a pitch- 
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fork moring about in all the proper postures of 
exercise ; upon which, rushing into the barn, the 
fork was struck to the roof, but no person to be 
seen. Another day, the boy came and told Cap- 
tain Stevenson, that one of them came wit^ his 
hand bloody, and said he had been in a battle in 
Ireland. The Captain marked the day, and 
though they had no news for nearly a month 
after, yet, when it did come, it agreed exactly 
with the time Colonel Wolseley had given the 
Irish a considerable defeat. 

" I could give you,'* adds this author, " an hun- 
dred other instances during their stay, which was 
above a month ; but, at last, the king came with 
his fleet into Ramsay Bay, which, one of them 
telling the other before the boy, he answered, it 
was well the king was there in person, for if he 
had sent never so many generals, his affairs would 
not prosper — and, speaking to the boy, told him 
they must go with the king into Ireland; that he 
might tell the people of the island that there 
would be a battle fought between Midsummer 
and St. Columbus day, upon which the future 
fortune of Ireland would depend, which exactly 
agreed with the battle of the Boyne ; that the 
war would last ten or twelve years, but that, in 
the end. King William would be victorious over 
all his enemies.'^ 
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Nor is the belief in these supernatural appear* 
aoces become obsolete. To this moment^ every 
damsel who rambles beyond the precincts of the 
farm-yard at nigiit^ incurs the danger of meeting 
fairies, and it is seldom they return without a 
circumstantial history of miraculous -adventures. 
Collins, the poet, calls Man the " fairyland ;'* 
and as to the influence of witchcraft, it is an 
article of faith standing on much higher ground 
than the creed. 

If a fisherman makes one or two unsuccessful 
trips, be instantly proceeds to exorcise his boat 
by burning gorse or straw in the centre, and 
carrying the flaming material to every crevice 
where it is supposed the evil spirit may continue 
to lurk. If a cow is diseased, or any difficulty 
occurs in churning, the operation of the evil eye 
is immediately suspected, and a strict inquiry is 
made as to who may have been lately upon the 
spot, for the power of doing mischief is by no 
means confined to a few malignant individuals, 
but seems to be generally ascribed by every one 
to an adversary, or a rival. 

Conversing on this subject with a farmer of 
good information on general affairs, he expressed 
the utmost astonishment, not unmixed with ter- 
ror, at the scepticism with which I listened to 
some of these supernatural histories, in confirma- 
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tioQ of whiohy he relaited one story, to the truth 
of 1?bich, he offered to bring unquestioaable evt* 
dience, if my unbelief should yet uiaintaiD its 
ground. He asserted, that two years before that 
tb&e^ he and a neighbor were in treaty for the 
sale and purchase of a poney^ but, differip^ about 
the price, bis ueighbor, vteed at bis disappoint^ 
ment, put an evU eye up6h tbe beast, who tW 
etdntiy, and without other visible cause, becanie 
so lame as to be wholly useless, and so continued 
for twelve months ; when, by extraordinary good 
hick, another person called on him, who had on 
bis part the power to discern these nnrighteous 
inifluenees where they had been exercised, and 
to do them away by a counter cbarm. No sooner 
had this man cast his eyes on the animal, than 
he pronounced his lameness to have originated 
with the malignant purchaser, and after perform-* 
'wag certain ceremonies, he assured my informer 
that the spell was broken, and that within a few 
hours, the pehey would be restored- to perfect 
soundness and strength^ all which, in course, 
happened as foretold. 

The witches and fairies of Man are neither 
supposed to combine, nor to produce exactly the 
same effects by their power, the former being 
wholly employed in acts of aggression, whilst the 
latter have a mixed jmrisdiction, and can pro- 

B B 
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duce both good and evil by their operations. 
Tbey are accustcmied to perform certsan frolic^ 
which shew some degree of hamor and whim in 
their propensities : they are also easily assul- 
dble by bribes : thus the dairy«maid» who woaM 
spare herself miusual exertion^ regularly mdces 
the offering of a small pat of butter, or a piece 
of cheese curd, which is affixed to the wall of 
the dairy, and is believed to propitiate these in- 
visible agents. The livers of fowls and fish ai« 
uniformly sacrificed to the fairies. At Midsom- 
mer-eve, when their power is of unlimited extent, 
flowers and herbs are the only barriers to their 
incursions, and these are regularly spread on the 
door and window-sill to protect the inhabitants. 
But one of the most curious ceremonies, and 
which, I believe, is peculiar to the Isle of Man, 
is, that of huntinff the wren, founded on a tradi- 
tion, that in former times, a fairy of uncommon 
beauty exerted such undue influence over the 
male peculation, that she at various times se- 
duced numbers to follow her footsteps, till, by 
degrees, she led them into the sea, where they 
pmshed. This barbarous exercise of power had 
continued for a great length of time, till it was 
apprehended the island would be exhausted of 
its defenders, when a knight-errant sprung op, 
who discovered some means of countervailing the 
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cjialins Used by this syren, and even laid a pl(A 
for her destruction, which she only escaped at 
the moment of extreme hazard, by taking th« 
form of a fvren ; but though she evaded instant 
annihilation, a spell was cast upon her, by which 
Ae waa condemned on every succeeding New 
Year's Day, to reanimate the same form, with the 
definitive sentence, that she must ultimately pe- 
rish by a human hand. In consequence of this 
f^U authenticated legend, on the specified anni« 
versary, every man, and boy in the island (except 
those who have thrown off the trammels of su** 
perstition), devote the hours between sun«rise 
and smi-set, to the hope of extirpating the fairy^ 
kad woe be to the individual birds of this spe- 
cies, who shew themselves on this fatal day to 
the active enemies of the race : they are pur- 
sued, pelted, fired at, and destroyed, without 
mercy, and their feathers preserved vnth reli- 
gious care, it being an article of belief, that 
every one of the relics gathered in this laudable 
pursuit, is an effectual preservative irom ship-» 
wreck for one year ; and that fisherman would 
be considered as extremely foolhardy, who should 
enter upon his occupation without such a safe- 
guard. 

Another tradition preserved by Waldron in his 
B B 2 
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Account of the Isle of Man, rektteSi that ilboot 
fifty years before his residence th^e, an adydn- 
tare had been achieved, of which ther^ were 
living witnesses in his time. It originated in a 
project, which was conceived by some phiiodo^ 
phers, to fish np treasures from the deep, by 
weans of a diving-belL A venturous hero being 
enclosed in one of these machines, was let down, 
and, in his descent, continued to pull for more 
rope, till all they had on board was completely 
expended, though such had been their precan- 
tion, that they had gone out provided with a 
length of line which, according to their calcola* 
tion, was sufficient to descend at least double the 
number of leagues that the moon is computed to 
be distant from the earth ! At such an extreme 
depth as this adventurer had explored, great 
wonders might reasonably be expected, and 
such he encountered, for when, after awaiting 
his further signal till their patience was exhaust- 
ed, his companions wound up the rope, and 
brought the submarine traveller to the upper r^ 
gions agfain. He gave a most splendid account 
of the scenes he had left. — ** After," said he, '^ I 
had passed the region of fishes, I descended into 
a pur^ element, clear as air, through which, as I 
floated, I saw the bottom of the watery world, 
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paved with coral and a shining kin4 of p^H^^ 
which glittered like sun^beamv reflected on gt^^v 
On looking through the little windows of p^y 
prison, I saw streets and squares on ev^ry sidP> 
ornamented with huge pyratpids of crystal, and 
one building in particular attracted my fttteption^ 
composed of mother of pearl, embossed with shells 
of various descriptions, and all colours. Having 
with infinite difficulty forced my enclosure to- 
wards this palace, I got entrance into a very 
spacious room ; the furniture was amber, and the 
floor inlaid with diamonds, topazes, rubies, and 
emeralds : I saw also several rings, chains, and 
castanets, of all manner of precious stones, set 
after our fashions, which, I suppose, had been 
the prey of the winds and waves. These were 
hanging loosely on the jasper walls, and I could 
easily have made a booty of immense value, if, 
at the moment when I had edged my machine 
near enough to reach them, you had not inter- 
posed between me and my good fortune, by the 
precipitancy with which I was drawn back at 
the moment of success." ^ 

This story, which, at least, proves the poetical 
talent of the adventurer, may serve the metrical 



* See Waldrcm's Works, page 176. 
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tale-mongers of the present day, and give a 1 
variety and relief from the tiresome sameness of 
silver moon-beams and verdant meadows, espe- 
cially if duly interspersed with the loves of the 
mermen and maids, who, according to the naiw 
ratiMT, inhabit these splendid abodes. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Prices of Provisions — Rent — Servants* Wages^ 
&c. — TAe Author's Farewell to her Manx 
Friends. 

Aix that remains of my task, is to give that 
promised scale of prices, which may enable per- 
sons interested in the inquiry, to form an estimate 
of the expenses incident to a residence in the 
Isle of Man; and having done that, to take 
leave of my readers in general, and those of this 
country in particular. 

Rent will be found to be the heaviest article 
of family expenditure. A respectable house of 
from ten to twelve rooms can scarcely be met 
with in a good situation, either in Douglas or 
Castletown, under £30 or £40 per annum. The 
towns of Ramsay and Feel offer accommoda- 
tions at a much lower price. Lodgings furnished 
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are let in proportion ; anfumished, few can be 
met with. 

The best mode of providing moveables is from 
Liverpool, where they can be purchased cheaper, 
freight included, than in the island; except at 
sales, whence many persons collect their furniture 
on very moderate terms ; but these transfers of 
property are much less frequent than they were, 
when the resort of strangers was greater. 

Wages of female domestics are in proportion 
to their abilities, from £4 to £1 per annum. 
Those who neglect to hire at May and Novem- 
ber are often greatly inconvenienced, as in the 
intervals, few good servants can be met with. 
The natives will always be preferred on expe- 
perience, notwithstanding th^y are somewhat 
less intelligent, yet are they much more trust- 
worthy than those from the neighbouring coon- 
ties, for this obvious reason, that persons of gtK>d 
character in that class wiH hardly find it neees^ 
sary to leave their native place in pursuit of 
lower wages. Men servants, to occupy the pasts 
of butler, groom, or even footmai), are hardly 
to be procured : their salaries are in consequence 
quite undetermined. 

Buteher^s me^t is somewhat above the pro* 
portionate rate of other articles, except portt, 
#faieh is often as low as 3d. a lb. for the rest, 
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beefy mutton, and veaU average 7d. Wheat is 
at this time only 3s. the bushel ; fine flour 20s. 
coarse 1 7s. the cwt. Oatmeal is an article of 
general consumption, being made into flat cakes 
as a substitfite for wheaten bf*ead, and always 
used at the servant's table. 

Of well fed and full grown fowls or ducks the 
price is 2s. 6d. the couple ; a goose from 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. a turkey from 3s. to 5s. Fish is abundant 
and cheap, a good dish may almost always be 
had for one shilling, sometimes for half the sum. 
The sorts most abundant, besides herrings, are 
rock cod, whiting, mackerel, gurnet, haddock, 
with most kinds of 4^t fish. None of the shell 
fish are very plentiful, except crabs. Scollops 
and lobsters are to be met with in the season ; 
the latter, large and small together, are sold for 
9s. the. dozen. The oysters on the coast are not 
good, but a supply sometimes come in from 
Ireland. 

Wines and liquors are articles of luxury to be 
had on very moderate terms. F5>rt about 28s, 
the dozen, which is of an excellent quality ; the 
white wines are neither so good or so cheap ; 
and with regard to the former, it is much the 
best plan tg import a pipe. This is usually done 
by economists, and where the quantity is too 
nlucii for one family, two or more join together. 
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and by this means procure a better article con- 
siderably under the retailer's price. Rum is Os. 
the gallon, brandy 128. geneva 10s. As a cus- 
toifk prevails of rewarding all small. services with 
a glass, it is the practice with most people to be 
provided with an inferior sort of rum for this 
purpose. Ale is sold in barrels at one shilling 
the gallon ; but this price is far beyond the ave* 
rage of malt and hops ; and if families were to 
adopt the practice of brewing for their own con- 
sumptiouy they would find an essential saving. 

Coals are from 26s. to 34s. according to quan- 
tity or scarcity, per ton. Grocery is regulated 
by the English price, except tea, which is much 
lower. A new settler is at first much puzzled by 
the difference between Manx and English mo- 
ney. In general the prices charg^ in the shops 
are calculated on British currency, but the deal- 
ings in the market, and with the country peo- 
pie, are carried on usually upon the old teims of 
14d. to the shilling. Butter is from lOd. to Is. 
the lb. eggs twenty for a shilling on an average 
of the year. 

All that I have now stated refers to a residence 
in the towns ; but persons to whom a strict eco- 
nomy is either desirable or necessary, would in 
all probability find it combined with more ease 
^nd comfort at a short distance in the country^ 
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^here very good family houses are easily atfaEun* 
able with ten * or twenty acres of land on mode- 
rate terms. The wages of a labourer are from 
121. to 141. per annum with his board ; or if ha 
maintains himself, and is a superior workman, 
12s. per week in summer, and 10s. in winter. 
The price of a good cow in full milk, is from 
101. to 141. according to the size. The quan* 
tity of milk averages about four gallons per diem, 
two of these will supply a moderate family with 
seven or eight pounds of butter per week, be- 
sides the ordinary consumption of milk and 
cream. If in addition, they can raise their 
own grain, potatoes, and poultry, the articles 
to be purchased with money come within a very 
moderate compass. I know several families of 
eight or ten persons who have adopted this sys- 
tem, and live in the utmost ease and abundance 
on 3001. per annum, many of them keeping a 
carriage; by which, however, I mean simply 
a convenience for moving from place to place, 
combining neither shew nor state, driven by the 
laborer in his Sunday clothes, sitting behind the 
same horses he at other times follows in the 
plough or the cart : for as there are no taxes on 
these sort of vehicles, nor even a turnpike to add 
to the charges, the first cost is the whde consi*' 
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deciU;ion ; and this may be large or small accord*- 
ing to the taste or the ability of the purchaser. 

The foregoing estimate, I think, camiot fail 
to prove the assertion with which I set out, thqt 
in point of expense the Isle of Man offers a fa^ 
▼orable retreat for persons of middling fortune : 
for if the advantage and recommendations thus 
set forth, are not considered as more than a coolie* 
terbalance to the few defects and inconveniences 
which I have stated with equal impartiality, it 
must be, tliat / have failed in my intended de* 
scription of both ; or that an undue weight is 
given to points which, in fact, though material 
blemishes in the constitution, are yet fiptr from 
heiug generally felt. In writing the history of 
the island, and particularly of its present statet 
I should have been justly chargeable with dtsio* 
genuity if I had disguised or omitted palpabk 
facts ; but nothing can be more true, than that 
numbers have resided for years without feeling 
the operation of these evils, which are like a 
latent or an hereditary distemper, neither felt w 
seen till concurring circumstances awaken and 
call forth the lurking evil. 

For myself, a short time will remove m# from 
the island ; yet shall I ever look back to it as a 
peaceful and happy retreat from the storms of 
life. To many of the native inhabitants I am 
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prood to acknowledge tny obligations. I hwe 
received firom them acts of kindness^ warm from 
the heart, and embellished with a liberality and 
grace that would do honomr to the most polished 
state of society. At this moment I feel strongly 
impelled to give words to the feelings of grati-- 
tude by which I am impressed, and am only re^ 
strained by the fear of offending those whom I 
should ** seek to honor.'* I believe there is an 
unobtrusiveness in the Manx character, too near- 
ly English, to bear without pain a public ex- 
pression, even of praise. All then that I can 
properly offer, are my good wishes ; and most 
earnestly do I hope, that the temporary depres- 
sion felt here, from a variety of contingent cir- 
cumstances, will soon subside ; that the enlight- 
ened state of the population will ere long have 
its legitimate effect, and restore the island to a 
higher degree of prosperity than it has ever yet 
known, without that contamination of morals, or 
injury to national character, for which mere wealth 
can never offer an equivalent. 

A short space of time, a little correction of 
defects in the laws, and a hearty co-operation 
with future settlers, is, I am persuaded, all that 
is wanted to effect this desirable end. The Isle 
of Man has within itself .the seeds both of ease 
and plenty ; and surely the wisdom to g^ve them 
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due cultivatioD, will not be wanting in a people 
who have in the last few years made such rapid 
advances in intellectual improvement. Most sin* 
eerely do I hope, that if fate will not allow me 
to witness the result which I anticipate, yet thi^ 
at any rate I shall have the consolation, in a few, 
a very few years, to hear that my hopes and my 
prophesy are fulfilled in their ntmost extent.. 
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No. 1, OR Letter A. 

Particulars relative to the Execution of James, 
Earl of Derby. 

On Monday, the 13tb of October, 1651, mj 
lord procured me liberty to wait upon him, 
having then been close prisoner for ten days; 
he told me the night before Mr. Slater, Colonel 
Duckenfield*8 chaplain, bad been with him from 
the governor, to persuade his lordship that they 
were confident his life was in no danger. His 
lordship told me he patiently heard his discourse, 
bat did not believe him, for, said he, '^ I was 
resolved not to be deceived with the vain hopes 
of this fading world." After we had walked a 
quarter of an hour, and discoursed on his com- 
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mands to me, in order to my journey to the Isle 
of Man, touching his consent to my lady to de« 
liver it up, upon those articles his lordship had 
signed for that purpose; \vith his affectionate 
protestations of his honour and respect £or my 
lady, both for high blood and goodness as a wife, 
and with much tenderness to his children there, 
especially my Lady Mary, and was going on, 
when, on a sudden, came into the room Lieut. 
Smith, a rude fellow, with his hat on, who told 
my lord, he came from Colonel Puckenfield, 
the go;iremor, to tell him he must make ready for 
his journey to Bolton. He replied, *' when will 
you have me to go ?*' — ** To-morrow morning, 
by six o'clock," said Smith. « Well," said my 
lord, ** I thank God I am readier to die, than 
lor my journey ; however, commend me to the 
governor, and tell him, by that time I will be 
ready for both." 

Then that impudent rebel Smith said, ** Doel 
your lordship knoW any friend or servant that 
would do that thing that your lordship kna#i 
of? it would do well if you had a friend." My 
lord replied, *' what do you mean ? would yoa 
have me find one to cut off my own head?"— •• 
Smith said, '* My lord, if you codd g<^ a 
friend ?" My lord answered, *' Sir, if those men 
that will have my head, will not find one to cut 



it off, let it stand where it is; I thank God my 
life has not been so bad, that I should be instru- 
mental to deprive myself of it, though he hath 
been so merciful to me, as to be well resolved 
against the worst terrors death can put upon me; 
and for me and my servants, our ways have 
been to prosecute a war by honorable and just 
means, and not those barbarous ways of bloody 
which, to you, is a trade.*' Then Smith went 
out, and called me to him, and repeated his dis- 
' course and desires to me ; I only told him that 
my lord had given him a final answer on that 
head. On my coming in again, my lord called 
for pen and ink, and wrote his last*letter to my 
lady, also to my Lady Mary, and his sons in the 
Isle of Mail, 

In the meantime, Mr. Paul Moreau> a servant 
to his lordship, went and brought alt the ringn 
he could get, and my lord wrapped them up in 
several papers, and writ within them^ and super* 
Mribed tbetii to bis children, frientls, ami ser^ 
vants. The rest of that day (being Monday) 
he spent with my Lord Strange, l<»dy Catha-^ 
rine,'and Lady Amelia. At night, about ^ix, I 
came to him again, when the ladies were gone 
away; and as we were walking^^ and my lord 
telling me that be would receive the ^eranient 
the next morning^, and on Wednesday morning 
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belhy in dame the aforesaid Smitiiy and said^ 
^« My lordi the governor desires yon' wil! be 
ready to go in the morning about seven o'doek. 
My lord replied^ ** Lieutenant^ pray tell Ae g6» 
V^Mior I shall not have occasion to go so early ; 
by nine o'clock will serve my tarA, and by that 
lime I will be ready : if he has earlier oceasioa, 
he may take his own hour.*' 

That night I staid supper with my lord, who 
was exceedingly cheerful, and well coafposed, 
and dil^ank to Sir Timothy Feadiefstooie (viii» 
suffered at Chester a week after in the salM 
ea«ise), and said, ^ Sir, be of good cheer, I ga 
Willing before you; God hath so strengthened 
ine, that you shall hear, by his assistatiee, that I 
shall submit both as a Christian and as a soldi^, 
to be both a comfort and an example to you/' 

Then he often remembered nay LadyMaiy^ 
and the honorable little masters^ and draaih to 
me ; and once to all his servants, espiscially Ao- 
dtew Browne, and said he hoped now that tbMe 
who loved him, would tiot forsake his wife aad 
children, and he doubted not but God would be 
a master to them, and provide for them after Ut 
death. In th^ morning, his lordship deliveMd 
to me the letters for the island, and said, 

<* Baggerly, deliver these with ikiy moat ten* 
der affection to my wife and sweet €hiklr6n> ^^rilt 



flhaU Gontmiie with my pray erg for then^ to tb^ 
last minute of my life; and I have iostmcted 
yoa in all things respecting your journey. But 
as to that sad part of it respecting them, I say 
nothing; but your own silence and looks wil} 
best tell the message. The God of heaven 
direct you, and prosper and comfort them in thif 
day of deep affliction and diatre^fk" 

His lordship then took leave of Sir Timothy 
Featherstone much in the same manner wth^ 
Bight befbne : Mr, Cropen and three other gen^ 
tktfvieny who were condemned, ci^qtie put of th$ 
dwgeoui and kissed his hand, and wept attakii^ 
leave. 

My lord said, ^^ Gentlemen, Crod bless and 
ke^ yon, I hope now Aat my blood will satisfy 
for all that were with me, for you shall hear I 
die like a Christian, a man^ a soldier, and an 
obedient subject to the most just and virtuous of 
]^riQce&" After we were out of town about 
half a mile, my lord meeting his two daughters^ 
Lady Catharine and Amelia, alighted fromiiis 
horse, and, with a humble behaviour and noble 
carriage, kneeled down by the boot of the coach, 
and prayed for theon ; then rising up, took ]m 
leave and departed* This was the deepest seen^ 
of sorrow my eyes ever beheld, ^a much grief, 
cc 2 
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concern, and tender affection on b6t1i sides, I 
never was witness of before. 

Thai night, Tuesday, the 14th of October, 
1661, we came to Leigh, near Warwiclc, and in 
our way thither, his lordship called me to him, 
and bade me, when I arrived at the Isle of Man, 
to commend him to the archdeae6n there, and 
tell him, he well remembered the several dis- 
courses that passed between them concerning 
death, and the manner of it ; that he had often 
said, the thoughts of death could not trouble him 
in fight, or when with a sword in his hand ; but 
that he feared it would somewhat startle him 
tamely to submit to a blow upon the scaflbld. 
'^ But," said he, ** tell the archdeacon firom me, 
that I find within myself an absolute chimge as 
to that opinion ; and I bless my God for it, who 
hath put these comforts and courage into my 
soul, I can, with resignation to his Almighty 
will, as willingly lay my head down upon a 
block as ever I did upon a pillow." 

My lord at supper made a competent meal, 
saying he would imitate his Saviour ; a supper 
should be his last meal in this world, as it was 
his Saviour^s before he came to the cross, which, 
he said, he should do to-morrow. 

That night he spent upon his bed from betwixt 
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tea aod eleren until six the next monuDg. As 
he laid him down upon his right side^ with his 
hand under his face^ he said, '< Methinks, I am 
like a monument in a church, and to-morrow I 
shall really be so/' As soon as he arose, and 
had said his prayers, he sbirted himself, and said, 
<' this shall be my winding-sheet ;*' then he said 
to Mr. Paul, ^' see that it be not taken from me, 
for I will be buried in it/' Then he called for 
my Ix>rd Strange, to put on his order onc^ this 
day, ^^ and I will send it to you again byBag- 
gerly, and pray return it to my gracious sore- 
reign when you shall be so happy as to see him, 
and say I sent it in all humility and gratitude 
as I received it, spotless, and free from any stain, 
according to the honorable example of my loyal 
ancestors/' 

Then he went to prayer, and my lord com^^* 
manded Mr. Greehalgh to read the decalogue, 
and at the end of every commandment made his 
confession, and received absokifion and the sa^- 
crament After which, he called for pen and 
ink, and wrote his last speech, and a n(^ to Sir 
Edward Stanley. When we were to go, he 
drank a cup of beer to my liady, Lady Mary, 
little masters, the archdeacon, and all his friends 
in t^e island, charging me to remember him to 
them aU. Then he would have walked into the 



<huTA to iMMr^ise^n Sir T; Fn grave, ' bat wto 
tiot penmtted, neithar weuld they \et hhn ti4t 
tbat day upon his owa borse, but tliey^ set hkn 
^n a liU^ gallc^ay, fearing, «s tkey mid, ^lie 
people would rescae hiiB. 
. As. tire W0i« going abo«t tlie midiHe way to 
Bdtoo, the wind eame easterly, which tty Lerd 
4>b8erving,.caUed to me, and said, ^ Baggerfy', 
tiueite 18 a great difference betwMn yon and toe 
aowy for iOiy thoughts are fiaced> and I kndw 
where I shall rest at night ; and so do tkol ym^ 
&r every little alti^ation of wind or weathor, 
jBoves yon of this world, from one point to «b- 
0ther. You must leave me, and go to my wife 
and children in the Isle of Man; but, in the 
meantime, do not leave me, if possibly but stay 
to see me buried, as I told you, and acquaint ny 
dear wife and family with our parting." 

Between twelve and one of the clock on Wed- 
nesday the IMh of October, 1651, the Sai4 of 
Derby came to Bolton, escorted by two troops 
of horse and one company of foot* The pecfde 
everywhere praying and weeping as he wMt, 
even from the castle of Chester, his prison, to 
the scaffold at-Bolton, were his sonl was {reed 
from his body. 

His lordship was ordered *to ^stop atfet hoose 
near the cross at Bolton; andpassin^r ^ ^*-''' 



M ihig nmat be. my cross :" tbm aUgjbltiiig» w^ 
^oing into a chamber^ with some pf his friep^B 
«iidr servantsy liad time aUowed bim till thr(^ 
tsf'cloek that day ; the scaffold not being ready, 
becaose the people of the town refused to strike 
«i nail or give any assistance to it Many of 
diem saying, that siiice the war began, they 
liad suffered many and great losses, bi^ nev^ 
so great as this: this nras the greatest tb^ e^er 
befell them, that the Earl of Derby, their lord 
«nd patr^>t, jdioidd lose his life, and in that bar- 
barons manner. 

His Ibidship, ae I told you, haiving .tiU th^ye^ 
4i'cleck aUowed him, speptaU that time witb 
iiis friends that w>ei» with him in pray/er,^ ^mI 
telling them bow be had lived, and pjcep^ed Jfor 
4lis deaidi, <and how the Lood had strengthened 
him against die terrors of it. Afterwards be 
denred them to pray fer him s^n ; ^nd after 
giving some good instruction to his son, the 
Lord Strange, he desired to be in private, where 
we left him, and he continued on Jiis knees in 
jNrayer some time, then called for us again, and 
<ieUing JOS how witting he. was to diei ihpw con- 
imfthe wmAo part ivffith this iworld, apd f^hatcU^ 
fear >of .death .was no .great trouble tp.luagL.siji^qp 
liis in^prisonmrnit, though he liad always .t^ 
soldiers, vwith nidied Bwoids, mght and day in 
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Ins disoiber. He had great trooUe and concan 
tor his dear Wife and children ; and what nught 
become of them after his death, was often in his 
thoughts, and sat heavy upon him ; but now he 
was satisfied that God would be a husband and 
a ftither to them, unto whose Almi^ty Protec- 
tion he committed them ; and taking leave of 
his son, he called for an officer, and told him he 
was ready* At his g^ing towards the scafibM, 
the people cried and prayed. His lordship with 
a courteous humility said, '' Good people, I 
thank you all; I beseech you, pray for me to 
the last. The God of Heaven bless you, the 
Son of God bless you, and God the Holy Ghoifc 
fill you with comfort'* And coming near the 
8Caffi>ld, he laid his hands upon the ladder, say- 
ing, '^ I am not afraid to go up here, though to 
my death.'' Then walking a little upon the 
8caffi>ldt settled himself at the east end of it, and 
made his 

ABBKESS TO THE PEOPLE. 

^' I am come, and hxjol content to die in this 
town, where I endeavoured to come die last tioiel 
was in Lancashire, as a place where I promised 
mysdf to be welcome. In regard to- which the 
.people have reason to be satisfied oif my love and 
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afiectioii for tbem, and tbatthqr now midcntaiid 
that I am not a man of blood, assomemali- 
cioBsly and falsely slandered me with; bang 
acquitted of that by many gentlemen of great 
worth, who were jn the fight in this town, and 
I am confident there are still some in this place, 
who can witness my mercy and care in saving 
the lives of many men that day. 

^* As for my crime, as some call it, to come 
into this country with the king, I hope it de- 
serves a better name, for I did it in obedience 
to his Majesty's commands, whom I hold myself 
dbliged to obey, according to the protestation I 
took in parliament in his father's time. I confess 
I love monarchy, and I love my master Charles, 
the second of that name, whom I proclaimed in 
this country to be king : the Lord bless and pre- 
serve him. I do believe and assure you, that 
be is a virtuous, valiant, and discreet prince, and 
I wish so much happiness to the good people of 
the nation after my death, that he may enjoy 
bis right, and then I am well assured they can- 
not want theirs under him. I confess, in the 
presence of God, I always sought for peace, 
and I had no other reason ; for I wanted neither 
estate nor honour ; neither did I seek to enlarge 
^ither^at the expense of others' lives and fortunes, 
or the invasion of the king's prerogatives. 
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^ My predeoeo^ovs were, 4&r their loyalty and 
good nenrtces, raised to «tliigh oondition of lio- 
noiir and fertuDe, as is weU known in this 
try ; and it is as weM ^own, that I am 
deodued to die by bis Majesty's enetnies, by 
and unknown laws. The Lord send us ooir re^^ 
Ugion agaiii ; as for that which is practised now, 
it hath no name ; and I think there is more tdk 
of religion than aoy pacticeor good effects 
thereof. Traly, for me, I die for Goi, 4he 
kkig, and the laws/' At w^ ch words a trooper 
saidy <'Wi^ have no king, and will have ne 
lotds ^'' when some sadden fear fell among tiie 
soMiers, and his lordship was intermpted, wliieli 
some of the officers were trouMed at, and his 
fHends much griered. His lordship seeing their 
troops scattoned in the ^street, cutting and slash- 
ing the people, he said, ^Gentlemen, what is 
the matter? where is the guikP I 'fly not, and 
here is none to pursue yon/' Then his lord^ip 
perceiving that he might Jiot speak freety, tamed 
himself to his servant, and gave him his papers, 
and coumianded him to let the world know ^niiat 
he had* to say, had he net been intent^ited; 
which is as followeth, as it was written 4iBder 
his own hand : 

** My sentence, upon which I laivi >broug1it hi- 
ther, was by a coopcil of war, which eooncil I 
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bad reason to expect would hare justified my 
plea of quarter for life, that being WM^ient and 
honourable plea amongst soidiers, and not tio- 
loted till this time: I am made the first prece- 
dent in the case, and. I eauneirtly wish that. 90 
odiers suffer in the like maimer. N^w I OEHist 
die, and I thank .my Oed I am veady to die 
with a good and clear conscience, without maUoe 
to any upon any gromids whatsoever, tSioitgh 
others woold not idiew mercy unto me i^n jilsfc 
«id£air means; but I forgive them, folk wing 
Hie example of my Saviour, wJbo prayed fpr^hia 
aoemies, and so do I pray for mine. As for my 
foith and religion, I profess and believe in one 
only God, and in Jesus Christ his only Bon, 
who died for me and all mankind, and from 
whqm I look fw my salvation, that is in and 
through his only merits and sufferings t ttnd I die 
a dutiful son of the church of £agland# as it 
'was establi^d in my late master's reign, and 
as it is yet {nrofessed in the Isle of Maoi vi^luch 
is no small comfort to me^ And I thank my 
JQod for the quiet lof my conscience At this tImiQ, 
vnd fin: the lassmrance of thode joys wbich be 
liath promised, and are prepwed for fill those 
•tiMt love him. Good people, pvay for me; I dp 
ipr ywu / The God of Heiiven hkm yfin^ajil, and 
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send you peace and prosperity, Uiat God, who 
u truth itself, bless you with peace. Ameiu'' 

Presently after the uproar was over, his hnrd- 
ship, walking on the scaffold, called for his ex- 
ecutioner to come to him; and desired to see the 
axe, saying, ^* Come, friend, giye it into my 
hands, I'll neither hurt it, nor it cannot hurt 
me, for I am not afraid of it;'' and kissing it, 
gave it to him again; then he asked to see the 
block, which was not quite ready, and turning 
up his eyes, said, ^^ how long, good Lord, how 
long?" Then putting his hand into his pocket 
gave the headsman two pieces bf gold, saying, 
^^this is all I have, take it, and do thy woik 
well; and when I am upon the block, imd lift 
up my hands, then do your business, but I fear 
your great coat will hinder or trouble you, pray 
put it off." 

Some standing by, bid him ask his lordship's 
fwgivene»3; but, being either too sullen or too 
slow, his lordship forg^ave him before he asked 
it; and by the other side where his c<^in stood, 
spying one of his chaplains on horseback amongst 
the troopers, said, ** Sir, remember me to your 
brother and friend; you see I am ready, bid the 
block is not; but when I am got into my diam- 
ber, which I shall not be bug out of, (pointiiig 
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to his coffin)^ I shall then be at rest, and no 
longer troubled with such a guard and noise as 
I have been/' Then turning himself again, ha 
saw the block, and asked if all was ready ; thea 
going to the place where he began his speech, he 
said, **6ood people, I thank you for your 
prayers, and your tears, I have the one, and have 
seen the other."' And bowing, turned towards 
the block, and then looking towards the churdi^ 
lie caused the block to be turned and laid that 
way, saying, '* I will look towards thy sanctuary 
nvhilst I am here, and I hope to live in thy hea^ 
renly sanctuary for ever hereafter." Then tak- 
ing his doublet off, asked how he must lie, say- 
ing, ^< I never saw any one's head cut off, but I 
will try how it fits;" so laying him down, and 
atretching himself upon the block, he rose again, 
and caused it to be removed a little, and stand- 
ing up, and looking at the executioner, said, 
^' be sure yon remember what I told you, when 
I lift np my hands, then do your work." Then 
looking at his friends about him, said, bowing, 
^^ The Lord be with you all, pray for me;" and 
kneeling down made a short prayer, and bowing 
himself ag^n, said, ** The Lord bless my wife, 
and children, and the Lord bless us all." And 
laying hb neck upon the block, and his arms 
stretched out, he said these words loud, ^^ Bless- 
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ed be Ckxfs holy name, for ever and eTkr-^-^Amen. 
Let the whole earth be filled with his glory •'^ 
And then lifting up his hands the.executiooer 
did his work, and we hope and doubt not hot 
(Sod hath done his, saved his soul^ and taken it 
into everiasting felicity. After which nothing 
was heard in the town but sighs, sobs, and 
pn^ers. When his body was taken up, and 
str^^ped as he had directed, and laid in his coffin^ 
tlMne was thrown into it the following lises, by 
an unknown hand: 

'< Wit, bonntyy coarage, three in one lie dead ; 

«' A Stanle/« hand, Vere's hearty and Cecirs head,** 

The next day his corpse was carried from 
Bolton to Ormskirk, and there deposited with his 
renowned ancestors. 
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APPENDIX.— No. 2. 

jRev^Mr. Wilson's Letter to the Earl of Derby. 

MY IX}KDf 

Nothing but a sense of duty and gratitude 
would have put me upon this lib^rt j ; but because 
I have reason to believe it eoncems your lord« 
ship, I can willingly hazard all future favors 
your lordship designs me, rather than be silent 
in a matter of this moment^ though I have no 
reason to fear any such consequences. I do^ 
therefore, with all imaginable submission, offer 
these following particulars to your considera* 
tioil. 

First. Though several of the debts be, as your 
lordship urges^ unjtist, and, perhaps, most of 
tkie bills in part unreasonable, yet is it very pro« 
Wble, that a great many a» really just ; and if 
these are not paid, those who suffer have just 
complaint to God and man, which must certainly 
have an ill influence on your loxdship's affidrs. 

Seeondly* That several in this neighbourhood 
are undone, if they are not speedily considered ; 
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they are forced to the last necessity, flome to sell 
their estates, others to leave their country, or 
lie in jail for debts which are owing to them 
from your lordship. They come day after day 
with tears and petitions, which nobody takes any 
notice of; and so your lordship never comes to 
know what they suflfer. Your lordship sees what 
methods the rest^ who are more able, are taking; 
and you best kn6w what may be the conse- 
quence; but however it ends, if their demands 
are jnst, they will still have reason to complain 
of the wrong that is done them. 

Your lordship is never suffered to know the 
influence these things have on your temporal 
aflhirs ; but I am ready to make it out whenever 
your lordship shall think it your interest to in- 
quire mto this matter, that you constantly pay one 
third more for what you want than other people 
do. I know very few care or are concerned at 
this ; but I cannot but see and lament this hard- 
ship, which cannot possibly be remedied till your 
lordship has taken some order with your credi- 
tors, and reformed those who have the disposal 
of your monies. 

I am not able to, foresee how these things 
will end, and one cannot tell what they may be 
forced to attempt. It is too likely that if any 
disturbance happen in the govemmenty their 
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wants may make them desperate, and their num- 
bers insolent. I have been lately told, some of 
them have threatened some such thing. , And 
now, my lord, if I have said any thing unbe- 
coming me, I hope your lordship will pardon 
me, and think it a fault of indiscretion rather 
than design. 1 mean honestly, and that your 
lordship may think so, I do protest in the pre- 
sence of God, that I had rather beg all my life 
than be so far wanting to my duty, its not to 
iiaTe g^ven you these short hints, which your 
lordship could not possibly have, but from some 
faithful servant, as I presume to subscribe my- 
eelf, ice. See. 8cc. 
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APPENDIX.— No. 3. 

Bishop Wilson's Character of his Wife^ extracted 
from the Prayer composed hy him on her 
Death. 

The memory of the just is blessed. — Prow. x. 7. 

Almighty God, the author of life and death, 
who dost not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men; I do, in all hamility, submit 
my will entirely to thine, most humbly beseech- 
ing thee to accept of my thanks and praise for 
all the graces and favors vouchsafed to my wife, 
now in peace ; for her great modesty and meek- 
ness of spirit; for her remarkable duty to her 
parents, and love to her relations ; for her great 
love to me and my friends, and for her fidelity to 
her marriage-vows ; for her tender afifection for 
her children, in performing all the offices of a 
kind and pious mother ; for her peculiar care of 
her family, and the prudence and mildness by 
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which she g^ovemed it ; fw heir unaflFected mo- 
desty in her own and her children's apparel, and 
the great humility of her conversation with all 
sorts of persons ; for her great compassion for 
the pQor and miserable, and her cheerful com- 
pliance with me in relieving them. 

I bless 'thy holy name for these, and all other 
fruits of thy holy spirit ; but above all, I most 
heartily thank the Lord for her piety to Him 
during her health, and for His mercies to her in 
the time of sickness ; for her hearty repentance, 
stedfast faith in the promises of the Gospel's un- 
feigned charity ; her humble submission to God's 
good pleasure, and patient suffering what his 
hand had laid upon her; for all the spiritual 
comforts the gracious God did vouchsafe her, 
the opportunities of receiving the blessed sacra- 
ment, the prayers of the faithful, the ministry 
of absolution, and the assistance of her pious 
fnends at the hour of death. 

With these reflections I comfort my soul, sted- 
fastly believing, that none of these graces and 
favors were lost upon her ; but that she departed 
in the true faith and fear of God ; and, there- 
fore I do humbly pray to thee, Ob blessed Je- 
sas, in whose hands are the souls of the faithful, 
after they are delivered from the burthen of the 

BB 2 
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flaiby tbit we may ii^ thy good tini^ meek b 
joy, and hfive otur perfect coniiiiniiMKtkm in blks, 
both n body aod soiil^ ift thine ctemai kin^ 

d0ID, &€* 

SuIA/e^f Thofim Wikm, 4to. vO. I.p4 as. 
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APPENDIX.— No, 4. 
Bishop Wilson's Address to his Children. 

MY BEAR CHI]:J)REN9 

If I do not live to tell you why I have saved 
no more for you out of my bishopric, let this sa^ 
tisfy you : that the less you have of gfoods ga- 
thered from the church, the better the rest that 
I leave you will prosper. Church livings were 
never designed to make families, or to raise por- 
tions out of them, but to maintain our families^ 
to keep up our hospitality, to feed the poor, &c. 
and one day you will be glad that this was my 
settled opinion ; and God grant that I may act 
accordingly ! 

Remember, that the daughter of a priest, if 
taken in a fault, was to be put to death under 
Moses's law. Lev. xxi. 9. 

I never expect, and I thank God I nev^r de- 
sire, that you or your children should ever be 
great ; but if ever the providence of God should 
raise any that proceed from my loins to any de- 
gree of worldly wealth or honor, I desire th^y 
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wUl look back to the place and person from 
whence they came. This will keep them hum- 
ble and sober minded ; but above all, I desire 
they will never think themselves too good to be 
servants. 
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APPENDIX.— No. 5. 

Bishop Wilson's Letter to the Keys. 

To the Twenty.four Keys, Representatives of the Commons 
of this Isle. 

Gentlemen, 

Among the many indignities put upon us, the 
Bishop and Vicars General, of late years by the 
temporal court, that of being fined at the last 
Tynwald is not the least a£Qicting. In r^ard 
that whatsoever is said to be done at that solemn 
assembly, (as is the order for fining us,) will by 
posterity be understood to have been done with 
the knowledge and approbation of the whole, 
^hich consisting of the governor, council, deem- 
sters, and twenty-four keys, we desire to know 
Tvhether you, the said keys, were made ac- 
quainted with, or gave your consent to, the said 
order, or to our present imprisonment ? 

And forasmuch as we were that day openly 
charged with exercising a spiritual tyranny, you 
vho dwell in several parts of this isle, may do 
us the justice of testifying whether you know or 
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bdieve there be any just cause for so heayy, and 
(as we persuade ourselves) so groundless an im- 
putation. 

Thohas Sobor akd Man. 

William Walker,1 •^, ^ , 
• ^ V Vicars General. 

John Cu&ohet. j 

DgUd CutU Ruihen, July 10, 1722. 

The Answer of the Keys. 

Mt lord AN]> RJBT. GSiraXBMEN, 

We the Keys of Man^ as well to satisfy your 
lordships s^id you the ecclesiastical judges^ as 
to justify ourselyes to posterity^ do hereby certify 
and declare, that though we were present at the 
Tynwakl during the whole time of the sittii^ of 
the court, and until tibe same was dimiflbed as 
usual, we were neither made acquainted with or 
gave pur consent to the order you mention ; aei- 
ther was any such order there made4N* concettodi 
and, therefore, we eould not bat be much snw 
prised 1o hear of your beii^r then fined and iifteiw 
wards imprisoned* 

As to the charge of eafiereising ta spiatnalty- 
ranny, wedo solenudy testify (m we are indatjr 
bound) thsft there ia no causa to as kno^mfcr so 
strasga an inqvutation, being vnrily poroaadrdj 



that yoa have been so far from assaming to your- 
selves an undue authority, that the church was 
never better governed than in your time, nor 
justice more impartially administered in the ec- 
clesiastical courts of this isle. 

J. SxETSKSoNy Phil. Moore, 

ROBT. CURPHJBT, J. WaTTXB WORTH, *™* 

Wm. Christian^ Jas. Christian, 

SiL. Ratguipfs, John Gurghry, 

Thos. Corubt, John Murray, 

Jambs Bangkes, Edmund Corlbt, 

Thos. Christian, John Christian. 

I, Thos. Stevenson, not being present at the 
Tynwald, agree with my bretiiren, ootdy in re- 
spect of llie latter clause, ^ 

Thos. BvEvsNsmf. 

Mem. Five of our Members were absent at 
the signing hereof, 

Castletanm, John Stbphenson, 

JufyU, 1722. 

See Appendix to the Life, of Thwnas WilaoB# 
4to.yoL 1, p. 112. 
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APPENDIX.— No. 6. 

TO THE &ING*S MOST EXCEIXENT MAJESTY. 

The humble petition of Thomas Wilson, 
D. D. in behalf of his father, the Bishop of Man, 
and the inhabitants of the island, humbly shew- 
eth. 

By the late embargo, and an act of parliament 
just now passed, the com and provisions are pro- 
hibited from being exported to the Isle of Man 
from any port of the three kingdoms ; by which 
means your petitioner's father, and the inhabi- 
tants of that place, labor under the inexpressible 
want of provisions, especially bread com j so 
that if not speedily relieved, many thousands are 
in imminent danger of being starved ; and what 
adds to their melancholy circumstances is, that 
it has pleased God to afflict them with apestilen* 
tial flux, owing, in a great measure, to the want 
of wholesome food. 

In this deplorable case they have no other way 
left, but to apply to his sacred Majesty, the fa- 
ther of his people, that he will be graciously 
pleased to order a certain quantity of bread com 
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from the ports of Liverpool or Whitehaven; 
they giving security that it shall be landed and 
expended only for the use of the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Man. The granting of vehich will 
for ever lay the said bishop and the inhabitants 
under the most lasting sense of gratitude and 
the sincerest acknowledgments for a favor, to 
which they are to owe their health and lives. 
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APPENDIX.— No. 7. 

Letter to the King. 

BCAY IT PLEASE THE KING's MOST SACKBB 
MAJESTY 

To receive the most gratefiil acknowledg- 
ments of the ancient Bishop of Man^ for his Ma- 
jesty's great condescension and late royal favor, 
to the son of the bishop, whose obscure diocese 
and remote situation, might justly have forbid 
him all expectations of so high a nature from a 
royal hand. May both the father and the son 
ever act worthy of so distinguishing a favor ! and 
may the King of Kings bless his Majesty with 
all the gi;aces and virtues which are necessary 
for his high station and for his eternal happiness, 
and enable his Majesty to overcome all the diffi- 
culties he shall meet with abroad,^ and bring 
him back to his kingdoms here in peace and 
safety ; and finally to an everlasting kingdcmi 



* The King was in iI«nover« 
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hereafter; 'which has been and shall be the ain- 
cere and constant prayer of his Majesty's most 
gtatefnl, dntiftd, and foitfaful subject and servant, 

Thohas Sopor and Man. 
I$k of Man, May 3, 1748« 



Letter to his Son at the same time. 

I am both surprized and pleased with the un- 
expected favors conferred upon you, both by the 
King and the Bishop of Salisbury. I hope hi 
God you will answer the great ends of his pro- 
vidence, in raising you such friends, and in put- 
ting into your hands such unlooked for talents, 
in order to improve them to his glory, and to 
your own salvation. For my own part, I have 
ever received such favors with fear, lest I should 
be tempted to dishonor God by his own gifts ; 
and it shall be my daily prayers for you that 
you may never do so. This was the case with 
the wisest and greatest of men, whose history 
and fell was part of this day's service of the 
church. 

Enclosed you have a letter to his Majesty. 
Perhaps, you may not approve of the style (his 
instead of your Majesty,) but I know it to be 
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more becomiog, and will be better accepted by 
a foreigner, and therefore it shall pass. 

I have also written to the Bishop of Salisbury, 
to whom my most grateful service and thanks. 
According to my notion of writing to his Majes- 
ty, I ought not to have subscribed my name; 
but I have done it, lest you should have thought 
otherwise. 
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APPENDIX.— No. 8. 

Heads of a Bill^ proposed in Tynwald, for 
Amendment of the Criminal Law. 

Isle of Man to Wit. — Whereas, by an Act of 
Tynwald, promulgated in the year of our Lord 
1787, it is enacted, that " No court, judge, or 
magistrate, within this isle whatsoever, shall 
have power or authority for the future to impose 
or inflict any fines or punishment upon any per- 
son or persons within the said isle, for or on ac- 
count of any criminal cause whatsoever, until 
he, she, or they be first convicted by the verdict 
or presentment of four, six, or more men, as the 
case shall require, upon some statute law in 
force in the said isle.'' And whereas doubts 
have been entertained whether such act of Tyn- 
wald extends to treasons and felonies at and 
by the common law of the island, or only to 
other smaller crimes, ofiences, and misdemea- 
nors. — ^We therefore, &c. And be it enacted, 
&c. &c. That the said act of Tynwald shall not 
be construed to extend to any treason or felony 
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which sabsists at, by, and nnder ti^e conuDon 
law of the island. — And whereas it is expedient 
that certain treasons, felonies, misdemeanors, 
crimes, and offences should be described wilh 
greater certainty than has hitherto been done by 
the laws of the island; and that certain other 
crimes and offences should be enacted and de* 
dared to be trctasons, felonies, and misdemeanonu 
— ^Be it therefore farther enacted, 

TREASONS. 

1. That the felonious and traiterous compass- 
iag or imagining the death of our soverd^ 
lord the king, of our lady the queen, or of 
their eldest son and heir, isy and shall be 
held to be H^h Treawn^ and punishable by 
death. 

2. That the felonious and traitorous ^dib- 
tion of the king's companim), or king's ^est 
daughter, unmarried, or the wife of the kii^s 
eldest son and h^r, is, and shall be held to 
be High Treasoriy and punishable by death. 

8. That the felonious and traiteroui levyii^ 
war against our soTereign lord the king in his 
realm, is, and shall be held to be High Treamm^ 
and punishable by death. 

4. That the fdonious and trakoroos adhering 
to the king's enemies in his realm, the giring 
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them aid and comfort in the realm, or dsewhere, 
is, and shall be held to be High Treason^ and 
punishable by death. 

5. That the felonious and traiterous counter* 
feiting the king's great seal, or privy seal, or his 
s\ffx manual, or privy signet, is, and sh^l be 
held to be High Treason^ and punisiiable by 
death. 

6. That the felonious and traiterous counter- 
feiting the king's money, or the bringing false 
money into the said isle, counterfeit to the king's 
coin, knowing such money to be false^ to mer- 
chandize, and making payment withal, is, and 
shall be held to b^ High Treasouy and punishable 
.by death. 

7. That the felonious and traiterous slaying 
the king's governor, the king's lieutenant-go- 
vernor, the members of the council, or any of 
them, the deemsters, or either of them, the keys, 
or any of thein, being in their places, doing 
their offices, is, and shall be held to be High 
Treas^mt and punishable by death. And be it 
further enacted, &c. That nothing shall be ad- 
judged to be high treason in the said isle, but 
what is in and by this act enacted, declared, and 
described to be high treason, and that no person 
or persons shall be attainted of any of the trea^ 
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soils enacted, declared, and desctihed bj this 
ad, except on some open and ovef% act and deed, 
charged against him, her, of them. 

FELONIES. 

8^ That the unlawful and felonious kiliiog 
of another, with malice aforethought, either 
express or implied^ is, and shall be hdd to 
be felony and MurdeTf and punishable by 
death. 

9. That the felonious ravishment and carnal 
knowledge of a woman, against her will is, and 
shall be held to be felony and Rape, and punish- 
able by death. • 

10. That the felonious ravishment and canal 
knowledge of a female child, under the age of 
ten years, either with or without her consmt, 
is, and diall be held to be febny and lUg^ef and 
punishable by death. 

11. That the felonious and carnal knowledge, 
against the order of nature, by mankind with 
mankind, or with brute beast, is, and shaU be 
held to be felony and Buggery y and punishable 
by death. 

12. That the felonious breaking and entering 
into the dwelling-house of another by night, 
with an intention to commit a felony, any person 



or peiWQS h^mg tbea iahabittog in rack house, 
is, and shall be held to be felony and burjflary, 
and paaiahable by death. 

13. That the felonious, wilful, and naaUcioQs 
burning' of the howe, mill, outJiouse, office^ 
bam, stable, diip, boat, or vessel, of another^ 
any person or persons bemg* then in any such 
building, ship, boat, or vessel, other than thfs 
perpetrator or perpetrastors of such burning; or 
a^bding and assisting therein, is, and shall be 
bekl to he fplooy and Ar99n, and punishable by 
deatfa.~-And that die fidonious, wilfiU, and ma- 
licious burning of any stack of corn, stack of 
htiy, stack of atraw, stack of furze, stack of 
turf, stack of ling, stack of fern, stack of wood, 
or stack of potatoe haulm, of another, iny such 
i»|acks being aidyoinbg to any house, ont-house, 
olfic^, Jbam, or stable, in any of wUch buildings 
my person or persons shafl then be, other than 
Ifae perpetrator or perpetrators of such burning ; 
or ihe aiding and assisting therein, is, and shall 
be held to be Cdooy and Arson, and punishable 
by death. 

14. That the felonious and iDrcible stealing, 
talokig, and carrying away from the person of 
another, of goods or money, of any value, by 
violenoe, or putting 4iuch peraon in fear, is, and 

EB 2 
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diall be held to be felony and BoUeryf and pa* 
nbhable by death. 

15. That the felonious returning from tnm- 
gportatkmf or the being seen at large within the 
said isle, without lawful cause, before the ex[H- 
ration of the term for which the offender was or- 
dered to be transported, or had agreed to trans- 
port himself, or herself, is, and shall be held to 
be felony, and punishable by death. 

16. That the felonious and false making, 
forging^ counterfeiting) or altering, or causing, 
or procuring to be falsely made, forged, coun- 
terfeited, or altered, or the willingly acting or 
assisting in the false making, forging, conntef- 
feiting, or altering any act of Tynwald, or any 
decree,* judgment, or execution, or any record 
or process of any of the courts of the said isle, 
or any verdict of any jury, or deposition* of any 
witness, duly taksn and signed by or before any 
court, magistrate, or jury, within the said isle, or 
:any deed, charter, writing sealed, court roll, 
will, writing testamentary, bond, writing obli- 
gatory, memorial of the inrolment or registra- 
tion of any deed or will, bill of exchange, pro- 
missory note for the payment of money, acquit- 
tance, receipt, either for money or goods, release 
or discharge of any debt, account, action, smt. 
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or desiandy the number of any principal sum of 
any accountable receipt for any note, bill, or 
other security, for the payment of money, or 
any warrant or order fgr payment of money, or 
delivery of goods, with the intention to defraud 
any person or corporation whatsoever, is, and 
■hall be held to be forgery and felony, and pu- 
nishable by death, or transportation for life, at 
the discretion of the court of general gaol deli- 
very, according to the malignity of the of- 
fence. 

17. That the felonious uttering^ or publishing as 
iruey ang false^ forged, counterfeited, or altered 
act of Tyiiwald, or any decree, judgement, or 
execution, or any record or process of any of the 
courts, or any verdict of any jury, or deposition 
of any witness, duly taken and sigpied by or be- 
fore any court, magistrate, or jury, within the 
said isle, or any. deed, charter, writing seiaded, 
court roll, will, writing testamentary, bond, 
writing obligatory, memorial of the inrolment or 
registration of any deed or will, bill of exchange, 
promissory note for the payment of money, in- 
dorsement, assignment, or acceptance of any bill 
of exchange, or promissory note for the pay- 
ment of money, acquittance or receipt, either for 
money or goods, release or dischai^e for any 
debt, account, action, suit or other demand, the 
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■nmber of any prmcipal ram of any acco«fttabfo 
receipt for. any note, bill, or oiber ^carky for 
the payment of money, or any warrant or order 
tor the payment of money or delivery of goodd, 
with the intention to defraod any person or con 
poration whataoever, knowing the same to ht 
false, forged, counterfeited, or altered, is, and 
iAiall be held to be felony, and punishable by 
death or transportation for life. — ^And be it euti/tU 
«d, that an act (^ Tynwald, passed in the year 
of our Lord 1797, intituled, '<An Act for the 
punishment of Forgery, &c/' shall, as to all 
offences which shall be committed aliter the pro* 
mulgation of this act, be and stand repealed. . 

18. That the felonious and ui^wfnl stealing, 
taking, and carrying away of the personal goods 
of another, of the value of ten shillings, ormore, 
is, and shall be held to be ^raud larceny ^ and 
punishable by death, or transportation for life, at 
the discretion of the court.— Provided, neverthe- 
less, that the felonious and unlawful stealing, 
puking, and earrying away of an^w maresheep, 
or of any lamb, goat, or kid, of whatsoever value 
the same respectively may be, is, and shall be 
held to be grand larceny, And punishable by 
transportation for life. 

19. That the felonious receiving of stolen 
goodSfO/tke vake of ten sJMUngs or more, know- 
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ing dieia to be stoleii, is> and shall be held to be 
felony, and punishable by death, or transporlii^ 
ticm for life, at the court'tf discretion. 

20. That the felonious, wilfal, and malicioui 
Imming of the house, mill, out-house, o£Sce, 
bam, stable, ship, boat or vessel of another, or 
others, no person or persons being then therein, 
other than the perpetrator or perpetrators of such 
horning ; or aiding and assisting therein. And 
that the felonious, wilful, and naalicious burning 
of the stack of com, stack of hay, stack of 
straw, stack of furze, stack of turf, stack of 
fern, stack of potatoe haulm, or stack of wood, 
of another, none of such stacks being adjoining 
to any house, out^house, office, bam, or stable, 
in any of which buildings any person or persons 
shall then be, other than the perpetrator or peru 
petrators of such burning; or aiding and assist- 
ing therein, are, and shall be repectively l»Id 
to be felony and Arson, and punishable by trana- 
portation for life. 

21. That the felonious, wilful, and mojtctoitf 
shooting at any person, with intent to slay or 
wound such person, where death does not ensue, 
&C. is and shall be held to be felony, and punish^ 
able by tran^)ortation for life. 

22. That the febnious violent and tnaKcums 
womndkifff disaUing, mutilating, and disfiguring 
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of another, is, and shall be held to be felony and 
Mayhem, and punishable by transportation for 
seven or fourteen years, at the discretion of the 
court. 

MISDEMEANORS. 

23. And be it further enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that the making a wilful^ corrttpt, and 
false oatht in any matter or cause, legally de- 
pending in any ttuit or variance, by any warrant, 
'Citation, process, writ, action, bill, libel, com- 
plaint, petition, information, or indictment, in 
any of the courts within the said isle, or before 
any magistrate, jury, person or persons, duly 
authorised by the laws of the said isle, to admi- 
nister such oath, is, and shall be held to be wil- 
ful and corrupt perjury, and a high misdemeanor, 
and punishable by fine, and imprisonment, and 
the loss of an ear, to be taken off at the public 
market-place. 

24. That the unlawful and corruptly causing 
or procuring any person to commit wilful and 
corrupt perjury as aforesaid, is, and shall be held 
to be suhomaticn of perjury, and punishable by 
fine, and imprisonment, and the loss of an ear. 

25. That the falsely and desig^nedly obtaining 
any monies, goods, wares, or merchandises from 
any person or persons, by means of any fidse 
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token, conuterf^it letter, or by any other false 
pretence or pretences whatsoever, with the in- 
tention to cheat or defraud any person or persons, 
IS, and shall be held to be cheating and swindling^ 
and a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment, and corporal punishment. 

26. That the knowingly sending or delivering 
any letter w feffer^, with or without a name or 
names subscribed thereto, or signed by a ficti* 
tions name or names, letter or letters, threaten- 
ing to accuse any person or persons of any 
crime, punishable by the laws of the said isle, 
with intent to extort or gain money, goods, wares, 
or merchandises, is, and shall be held to be a 
misdemeanor, and punishable by fine and impri- 
ranment, and corporal punishment 

27. That the unlawful stealing, taking,^ and 
carrying away of the personal goods of another^ 
under the value of ten shillings, is, and shall be 
held to be Petty Larceny^ and a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, and cor- 
poral punishment. 

28. That the doing of wilful and maUciam 
mischief and damage to any of the buildings, 
lands, trees, shrubs, mounds, dikes, fences, ships, 
boats, horses, sheep, cattle, or to any other goods 
and chattels of another, shall be proceeded against 
in the manner prescribed in and by an act of 
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Tynwaldy passed m the year 1753, intituled ^ An 
Act for the better preventing Petty liarceny asid 
Trespass/' and shall be punishable as a misde*- 
meanor by fine and imprisonment, besides com* 
pensation to the party aggrieved, in the manner 
prescribed by the said act. 

29. That the unlawful killing of another, with- 
out malice either express or implied, is, and skaH 
be held to be Manslaughter^ and a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine and imprisoment, and cgrporal 
punishment. Provided that, in all trials for 
murder, if the jury shall be of opinion, and find 
that the party accused has been guilty of man- 
slaughter only, the said jury shall, by their ver* 
diet, find him or her guilty of manslaughter, and 
that, in all trials for manslaughter, if the jury 
shall be of opinion, and find that the party ac* 
cused has been guilty of murder, the said jury 
shall, by their verdict, indict him or her as for 
murder. 

30. That if any woman shall conceal her being 
with ChUdf during the whole period of her preg- 
nancy, and shall not call for aid, and make use 
of help and assistance in the birth, and the said 
child shall be found dead or amissing, such mo- 
ther shall be held to l^ guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by fine and imprisomnent ; provided, 
neyerthdess, that nothing herein contoineil shall 
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extend, or be construed to extend, to discharge 
the mother of any such child from trial and pu-* 
Bisbment for murder, in case H shall appear diat 
Mich child shall have been murdered by such 
nether, or by her procurement. 

31. That the malicious striking and making 
Affrmy m any of the Courts of Justice of the 
Islandj or the using threatening and reproachftil 
words to the judge or court, the judge or court 
being then sitting, is, and shall be held to be a 
misdemeanor, and punishable by fine and impri- 
sonment. 

32. That the wilfully obstructing the execu- 
tion of lawful Process; that the breaking Prison 
by a person lawfully imprisoned ; that the/ofcj^ 
hie rescuing i Of attempting to rescue a person who 
shall be lawfully imprisoned ; that the escaping ^ 
or attempting to escape, by a person lawfully 
arrested ; that the voluntarily permitting, or neg« 
ligently suffering^ a person to escape^ who shall 
be kiwftilly arrested or confined, are, and shall 
be severally held to be misdemeanors, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. — [Provided always, 
and be it further enacted and declared, that no- 
thing herein contained shall extend, or be con* 
straed to extend, to affect, abridge, or alter, the 
power of courts of justice and magistrates to 
pmiidb contempts as fonueriy accustpmed; and 
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that the house of keys^ the derk of the roUs^ 
aod the registers of the ecclesiastical couits, when 
in the execntion of their respective offices, have, 
and shall have, the power of panishitig contempts 
in like manner as any court or magistrate within 
the said Isle. 

33. That the receiving of stolen yoodSf under 
the value often shillings, is, and shall be held to 
be, a misdemeanor, and punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, and corporal punishment. 

34. That the compounding any treason^ fe^ 
hny^ or misdemeanor, or the taking money or 
goods from a person accused of any crime, to 
forbear to proscute, is, and shall be held to be a 
misdemeanor, and punishable by fine and impri- 
sonment, and corporal punidiment. — ^And that 
so much, or such part of an act of Tynwald, pro- 
mulgated in the year of our Lord 1737, as re- 
gards the compounding or agreeing not to pro- 
ceed in any criminal prosecution shall, as to all 
offences to be committed after the promulgation 
of this act, be and stand repealed. 

35. That the bribinfff or attempting to bribe, 
any magistrate or person connected in the admi- 
nistration of justice, to do any thing contrary to 
the duties of his office ; or for any magistrate or 
person concerned in the administration of jus- 
tice^ to accept, or offer to accept, a bribe, to do 



any thing contrary to the daties of bis office^ is, 
and shaU be held to be a high misdemeanor^ pu- 
nishable by fine and imprisonment, and disquali- 
fication to serrehis Majesty in any place of 
public trust. 

36. That the attempting to influence a jwry^ 
or any of the jurors, corruptly by promises, per- 
suasions, intreaties, money, entertainment, or the 
like ; or for the jury or any of the jurors to be 
so corruptly influenced, is, and shall be held to 
be a misdemeanor, and punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. 

37. That the stirring up suits and quarrels be- 
tween his Majesty's subjects, either by law or 
otherwise^ is, and shall be held to be a misde- 
meanor and barratry, and punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. 

38. That the assembling of three persons or 
more together, with an intent mutually to assd.'St 
one another against any who shall oppose them 
in the execution of some enterprise of a private 
nature, with force and violence against the peace, 
or to the manifest terror of the people, whether 
the act intended were of itself lawful or not, such 
assembling is, and shall be held to be, an unlaw- 

Jul assembly 9 and the persons concerned shall be 
punishable as for a misdemeanor, by fine and im- 
prisonment — And if three persons^ or more shall 
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yio^euAj^ riotously, find in a tooHiUiKias iMiMer/ 
agamst tha public peace, aod to the mmiikfi 
terror of the people, do aoj act, whether Uwfol 
or ttnlawfial, such persons are, and shall be held 
to be guilty of a riot, and shall be ponishaUe as 
for a misd^neaoor, by fiae aa4 iotprisouiDeDt 

39* That the viokntlgf entering into the pes* 
session of lands or tenements m the oceapatien 
of another, with menaces and force, without au- 
thority of law, is, and shall be held to be a fmr- 
cMe entry and misdemeanor, punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. ^ 

40. That the unlawful boeping possession of 
lands or tenements, by menaces and fence, it, 
and shall be held to be a forcible detainer^ and 
a misdemeanor, and punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. 

41. That the spreading false news, knowing 
the same to be false, with intention to produce 
dliscord, and tumults, and strife, between his Ma- 
jesty's subjects, shall be held to be a misde- 
meanor, and punishable by fiae and imprison- 
ment. 

42. That the i^Uenging another^ by word or 
letter, to fight with deadly weapons, either ex- 
pressed or implied, or knowingly to l>e the bearer 
of snch challenge, shall be held to be a misdemea- 
nor, and punishable by fine and imprisonment 
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48* That the assaulting another ^ tifitk an intent 
to commit murder^ rape» or robbery^ or any other 
capital crime^ is, and diall be held to be felony, 
and puoishabie by transportation for life, or for 
aay term of years, not less thm fourteen, at the 
discretion of the court. — ^Provided, that nothing 
herein contained shall be eonstmed to extend to 
do away or alter the mode of proceeding in a 
nummary way, without a jury in cases of com- 
BBKHi battery or passionate and provoking words, 
as heretofore accustomed. — Provided also, and 
be it enacted, that the fines imposed by an Ordi- 
nance made in the year of our Lord 1661, for 
batteries and passionate words, provoking the 
same, and recognised by an act of Tynwatd, 
promulgated in the year of our Lord 1737, be 
respectively altered and increased in manner fol- 
lowing ; that is to say, that the fine upon eack 
oflEender in cases of common battery, shall be 
any sum not exceeding forty shillings, nor less 
than ten shillings ; and that the fine upon each 
offimder in cases of provo'^ing language, shall be 
any sum not exceeding fifty shillings, nor less 
tium thirteen diilKngs and four-pence, according 
to the degree and nature of the offence, as the 
court or magistrate shall think proper to affixy 
order, and award the same. — And that the com- 
mitting a common assault, without a blow being 
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struck or battery actually committ^y shall be 
tried and punished in like maimer as a commoa 
battery^ as before mentioned. 

44. That the having two wives or two hus>- 
bands at the same time, shall be held to be &^ 
gamy and a misdemeanor^ and punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, unless one of the parties 
has been continually abroad for seven years, or 
iinless one of the parties has been absent within 
the island for seven years, and the remaining 
party has no knowledge of the other's being 
^live within that time, or unless there has been 
a legal divorce between the parties. 

45. That the malicious defaming or injuring 
another, by publishing any libellous printing, 
writing, sign, or picture, concerning him or her, 
in order to provoke him or her to wrath, or to 
expose him or her to public hatred, contempt, or 
ridicule ; or the scandalous publishing of any ob- 
scene, indecent, or immoral picture, printing, or 
writingy are, and shall be severally held to be 
misdemeanors, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. 

46. That aU unlawful^ indecent^ and scatuUd^ 
mts actings and doings, not herein before speci- 
fied, to the disturbance of the public peace, and 
against good order and good morals, of notori- 
ous evil example, are, and shall be held to be 
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misdeineakiors^ and ptmiahable by find and im- 
pri8onmeut« 

PitNISHjiEMt. 

And be it further enacted^ &e« That all and 
every person or persons who shall be lawfully 
eonvicted of any of the treasons^ felonies, misde- 
meanors, and offences herein, before particularly 
described, enacted, and declared, shall be liable 
to, and shall suffer such capital punishment, 
transportation, corporal punishment, imprison* 
ment, and fine, as to each respective treason, fe« 
lony, misdemeanor, and offence^ is herein before 
severally appointed, specified, declared, and an* 
neted. — Provided always, that in cases of felony^ 
no imprisonment shall be for a longer period 
than nor less than 

save and except in such cases bb 
are herein and hereby otherwise declared and 
enacted ; and that in cases of uHsdemeanor, no 
imprisonment shaU be for a longer period than 
two years, nor less than three months, and no 
fine to a greater amount than five hundred 
pounds. 

TRIAJL FOK TUtSASOK JLNB I1CLONT« 

And be it further enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that all the said treasons and felonies 
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sball be tried in the Coart of General Gm\ DelU 
very, upon the prosecution of his Majesty*^ atr 
torney-general of the said isle, for the time being, 
for, and in the name and behalf of the King, 
and upon indictments previonsly found in the 
accustomed manner of finding indictments in 
cases of treason and felony, by the law of the 
said isle. 

TRIAL FOR HISDSMLCANORS. 

And that the said misdemeanors shall be tried 
eifher upon information preferred by the attoiw 
ney^general, in the name and on the behalf of 
our Sovereign Lord the King, or by petition, at 
the instance of a private prosecutor or proseca* 
tors, in the presence of the deemsters, or one of 
them, by and before a jury of six good and law* 
ful men of the sheading, wherein the party or 
parties accused, or some, or one of them, do or 
shall reside, or of such other sheading as may be 
ordered, on good cause shewn, which jury shall 
be impannelled, by order or warrant of a deem- 
ster, and shall consist of an equal number of men 
from and out of each and every parish witbio 
such sheading; and that it shall be lawful for a 
deemster, on complaint lodged, by information 
or petition as aforesaid, and affidavit made to the 
truth thereof, to issue his order or warrant for 
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apprebending and impriBoning any person or 
persons, charged with having committed any of 
the said misdemeanors, until he, she, or they, 
gjire in good and sufficient security, at the discre* 
tion of such deemster, to appear and stand trial 
for such misdemeanor^ when thereunto lawfully 
required. 

And be it further enacted, that prosecutions 
for such misdemeanors shall be commenced, and 
effectually prosecuted within two months from 
the time of the apprehending and imprisoning 
of any person or persons charged with having 
conormitted any of the said misdemeanors, and 
not afterwards, unless good cause be shewn to 
the said deemster why the same should be post- 
poned. — ^And that, whenever, and as often as 
any person or persons so charged as aforesaid, 
shall have been so apprehended and imprisoned, 
such person or persons shall have it in his, her, 
or their power to apply for, and bring on his, 
her, or their trial, and shall also be intitled to, 
and obtain, such time for making his, her, or 
their defence as the deemster, on application 
made, shall think reasonable. — Provided ^ways, 
that in all prosecutions for grand larceny, if the 
jury by whom the same shall be tried, shall be 
of opinion, and find that the goods stolen are 
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under tbe valpe of ten shijyBogs, such jjeu^ sluiU 
proceed and find a verdict as for petty larceny. 
And that, in all prosecutions for petty larceny^ 
if the jury by whom the same shall be tried, 
shall be of opinion, and find that the goods stolen 
are of the value of ten shillings, or more, such 
jury shall proceed, and, by their verdict, indict 
the offendeii or offenders of grand larceny.' — And 
be it enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that 
the several provisions and enaotments, respecting 
grand larceny and petty larceny, contained and 
enacted in and by an act of Tynwald, passed in 
the year of our Lord 1629, and also in and by 
an act of Tynwald, passed in the year of oar 
Lord lr753, shall, as to all offences which shall 
be committed after the promulgation of this act 
be, and the same are hereby severally repealed* 
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